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PEEFAOE. 

. " . ■ 

T he materials for this Gazetteer were collected 
practically single handed, by Major Bam 
Prasad Dube, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. His zeal and 
energy were unbounded and he has taken infinite 
pains to make the work complete. 

No more unfortunate time could well have been 
selected for the compilation of this work. The State 
is undergoing a period of transition. A new settle- 
ment is in progress and being incomplete makes it 
impossible to deal with revenue figures, the forests 
are being demarcated and placed under systematic 
management, public works, roads, buildings, water- 
works, electric light, etc., are being carried out while 
every department is undergoing modification and 
change. 

In these circumstances some allowance must be 
made for the inevitable sketchiness of much of the 
work which could be made more complete if it was 
to deal with the new condition of things and yet be 
finished within reasonable time. 

For the Historical section I am responsible ; the 
reference work, except that from State records and 
the Peshwa’s Shakavalis supphed by the Gazetteer 
Officer, being wholly mine. It is to be hoped that 
much of interest relating to Malhar Eao Holkar and 
Ahalya Bai will be found in the old records which are 
now being carefully searched. They have already 
proved useful in checking dates.^f Statistics are, owing 
to the reorganisation of the whole administration, 
net as full as they might be. This was unavoidable 
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PBEFACE. 


however, Oiiid can only be remedied on revision. I 
trust that one copy interleaved will be kept in the 
Darbar Office and brought up to date yearly which 
will immensely simplify revision. My thanks are due 
to Kai Bahadur Nanak Chand, C.I.E., the Minister, 
for hfe ready assistance on all occasions and his 
prompt help whenever I have been in difficulties. 

To the Gazetteer Officer Major Dube I would also 
tender my thanks as well as to my Head Clerk Pandit 
Shridhar Rao Vinayak and the Staff of the head- 
quarter office for their work in checking and finally 
preparing articles for the Press. Por my importu- 
nities I apologize to the Resident Mr. 0. V. Bosanquet, 
I.C.S., and Darbar Officials generally ; I have en- 
deavoured to make them as few as possible. 


’ Buferi'Mendent of Gazetteer 
in Central India. 







Central India Agency : 
Indore, 10th April 1907. 
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AEIIS Of ME ISOORB STATE. 


Arms.— Th.e arms used by the btate consisi; oi 
a Mianda (broad-sword) and lance 
saltirewise over a field of poppy and 
wheat in which a sacred bull {nandi) 
couchant and a horse rearing are 
depicted. Crest.— A sun in splen- 
dour under a chhcttvi or royal umbrella. 

ThftexDWtiongivenis as follows -.—The Holkara claim descent 
n Udainur of which house the sun is the emblem, as being the 
? . P . hiiA umbrella, besides being an emblem of State, 


iho labhya shri kartuh 
Lhat. ‘‘Umesh (Shiva) h^»id, 

attends him who strivel^^ is 


success 1 ■ - 5> 

obtained by the efiorts of the doer). 
The same motto was given on the 
Delhi banner. The letters doubly 
underlined spell Holkar. 

Banner.— The State banner consists of red and 
wHte stripes beiiig tbat of the Bande 
faniily given to Malhar Bao* 

Gotracbara.— This house has no proper (^tra- 
chara. The ordinary gotra used is the 
Vishnu charana. 

The Chiefe are Hindus of the Shaivite 
sect, their principal deity being 
Khande Kao (Khandoba or Martand) 
of Jejuri, near Poona. 




CHAPTER L 



DESCRIPTIVE. 


SECTION I.-~PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Indore State or tiie possessions of the Holkars lie pin- 
cipally in the Central India tracts known as Malvva and Nimar 
and consist of ses^eral large blocks of territory lying between 
21° 22' and 24° 40' north latitude and 74° 22' and 77° 3' east 
longitude and the isolated parganas of Nandwas (Nandwai) 
in Eajpiitana and Alampur in Bundelkhand, giving a total area 
of 9,500 square miles, about 2,000 square miles larger than the 
principality of Wiirtembiirg (7,528) and almost exactly equal 
to the state of New Hampshire (9,305) in the United States ot 
America. The non-homogeneity of the State territory makes 
it difficult to give boundaries for the State as a whole. Gener- 
ally speaking it is bounded on the north by the Udaipur State, 
on the north-east by Jhalawar, on the east by the States of 
Gwalior, Dewas, Dhar and the British District of Nimar in the 
Central Provinces, on the south by the Khandesh District of 
the Bombay Presidency, on the west by Gwalior and Barwani 
and on the south-east by Bhopal. 

The isolated pargana of Nandwas lies in the midst of 
Udaipur territory while Alampur is surrounded by the terri- 
tories of G walior and Datia. This gives as the ultimate points 
21° 22' and 26° 60' north latitude and 74° 22' and 78° 51' 
east longitude. 

The State takes its name from its chief town, Indore, more 
correctly In-dtir, whicli is a corruption of Indreshwar or Indra- 
pur,^ the name of the village on which the town was founded. 

The temple to Indreshwar from which the village took its 
name still stands in the heart of the city. 

Portions of the State fall in all three natural divisimis Natural^ 
of Central India, the Plateau, Hilly and the Low-lying 
tract. ' ' ! r/' ' i ’ ‘ 

The plateau section has an area of 4,320*25 square ; miles. Plateau, 
the hilly of 5,143 square miles and the Alampur parganai the , 
only port^oB- in the Low-lying diyi^c^;^, if 
> -dlathaq 

pura, Mehidphr^ and tmmoWi 

r- r‘ si '-'I ■ ^ n\ } ^ ^ ' 'T 

• i ,, , r. 'Sef eral instances in 

1 ^ di|jOTeB.ypaajts of Indi^, , c ^ A ■ ‘ 



INDORE STATE. 

,n.. the northern boundary of Rrnnpura- 
[ strictly speaking be classed m ..he 
1 is typical of Malwa general!} . ^ . ■ 

s dotted with the flat-topped lulls e.iai- 

‘arr'r^'^p ^ 

<rh fertility, 'being nuiiidy of the biael 
l» a considerable amount ot p()pp\', •‘i™ 
vated aPording exceUent 
iking, are not met with m this area, , 
xcept on old village sites and ' 

.. ,71.-; 7, hondosa) and various toim 


hard-working class ot agri- 
thc cultivation of the delicate 

la partly in the Vindh- 

Here the rolling downs 
i, covered for the most 

.J:, and but sparsely’ populated by Bhils 

who do but little agriculture. 

however, lies the broad alluvial 
great extent wit li a ler - 
agricnlturistv . 

. Ij existence solely to 
Malhar Rao, lies in the 


The hilly tracts lie in the Nimar zi 
yan and partly in the Satpura range. _ 
iive place to a medley of hill and ravine, 
part with heavy forest, i 
and kindred tribes , - • 

Between the ranges, 
valley of the Narbaaa, covered to a 

tile soil and inhabited by a good class of 
The Alampur fargana, which owes its 
tlie presence in it of the cenotaph o j--'- 

alluvial tract of the Jumna-Gangetic doao. 

The hill system of the State is formed by the 
dhyan range and its several 

strictly speaking also only a part of the , • ., 

The Vindhyan range occupies an important place in Hindu 
mythology. The chief legend relates how .Vindhya m a fit of 
rfalry with Himalaya attempted to -V- 
mount of Mera in height but was constrained to bmv boh « ^ 
sage \< 7 astva Muni and has ever since borne an inferior post 
tion. * The"main section of this range, which forms an abrupt 
termination to the Malwa plateau, runs with an average e ^ 
lion of 1,900 feet above sea.-leYel, in a general easteily t . 
l®rly direction across the State. .It enters the State in ■ ■ 
.Nfemawar far,am at 77° 3' E., forming the northern Joundaiy 
of that zila . . After leaving the Stete on the 
of Femawar, it re-enters at the.Basoda pe^ (2,4^) near the 
village of Baurikhera (22° 38:^7° 18^ E. m^ 

. foldwing its westerly course the rainge at Kwalga^^ ^ . 

61' E.) and Jaid ©hat! ,(P° 22r-^75° 49') throws out two 

, aortherlvbrauohes, wMidiiOftm thehillstothe east and west- 




PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


f3epalpi!r. In the western spar lies the Janapao hill, from 
which the Chamhal and C4ainbhir take their rise. Just be- 
yond is the lofty peak of Singarcholi SjSSS) on the borders 
of the British ‘pargana of Manpiir. The main range continues 
in the State up to a few miles beyond the old town of Mahesii- 
war, where it passes into Dhar territory. Further west 
broken sections of the range lie in the Lawani and Chik- 
pargams and the Dahi Thakurat, Branches of the 
main range, which forms the western boundary of the Malwa 
plateau, traverse the Petlawad while the arm, which 

forms the southern boundary of the Harauti Pathar and 
stretches across from Chitor to Chanderi, separates the Earn- 
pura-Bhfcpura from. Raj putana. 

Numerous passes traverse this scarp, the most important 
being those at Dhantalao (22° 42' N. — 76° 33' E.) leading from 
Nemawar to Indore, Baighat by wdiich the Khandwa- Indore 
road rises into the plateau, the famous Jam-gliat surmounted 
by the gateway of Ahalya Bai, the Gar%hat l)y which the 
Agra-Bombay road pasv^es and the Bherughat leading from 
Gujri to Dhar by whicb the Marathas entered Malwa. 

Many of the hills bear the remains of old forts, mostly 
girdsia strongholds of the unsettled days of the 18th and 
the eaily 19th century, whence the petty Rajput chiefs set out 
on their marauding expeditions, summoned by the flying of 
a flag on the heights of Dhajara {from dhwaja, flag) hill. Of 
their forts only ruins for the most part remain. The fort of 
Kosalgarh founded by Kosal Singh is the best p.reserved. On 
the hill to the north of Rampura stand the forts of Hinglaj- 
garb, Indargarh and Chaurasigarh, once formidable strong- 
holds, nov? in ruins. 

The Satpuras or Satpuras are said to derive their name , 
from sat (seven) and pnm (a fold) in allusion to the f(.)rm- 
ation of the range, ^ w^hich consists of a series of parallel 
ridges lying between the valleys of the Tapti and Narbada 
strildng generally north-east to south-west. The range enters 
State territory at 76° 13' E., a few miles west of A^sirgarh 
fort (21° 28' — 76° 21') and traverses it fora distance of about 
70 miles, having axi average breadth of 30 miles. The hills 
rise in some places to considerable heights, but the loftiest 
peaks lie in the British District oi Khandesh. The peak of 
Tasdin-vali (3,389), on which the tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint,: Taj-ud-din Shah-vali, stands, is the only conspicuous 
point within the State boundaries. There is an elevated plateau 
(2,500) about 9 miles square at Sirwel (21" 27''^75° 43') which 
might, if more accessible, be useful a hot weather resort. 

1 Another derivation is from Sat-putra or the seven sons of the Vindhyas 
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Rivers and 
Lakes. 


The only imnortaut pass is the Gwalanghat better known as 
the Sendwa pass, by which the A^ra-Bombay road enters 
from the Tapti valley. The line followed by the northern 
route in Mughal days may be traced m the terminations 
sarai and chauB often appended to village names. 

Various forts lie in these hills, the most important being 
those of Bijagarh, the chief town of a sarUrm Akbar s day, 
and Sendwa. The surrounding country ^ill bears many sign 
of having once been highly populated. The rums of Muham- 
madan buildings and numerous remains of stone sugarcane 

mills are met with in all directions. 

The great escarpment which forms the southern bound- 
ary of the plateau determines the dr^nage of the country, ali 
important streams except the Uarbada flowing from the Vin- 
dhyas towards the Ganges- Jumna doah. 

The rivers of the State thus fall into two main systems^, 

those of the Chambal, with its affluents the Gambhir, Sipra 
and lesser and greater Kali Sind, and south of the range the 
Narbada and its numerous tributaries. The Semai and Fahu], 
two tributaries of the Sind river, flow past the borders of the 



Alampur pargawa. 

The total length within the State of the principal rivers 
and their most importan t affluents are given below.- 

Lengtli in Important places on its 
route. 


CLanibal system- 
Chambal 
Sipra . ’ 
Gambhir 
Khan 

Kail Sind (lesser) 
Kali Siud (greater) 

ISTarbada system- 
Narbada . . 


Hasalpur, Kharada. 
Mebidpur, 

Mbow. 

Indore. 

Kayatba. 


N emawar, Mandlesbwar, 
Mabeshwar, Cbikbalda, 


Gomi 
Jamner . 
Bagdi 
Bbatunl . 
Cfeandkesar 
Khari 
Kanar 
Choral , 
Khelar . 
Malan 
Mabesbri 
! Kamim . ' 


30 

20 Kbategaon. 

30 

20 Kantapbor. 

16 

42 

45 Barwaba. 

26 

17 

16 Mabeshwar. 

22 Kakarda and Gujri, 

12 ToM. ..I, 

16 

. 9 Deri. 
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liJ’arbada system■~~co?^^^/. 


Uri-wagni 





10 

Baknt 





20 

Beda 





65 

Kimdi 





48 

Satak 





15 

Borar 





22 

Deb 





58 

Goi 




■ . 

48 

Semai 
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Length in 
State. 


Important places on its 
route. 


Kisarpur, 


Bhamnaha and Gogaon. 
Khargon. 


Alampur, 


The Narbada is oxdy in part navigable;, and none of the 
larger rivers is of much use for irrigation owing to the 
excessive steepness of the banks, though some of the smaller 
affluents are so used. 


The Chambal, the Charmanvati of the ancients, rises in The Chambal, 
the Janapao spur of the Vindhyas (22® 27' — 75® 31'), nine miles 
south of Mhow cantonment. A small temple to Jaiiakeshwara 
and a tank mark the nominal source. A religious fair is held 
here yearly in Kartih (October — November). The river flows 
through the Hasalpur, Betma and Depalpur fargmas, a 
distance of 40 miles. Here it leaves the State and does not 
again enter Indore territory until it reaches the Eampura- 
Bhanpura zila at Amla village (24® 6' N. — 75® 31' E.) in the 
Chandwasa pargana. It continues for about 58 miles further 
in State territory, forming the boundary between the Ram- 
pura and Bhanpura parganm, and ultimately leaves it near 
the old Chandra wat stronghold of Chaurasigarh. 


The Sipra or Kshipra is well known m India as the stream The Sipia. 
on which the sacred town of Ujjain is situated. It rises 
in the State at a hill called Kokri Bardi (2,071 feet), which lies 
between the small villages of Ujeni and Murla about three " 
miles north-east of Tillor (22® 37' N. — 76® 0' E.). Following a 
general north-easterly course it forms the boundary between 
the Indore pargana and the States of G walior and Dew^as, 
leaving the State at Khakria. It enters the State again in the 
Mehidpur pargana^ about 50 miles north of this point, and 
flows past the town of Mehidpur and passing oat of the State, 
after a further course of about 30 miles, finally flows into the 
Chambal at Sipaura (23® 54' N.^75® 31 'EA 

The Khan river is a tributary of the Sipra rising near Tbe Khan. 
Umria village (22® 36' N.: — ^75® 58' Ed >, jt-flows through the 
Residency limits and city of InAbre. ; Passing the villages of 
Asrawad, Rala-mandal, Limbodi, Palda and Chitawad it 
enters the Residency limits, where it has been dammed so as to 
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The losscr 
mi Sind. 


riie Ktirbadn, 



formal, artificial lake. Two jl; f 

the Saras wati, a small stream wliicli takes its use at Alaoma 
llll‘j.re (‘>■2° 37' N.— 75° 56' E.). The waters have been u^fiised 
tfrfoid a pipe supply to the W- At its conflaence with ho 
Saraswati there is a small temge to Sangam hath 0^ ^ 

Confluence). NearSanwer (p°59'N.- o _ 

the Katkia nala, and 6 miles lower down eaves the State 

mately joining the Sipra at Gotra village (2.1 ll -iool). 

Tko. aiwitor The greater Kali Sind rises in Bagh at Barjhiri. It passes 
Kaki Siiid. tlirough the Sutidarsi fanjma for 12 railes,^ 

State again in the Machalpurpari/aMa, traversing it tor abm..t 

35 miles. The river flows for nearly the whole year anc. always 

contains water in pools and deep reaches. 

> ' This river is also a tributary to the Cbambal. It rises m 

t S D.»£ ..ear & vill.ge (23" 2' N.-76" 1 1' EJ on tl.c Agr.- 
Bombay road. It enters Indore m the Tfirana 
Bhatanni (23° 6' N.-76° 6' E.) and flows throngli the Melnd^ 
pur Makron and Jbarda parganas, leaving the State neai Pai. 
krk (23° 33' N.'-7.5° 56' E.). 

eKarbadii. This magnificent river, one of the must sacred in India, 
whose waters confer sanctity on all streams and lakes witlun 
a radius of 30 miles, flows for 116 miles in Indore State, pass- . 
ing in its course' the ancient town of Maheshwar, the earneSb 
capital of the Holkar possessions. 

This river was known to Ptolemy and the author of the 
I’eriplus as the Nammados or Nammadius, but is not notion 
by Megasthenes. In Hindu literature its name is not found m 
the Rig Veda or in the Sutras oi Panini, hut the Ramayima, 

theMahabharataaudthePuranasrefertoit frequently. The 

Reva-Khand of the Vayu Parana especially devotes its atten- 
tion to this river, of v\hich it relates many legends. It is there 
said to have sprung from the body of Shiva, after the per- 
formance of great penance, in the Riksha Mountain (Vindhya), 

* whence it acquired its great virtues. The legend further re- 
lates how the river was created in the form of a lovely dam.sel, 
whose beauty captivated the gods and brought them all to her 
feet. Shiva laughed when he saw the enamoured gods ana 
named her KOTmada or delight-giving in consequence. 

(1) “ Tmjmch^he taio nama Msyadamt 'pimlcadhrih” 

“ BhavisJiyasi 'oa/ra, fohe sarUshresthct tu Nartiutda. 

(2) “ Swampavmthiio dem prapto hasya mato hhuvi.” 
Namada tevta cJioMeyam su-sMtala jala shivi. 

(1) “ The hM&r of tlte frideM {god Shiva) thence naimd 
: '< , ’ 1 ' ^ gwOF' of anvusenicni and said Oh 


^ vf rivers.”*' 
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{2) Since the God who loas sieidtj hj nature was miroed to 
InnqJder on the earth, this (river) auspmovs am jnLo, 
cool water, (hence came to he hnown as Isrmnma. 

The Narbada is very ofteu called the Reva, a name ao- 
rived according to the Puranas from the leaping ami hoppiti^g 
motioi! of her stream (from the root rev to leap) through it: 
rocky bed. . 

“■Yalmmevfm phdaijali reva lunnna hhmishjim. ' ^ 

“ Since you ham a leapiny motion you will ho named Rcm. 

In Central India this river is held to be far more sacred 
than anv other stream in ludia. Kveii Gatrga (Ganges) Imr- 
self is obliged to come and dip in these waters once a year. She 
comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but retun^ home pure 
white, free from all .siii. A mere sight of the Narbada is equi- 
valent to a hath in the Ganges, and such are its virtues that 
all wells and tanks within 30 miles from its banks are on- 
dowod with powers of purification equal to those of tlie grea 

river itself. , c • ■ 

To Bhiva the river is specially sacred on account of its ori- 
gin and it is often called Shankari [i.e., daughter oi ^^^ankar) 
and all the pebbles rolling in its bed are said to take t le 

shape oi his emblem, a well-kuovvnsajnng runriing-Namad« 

he Lnkar utte Shankar. These Imgam shaped stones, called 
Banalinga, are much sought afterd 

This river, together' with the Son, Tons, hfahariadi and 
.fohilla, rises on the plateau of Amarkantak in Rewah State. 

The river enters the State just west of the tovvn of Clihipa- 
ner in Bhopal and flows for 40 miles through the Jeraawar 
parejana ; after a break it again ‘‘'f 

village and flows continuously np fo Khalghat on th^ Agr - 
Bombay road. After another break it again touches ludoie 
territory in the Bralimaiigaoii and Chikhaida paryanas and 
the lands of the Dahi Thakurat. 

The river flows the whole year and is navigable durmg 
the whole 12 months between Mortakka and Maheshwar and 
for most of the year from below the Sahasradhara falls to 

Haranphal. Numerous affluents join the stream m its course 

the principal being the Gomi.and Jamner, the Bagcli, Dhatuai 
and ChanLsar,Khari, Kanar, -Choral, on which a palace of 
the Holkars is situated, Kholar, Malan, Maheshn on which 
the town of Maheshwar stands, Karam, nfb 

no;A bank, and the E^kpt, B«Ta, Rundi, Satab, Borar, Deb 

Eiid od t1i0 south ,, ' 


i%e Ifly* 


I I 


:4b state are those at Tanks 


1 See 'J, A. K xvi and xvii. 
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Maheshwar, Depalpur, Hasalpur and Yashwantnagar. Smaller 
tanks ar6 met with in. tlie districts. 


Very little is knoyri concerning tlie _ geology of the ter- 
ritories that constitute Holkar’s dominions. The prmcipa 
rock in Malwa is Deccan Trap, weathering superficially into 
the “black soil” to which the region owes its great fertility. 

In the district of Eampura, east of Nimach, Vindhyan^ocks, 
both upper and lower, are exposed in addition to the Deccan 

Trap. 

The district south of the Narbada, mostly occupied by 
the northern spurs of the Satpura hills, consists principally 
of Deccan Trap. 

North of the Narbada the denudation of the Deccan 
Trap has reached deep enough to bring into sight an inter- 
esting seauence of the underlying rocks, including Gneiss, 
Biiawars and Lametas. Gneiss occupies large portions of the 
Nemawar district, being overlaid, north of Chandgaih, by 
Biiawars, and by Vindhyan strata. This district has not 
been surveyed in detail. Its eastern portion is occupied by 
fresh water beds of pliocene or pleistocene age, commonly 
known as the Older Alluvium of the Narbada. They are 
greatly concealed by the recent Narbada alluvium. 

The rooks constituting the western part of Nemawar 
contmue westwards into the Nimanpur district which belongs 
to Dhar and still contmue west of the Kanar river where the 
territory once more belongs to Indore. Between Katkut and 
the Kanax river, and at other places near Barwaha, peculiar 
fault breccias occur within the Bijawar outcrop, or separating 
the Bijawars from the Vindhyans. The matrix of the breccia 
IS usually silliceous, but<often contains a large admixture of 
hematite when it becomes a valuable iron ore, that was former- 
ly extensivelv mined. The mines were actively worked up to 
the commencement of the 19th century, after which they were . 
abandoned. When this district was still British territory iron- 
works were constructed at Barwaha, and a number of mines re- 
opened. The results obtained were highly encouraging, but 
the experiment was almost immediate^ discontinued. 

Strata belonging to the Lameta or “ Infra-Trappean ” 
group cover a large area round Katkut. They are mostly 
sandstones underlaid by conglomerates. The underlying sur- 
face of older rocks had been a land area during a prolonged 
geological period previous to the deposition of the Lameta, 
and seems to have been subjected to the influence of lateritic 
agencies, which probably accounts for the concentration of 
ferruginous and especially manganiferoas ores in the basement 
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beds, where they often form a binding cement between the 
conglomerate pebbles. 

Round Katkut the Lameta beds are unfossiliferous and 
probably of fresh-water origin, but north of Barwaha, at 
Ghatia quarries, the conglomerate underlying the sanrlstones 
contains marine fossils identical with those found in the cre- 
taceous limestones east of Bagh known as the ‘‘Bagh-beds.’’ 

The exposure at the Ghatia quarry marks the easternmost 
limit reached by the sea in which the Bagh beds were deposited. 

West of Barwmha, near Agarw^ara, the congloinerates are gra- 
dually replaced by limestone. From this place westwards 
these rocks are concealed beneath the Deccan Trap for a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles up to the Man valley, where they re- 
appear surrounding an inlier of gneiss. 

The I^ameta group contains excellent building stones. 

The sandstone quarries at Ghatia north of Barvvaha, and those 
situated on the banks of the Kanar river, east of KM^ut have 
supplied a great deal of the material used for constructing 
the Indore State Railway. One of the limestones is a rock 
made up of fragments of marine organisms resembling corals, 
known tor that reason as ‘‘coralline limestone.’ ’ It constitutes 
a stone of great beauty that has been largely used in the ancient 
buildings of Maudii, for which it w^as obtained, from the old 
(quarries near Chirakhan situated in Indore territory. This 
locality has been famous ever since 1858 owing to the discovery 
there by Oolone! Kea tinge of the cretaceous fossils that settled 
the age of the Bagh beds. 

In northern Indore there are low rocky hills on which BotAiry. i 
there is often a stunted jungle containing Butea jrondosa. 

Acacia arabica, A. catechu and A, leucophlma, and many shrubs 
such as species of Grewia, Zizyfhus^ Camparis, Carrisa and 
Tamarix, In places where the forest is lighter the leading 
species are Bomhax malahariciim, Stercnlia nrens, Amgeissus 
latifolia and A, pendula, Dishrostachys^ Prosopis and species 
of Cordia. Further south there are tracts with principally 
salai (BoswelUa sermta) and a thin scrub jungle of Flueggia, 

PhyllantJms, Antidesma and such like shrubs. Still further 
south there are typical forests of the Central Indian Highland, 
class with teak {Tectona grandis), sdj {Temimlia tomentosa), 
tendu (Diospyros tomentosa)^ black wood {Daliergia latifolia), ^ 

Unis {Ougeinia dalbergioides), anjan {Hardwichia hinata) and 
similar species. 

The wild animals, met with do not difer Fauna. 

from those found in most parts of hortliern ;l|ndia. animals. 

1 By Lieut. -Colonel D. Prain, Botanical Survey of India, 
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The elephant, however, which, was very coiuiuoii 

.“Lome almost, if not entirely, eaUnot tutlm the last U. o. 

15 years. 

Felephaots were caught in Mughal days at 
Biiu<'^arh were caugUt in either Ledaks^ (/^/ ,} -) - 

S ta .nelo»L). In ease of WA eat.hos onoJonrtl, 
of the catch was made over to the huntois. 

The disappearance of the bison has been attributed to 
various causes, but there is little doubt that "i’ 

of the country is mainly responsible as the animal has 
iiiconquerable aversion to civilisation and man. 

Of animals of the carnivorous order tlie tiger {Felis ligm^ 
is met with though bv no means ra large numbers m the bat- 
]mras and along the Kanar and .Khan rivers on todeis 

of the Nimaiipur{Dhar) forests and in kataphor. 

sionallv found in the deep ravines which intersect the pktoau 
between Simrol and Seoni. Tigers were formerly plentiful m 
the hills north of Rampura, but a senes of had }ear» has 
driven them to other feeding grounds. The panther or leopard 
(Felis pardus) is found wherever comRtions are fawurable. 
These animals are most destructive to village cattle, i he bear 
(Vrsur lahiotus) is found in some parts oiNemawar and the 
ktpura region.- The Indian wolf [Canis pallipes, and wild 
dog (Cyon deccanencis) are occasionally met with ; sammr 
(Oervm unicolot) are not at all numerous, but are lound in 
the Vindhyas and Satpuras and occasionally in the Rampura 
hills. The black buck (Antelope cervicafra) and cUnkara 
(Gazella henaiii) are met with everywhere, the former being 
preserved at Indore, and also wild pig (Sus enstatus) and nUijai 
(PoTtax f ictus). 

The State gives a reward for the destruction of tigers. 

leopards and hears. The numbers destroyed have varied 
considerably, the maximum being reached in 1892, when 
Rs 1 309 were given as awards for the destruction of these 
animals; in 1889, Rs. 1,209 ; 1890, Rs. 1,135 ; 1891, Rs. 1,144 ; 
but in 1902, Rs. 534, and 1903, Rs. 224 only. 

The birds met with are similar to those in other parts of 
peninsular India. In the cold season the migratory wild fowl 
appear, includingteal, pochard, widgeon, pintail, gadwall, mal- 
■ lard and the graying and black-backed goose, as well as snipe, 
' 5 ;; 'iCiapWy stalks othek; classes- of -wader. ; 
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The larger streams and tanks contain fish, among which Fish, 
tlie mdhseer (Barhtis mosal), roJiu {Labeo roliita).^ sdnwal or 
miirral {Ophiocephaliis punciatus) are common. 

The reptilia include many snakes, of which three poisonous RoptUcs, 
varieties are common, the cobra {Naia tnpiidicma), Russell’s 
viper {Daboia elegans) and kmit (Bungarus caeruleus). The 
largest recorded cobra killed measured 5^ 5^ the biggest Daboia 
V 6", and the biggest Jcrait 3' 10'", a most unusual size for tins 
species. Of harmless snakes the Ptyas mticostis, Lycodon 
aulicus, Gonhylopis conicm, Tropidontes plumhicolor, Dendrop- 
Jcis picta, various Oligodonte^ and Simotes may be metitioned ; 
pythons ar(i encountered in the jungles. 

Both the short and long-nosed crocodile {Crocodilus porosns 
and gangeticm) Jiave been recorded from rivers or tanks while 
the turtle and many classes of lizard and iguana occur. 

Insects and butterflies of many species abound. Of Inserts, 
nocuous insects the locust is the most destructive, but fortu- 
nately its visits are not frequent; the. variety recorded has 
usually been the red Phymatea punctata. 

The climate varies in the three natural divisions. The 
Malwa section, which includes the chief town and the centra] 
districts of the State, shares in the temperate climate of the 
Malwa plateau, while the hilly tracts and the country in the 
Narbada valley undergo greater extremes of heat. 

The annexed table shows the range of minimum and 
maximum temperatures in each of the zilas. 


Cold 

weather 

average 

minimum. 


Hot weatliei’ 
average 
maximum. 


Elevation 
above sea 
level. 


Indore . 
Mehidpur 
Nemawar 
Nimar . 
Rampnra- 


The year is divided by the peasants of Malwa into three 
seasons, the unhdla or hot season including the months of PM 
gun (February-March), Oliait (March-April), BaisdJch (April- 
May), and Jeih (May- June) ; the harBdt or cdiaiwmima Asddh 
( June- July), (July- August), Bhddon (Aiigiist-Septem- 

ber), Kunwm\ also, , called, 4^?^^ and (September- 

October), and the siula or cold weather of Kariik (October- 
November), AgJian or Magm (November-December)', Pm 
(December- January) and Mdgh px.Mdha (Jaimary-February). 

• t- x , _ _ 
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Rainfall. 


The rainfall varies in different parts. 



7 ' ' r'; 




Average rainfall 


30 inches. 


Malwa districts • 

Hilly tract of Rampura-Bhanpura 
Hilly tract of Nimar 

Cyclone, etc. There are no records of any severe oatasi 
earthquakes or other natural phenomena 
there floods have caused injury locally. 

SECTION 11.— HISTORY 
(Genealogical Tree.) 

The Holkars belong to the Dhang^ 
Their ancestors appear 


The Holkars belong to the Dhangar or shepherd caste 
— ■ ■ to have migrated southward to the 

Drc'canTrom the region round Muttra, and to have settled 
first in Mewar near Chitor and later on, mopng 
in the .Wangabad district, finally taking up their abode at the 
viUa<^e of Hoi or Hal on the Nira river in the Phaltan paigana, 
theirin Nimbalkar’s territory, 40 miles from Poona, -whence 
they take their family name, more correctly Ha^ar. Here 
KhLdoJi,Holkar, 11 th in descent frotn Mahba who was the 
Cliaugulaior deputy headman of JJ'-; 
simple peasant, his only sou being Malhar Kao Holka., the 
founder of the house of Indore. Malhar Kao was ^ 
October 1.694. On the death of his father he and his mother 
went to live in the village of Talauda in Khandesh with 

BhoirafBargal, his mother’s brother, a man of some property, 
who maintained a body of horse for his overlord, Sardar Kadam 
Bande.^ Malbar Eao was enrolled in this body ol horse, and 
at the same time married his uncle’s daughter, Gautama 1 ai. 
Gautama Bai’s brother Narayan rose to some eminence in the 
service of the Rana of Udaipur and was granted the village 
of Budha near Mandasor in jagn. Half of this n® to 

his sister, who founded the town of Malhargarh (24 17 iN. 
7.5°2''E.), named after her husband, her brother starting the 


Karly 
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neighbouring town of Karayangarh (24° 16' F, — 75° 6' E.). 
The family died out in 1821 or 1822. Malhar Rao’s soldierly 
qualities rapidly brought him to the front and he attracted 
the notice of the Peshwa, who, in 1724, took him into his 
service and gave him the command of 600 horse. Sardar 
KadamBande, delighted at the young man’s prowess, permit- 
ted him to assume and fly at the head of his body of horse the 
banner of the Bande family, a triangular red and white striped 
flag, to this day the ensign of the Holkar house. 

The power of the Marathas was at this time increasing 
rapidly. Balaji Vishwanath had died in April 1720^ and his 
able son and successor, the ambitious Baji Rao, at once de- 
voted all his energy to extending the influence of the Maratha 
confederacy over a much wider plain. His first objective was 
Malwa. In 1724 Muhammad Shah, suspicious of the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, made over the Subahdarship of Malwa and Gujarat 
to the Nagar Brahman Girdhar Bahadur, a bold soldier and 
able administrator, who contrived to keep the Marathas from 
obtaining a permanent footing in Malwa. In 1725 Baji Rao, 
taking advantage of the Fizam’s quarrel with his nephew 
Hamid Khan, granted deeds to Holkar, Sindhia and the Poii- 
war of Dhar authorising them to levy dues on Malwa, the 
chmUh and sardeshmuJcM being credited to Poona, while 
half the moTcdsa was to be retained by them for the payment 
of their troops. 

This opening was eagerly seized byMalhar Rao, who at 
once commenced to overrun the country along the Farbada. 
In 1729 the valiant Girdhar Bahadur was killed, but was suc- 
ceeded by Daya Bahadur, who continued the successful resist- 
ance of his predecessor.^ In 1731 the Fizam, in order to carry 
out his own plans, suggested to Baji Rao that Malwa should be 
systematically entered, and a force w^as sent under the Pesh- 
wa’s brother Chimnaji Appa (1732),^ which Holkar accom- 
panied. Daya Bahadur w'as killed in a .fight at Tirla near 
Dhar, and Malwa lay at the merely of the Marathas. Holkar 
at once swept over Malwa with his men and when Baji Rao 
returned to the Deccan in 1735 he carried his depredations 
across the Chambal and beyond Agra.^ In 1736 lie accom- 
panied Baji Rao to Delhi and together with Sindhia defeated 
a large body of Mughal troops closeAo the city. In 1739 the 
Fizam, who had returned to Delhi, was defeated by Baji Rao 
at Bhopal, Malhar Rao taking a conspicuous part in this fight. 

1 See Raj wade — Peshwydnchi JShaMvedi •; Jehand % page 37, note 13. 
Fot October as Grant Buff has it. , : 

8 Eajwade — Bhahdvali Part II, 56,Jgives |728, which must be an error, 
1,439. ' ' ' 
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Malbar Rtio 
(172S— 60\. 


Til 1728 Malhar Ra,o had received a grant of 12 district? 
ia Malvva, which had heeii increased to 82 in 1731 . He appears 
at the same time to have been put in general charge of Malwa, 
the Peshwa wishing to check the growing power of TJdaji 
Ponwar of Dhar. He had early acquired some land south of 
the Harhada, including the town of Maheshwar, which practi- 
cally remained the capital of the Holkar dominions until 1818, 
as Indore; acquired in 1733, did not become the real adminis- 
trative capital until after the Treaty of Mandasor. 

Malhar Rao was continually emplo 3 ’’ed in expeditions, 
against the Nii^am (1738), the Portuguese at Hassein (1739), 
and the Rohillas (1748),^ his influence and possessions in- 
creasing rapidly. 

In 1743 the great chief of Jaipur, Sawai Jai Singh, who 
had been the main instrument in consolidating Baji Rao's 
hold on Malwa, died. Hi>s eldest son was Isri Singh, but the 
succession was claimed by Maelho Singh, a younger son, on 
‘the strength of his being the child of an Udaipur princess. 
Madho Singh and his grandfather called in Holkar to assist 
in supporting their claims. Isri Singh ultimately committed 
suicide. Holkar in return for hi.s services to MMlio Singh 
received 64 lakhs and the district of Rampura-Bhanpura and 
Tonb.2 

A curious proof of the position to which his military 
talents had raised him is given by the agreement regarding 
the Deputy-Governorship of Malwa conferred on the Peshwa 
in 1743. This agreement Malhar Rao, together with Ranoji 
Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Ponwar of Dhar and Pilaji Jadhau signed 
as sureties for the due observation of the terms, undertaking 
to quit Baji Rao’s service, should lie fail to carry them out. 

At the time of Rarioii Sindliia’s death (1745)'^ Malhar 
Rao was in possession of territories in Malwa worth 74 1 
lakhs. Sindhia and tlie Ponwar of Dhar being the other most 
important holdersA In the 3 ^ear 1751-2 Holkai espoused the 
cause of Ghazi-ud-din, son of Nizatn-ul-Mulk, who was endea- 
vouiing to obtaiii the Viceroyalty of the Deccan. He ac- 
companied him to the south, when his untimely death by 
poison terminated the intended occupation of Hyderabad.® 

1 E. M. H. xiii, US. RajuMe— Pt. 11—82 mentions 
Holkar ’b I’oitig in charge of the mine which destroyed the fort wall at Bassein. 

2 Itdjastfum i, 395. 

jjr ii, 355. 

8 Ranojrs deatli k usually put in 1750, but this is wrong as it is men' 
tioned in the Peshwa’ s ShaMvali of 1745 thus : “ Rdnop Shmde Shujdli- 
dlpufdwdU Edmgmij 7itiimdehtn hheden alie^ iya tliiMm mayat lirMn dakan 
jhdk. , Dukhoia Chamlra 29 Jamddi-nkakhir rojin (39th July, 1745) 
baikmm pulraa Shrigond'en muhkmni pdtkawUm ’’ (RaiwMe— Vol. ii, 3021. 

4G/D.i,521. 

S 5S7-ra^ , 
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In 1754 Hol'icar joined Mir Sliahab- iid-diri, tlie son of fthazi- 
iid’din, and by a siiecessfiil surprise utterly routed tlie imperial 
arniYj then encamped near Delhi. In the evenN nhicli fob 
Ii)\ved tlie deposition oi Ahmad Shall and the raising of Alam- 
gii* n to the Imperial throne he appears to have coniiniied to 
support Sliahab- ud -died Holkar eaiiie vtuy near to destruc- 
tion at the liauds o? the Alidalis in 1760. After a successfu} 
attack Oil a convoy proceeding to the Ahdalis’ camp, he was 
caught off his guard by a detachment sent against him, and 
his force annihilated, he being himself “ compelled to mount 
with only a saddle cloth and flee for his iife.”^ In 1761 
came the disastrous battle of Panipat which broke the Mara- 
tha power. In this battle Malhar Rao did not play a very 
distinguished part and certainly did not fight with his wonted 
energy. It is said, however, that this was due in great mea- 
sure to the insolence of Sadashiv Rao Bhau, wlio, when 
Holkar advised the postponement of the engagement for a day 
or so, exclaimed “Who wants the courise] of a goat-herd.’’ 
Malhar Rao was posted on the right of the line next to Jankoji 
Sindhia.^ Seeing early the turn of events and indisposed to 
sacrifice his men for a commander who had so little consi- 
deration for his position and services, he withdrew his forces 
before the retreat became a route. Malhar Rao also took part 
in the battle of Rakshas Bhiivan, or Taindulza. In return 
for his services on this occasion he received territory worth 30 
lakhs. Malhar Rao was now 67, and fiom being the son of a 
small peasant proprietor, had become the holder of vast 
territories, “ Great domains in the Deccan ; a large estate 
in Khandesh; townships and forest in the valley of the Narbada, 
castles among film jungles of the Satpura hill and on ohe 
bleak slopes of the Vindhya mountains and above on the 
table-land, far spreading territories in Malwa,”^ with an in- 
come of six millions of rupees a year. After the flight from 
Panipat he proceeded to establish and consolidate his possess- 
ions* Later on, he returned from the Deccan with Raghir- 
nath Rao, who liad planned an expedition for the recapture of 
many places that had passed out of the hands of the Mara- 
thas.^ Death, however, overtook him suddenly on 20tli May 
1766 at Alampnr, where his cenotaph still stands. 

Malhar Rao was primarily a soldier and in no way the 
equal of his contemporary Mahadji Sindhia as a politician, 

1 a. D. i, 553, 

2 E. M. H. viii, 272. As to place, of occurrence see also 0. 1). T., C>04<. 

Note. , , ; . , _ 

3 As, Bes. iii, 91. - ' , 

^ Malcolm : Central India, i,, 120. , G. B. i, 363, Khare— 

Sangrah, part 8, pp. 279-302, 

5 a B, 1,655. 
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Male Rao 
(1766-67). 


I 

Alialya Bai 
(1767—95). 


though the administration of his territories was firm and wise. 
His courage was unsurpassed and was of the uncalculating 
type which so well became a load.er of Maratha horse in those 
wild days. His generosity was proverbial and when pleased 
with a soldier’s gallantry would often exclaim Fill his shield 
with rupees.” 

Malhar Rao had only one son, Ehande Eao, who accom- 
panied Raghunath Rao Dattaji Sindhia to Rajputana and 
was killed in an assault on the fort of Kimibher near Dig in 
1754.1 

Khande Rao had married Ahalya Bai of a family of 
the name of Sindia, by whom he had a son, Male Rao, and a 
daughter, Miikta Bai, who had been married to Jaswant Eao 
Phanse, Male Rao succeeded, congratulatory messages 
being received from Raghunath Rao, then commanding the 
Peshwa’s armies in Malwa. The young chief, how’-ever, who 
had always been of weak intellect, soon began to shew signs 
of insanity and within a year after his succession died a 
raving lunatic. 

During the life of her son Ahalya Bai had contrived to 
keep the administrative machinery in regular motion. Gaiiga- 
dhar Yashwant, the minister of the State, now wished her to 
adopt an heir from the Holkar family.^ This she declined to 
do, and in spite of pressure from the Peshwa’s uncle, Raghu- 
nath Rao, managed, with the support of her army, Mahadji 
Sindhia and ultimately the Peshvva himself to have her way, 
and assumed personal charge of the administration. 

To bear titular honours, command her army in the field 
and discharge such duties as from her sex she was unable 
to perform, she chose Tukoji Rao Holkar, a favourite com- 
mander in her army, but in no way connected with the ruling 
family.^ 

Tukoji was recognised by the Peshwa, to whom he paid 
a nazar ot Rs. 15,62,000 and received a JcMlat in return.^ 


1 G. T). i, 548. The date in Grant Duff is wrong. The Peshwa' s 8hahd- 
vnli notes the grant of Rs. 10,000 for his funeral expenses on 24th March 1754 
(Raj wade — Shahavdli Pt-. II, 129) and Malhar Rao granted a village to one 
Surya Narayan Shastii on the same occasion, and this was confirmed by the 
Peshwa on *i2th November 1754. (Original sanad still in possession of Surya 
N arayan ^ s family. } 

2 G. T). i, 655. 

3 Tukojx Rao is, how'ever, now-a-days always assigned a place in the 
family genealogical tree in order to give an appearance of continuity to the 
succession, and at Ahalya Bai’s instance his seal was engraved ‘ ‘ Tukoji, son 
of Malhar R^ao Holkar.'' Malcolm remarks : “ As this chief is tlie grand- 
father of the present representative of the house of the Holkar he is always 
termed— a relative of the great Malhar Rao; but this is not a fact." 
Central India, i, 134. 

i 4 G. JXi, 655. 
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Thus coiHinenced a curious partnership which continued har« 
moniously for 30 years until dissolved by death, a renaark- 
able achievement, to be in part accounted for by the widely 
different spheres in which the activity of Ahalya Bai and 
Holkar worked, but also in no small measure to the talents 
of the remarkable woman at the head of the State, whose 
memory is >still cherished with veneration throughout India. 

Tukoji invariably referred to Ahalya Bai in all matters 
of importance and although entrusted with the management 
of the Holkar dominions south of the Satpura range so long 
as he was in the Deccan, he used when visiting Hindusthan 
to make them over to Ahalya Bai, who always kept the con- 
trol of the Malwa districts in her own hands. 

Towards the end of 1769 Tukoji Eao with 15,000 horse 
joined the army of Visaji Kishen and Eamchandra Ganesh, 
which was proceeding against the Jats and Eohillas. Tukoji 
invariably lent his support to the family of Najib-ud-daula in 
opposition to Sindhia, who demanded vengeance for the death 
of his brother Jankoji, executed after the battle of Panipat,^ 
at the instance of Najib-ud-daula. On this occasion he 
obtained terms for the Eohilla chief and later on endea- 
voured to interest the Peshwa in his son Zabta Khan. During 
these operations Madho Eao Peshwa died (18th November, 
1772) and his brother and successor Narayan Rao being mur- 
dered soon after (August 30th, 1773) their uncle Raghunath 
Eao succeeded to the Peshwaship. Visaji’s army, which had 
been hastily recalled to the Deccan by Narayan Rao, returned 
to Hindusthan, Holkar continuing m the Robilla country.^ 

In the disturbances which followed regarding the Peshwa- 
ship, Holkar was at first inclined to support Raghunath Rao 
and in 1774 together with Sindhia received him with marked 
civility at Indore.^ 

The ministers at Poona, however, contrived to detach him 
from Raghunath Rao, for a time/ but he rejoined him in 1778, 
until finally induced by Sindhia with a bribe of nine lakhs ^ 
to join Nana Parnavis.® 

In 1785 Tukoji was sent to support Ganesh Pant against 
Tipu Sultan,^ At the conclusion of this war he at last left 
the Deccan, and proceeded to Maheshwar to pay his respects 
to Ahalya Bai. In 1788 he lett Maheshwar and proceeded 
with All Bahadur to join Sindhia before Delhi.^ 

1 G. T). i, 619, 674, 078, 6^ 

2 G. D, i, 703. 

aG.p. 1,718. 

4 a D. ii, 9. 

5 a B. ii, 69, 7b 72. 

6 G. B. ii, 84. 

7 G. B. ii, 197. 

a G. B, ii, 211. 214 
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ISalyaBai. His jealousy Hm 

Siudlua, and to en ^jou Holkar, 

and Ms ally Ismail Beg- H wM^at 

whose x^gin^l^ia for whom De Boigne had just 

but unlucky Frenchman.! 

T. the spring of 1792 Sindhia, alarmed at the intrigues 
In the sp™| Deccan to invest the 

Ss^t 4 iminia of tie 7.W-.I.««W conferred 

bv tbe emperor in 1790.^ 

The armies of Sindhia and Holkar had been for some 
• toffether in levying dues from the chiefs of 

fome emp y tension was, however, too great and m 
Rajputan . Mahadii the allied forces in September 

fr/l SLi near Aimer, Holkar suffering a crush- 
1,93 f.H ont under Oopal E« BMu, lAwa 

iS toe nnmiered about 30.000 horse, 900 m- 

fantry and 80 gu , , TTolVar was strongly posted 



the battle a., ^f the battle feU on Dudrenec s 

bSi?' which were unable to keep up mththe cavalry 
twfSeated at the first onslaught. The battalions fought - 
with the utmost determination and gallantry > Euri^ean 

officer except Dudrenec was killed or wounded, 38 guns being 

SiS The shattered remains of the army fled precipitate- 

fv !S^s the Chambal into Malwa, where Holkar swoop^ 
dowTon Uijain, which had been left unprotected, andsacked 

TMs defeat secured the first place to Sindhia 
never again attempted to contestit. The reports of this battle 
tit to^Ahalya Bai attribute the defeat to the inferiority of 
Holkar’s army, one report expressing surpr^^e that a Euro- 
pean should have suffered defeat, the writer being apparen ly 
unaware of the fact that Dudrenec was figbtin| against troops 
led by Europeans. On February 12th, 1794, Mahadji Sinto 
died 'and Tnkoji became the leading chief in the Marat a 

cSedetcy. The gaUant conduct of his battalions at Lakher 

' - 1 O. D. H, 300. See Appendix D. 

‘ : ■ a Cr. B. II . , TT . ^ i 

a Com|>tfet. Admnmrm of B%nmsian, 70. 
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in the face of defeat encouraged HoUcar in 1794 to com- 
mission Dudrenec to raise four| fresh battalions which were 
present at Kardla (March 12th, 1795), that most bloodless and 
uninteresting of engagements, in which Holkar had 10,000 
men present, of whom 2,000 were "regulars nnder Dudrenec.^ 

On the 13th August 1795 Ahalya Bai died and the rule 
of the State devolved on Tukoji Rao. 

The administration of Ahalya Bai has been highly praised J. 
by Sir John Malcolm, and though his picture of the condi- 
tion of the Holkar dominions under her rule is somewhat 
highly coloured, the State records of her day give ample 
proof of her unusual ability and her vigorous attempts to ame- 
liorate the condition of her subjects. In spite of her efforts, 
however, raids on districts were common, being not infre- 
quently made by members of her own family, and reports 
of flying cultivators and deserted villages are numerous. The 
records also show clearly that Malhar Eao I was in the habit 
of leaving matters at home in the charge of his daughter-in- 
law when he was at a distance, and there is no doubt that 
it was thus that she acquired her administrative experience. 
The documents of her time show how the most trivial as well 
as the most important matters were referred to her for orders, 
or advice. These range from information on the most im- 
portant political events occurring at Poona, Hyderabad and 
Delhi, to the provision of fresh tyres for gun-carriage wheels, 
and the purchase of a new pair of bullocks for a State garden, 
as well as detailed reports on her manifold charities. When 
occasion required she did not hesitate to reprove Tukoji Rao 
in the strongest terms. 

Sir John Malcolm thus sums up her character — is 
an extraordinary picture, a female without vanity, a bigot 
without intolerance, a mind imbued with the deepest supersti- 
tion yet receiving no impression except what promoted the 
happiness of those under its influence ; a being exercising in 
the most active and able manner despotic power not merely 
with sincere humility but under the severest moral restraint 
that a strict conscience could impose on human action ; and 
all this combined with the greatest indulgence for the weak- 
ness and faults of others.’’ 

On the death of Madho Rao Peshwa (1795) Holkar wish- 
ed to exclude Baji Rao as being a son of Baghunath Eao, 
and his views prevailed for a time. He was, however, an old 
man and no longer active or capable of taking a leading part 
in the politics of the day, and does not again appear in the 
arena, dying two years later on i5th August 1797,^ 

’ 1 G. D. ii, 2SS-288. 

2 G}aorpare^si?e«earci^eaK’o. 222, 
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Holkar left behind him the character of a good soldier, 
a plain, unaffected man and one whose courage was superior 
to his craft, which is no slight praise for a Maratha leader.’’ 
During the lifetime of Ahalya Eai, Tukoji referred all import- 
ant matters to her, and there are only a few records shewing 
him to be at variance with his mistress. The records show 
that during her lifetime he never used a seal of his own, that 
employed by him running 

‘hSAri MaJMr Eao cliaram iatpaf Khandop siit Male Rao 
HalJcar.^^ 

The death of Tukoji Eao was fatal to the interests of 
the TIolkars. Tukoji left two legitimate sons, Kashi Rao and 
Malhar Eao, and two illegitimate, Jasv/ant Eao and Vithoji. 

Kashi Rao was a man of weak intellect, but cannot, as 
Malcolm asserts, have been absolutely imbecile as the State 
records shew that he had been entrusted with the manage- 
ment of part of the State territories during his father’s 
lifetime, though his management was not generally a success, 
owing to his lack of decision and the ease with which he was 
influenced by favourites. His brother Malhar Rao was cast 
in a very different mould, being a man of great activity 
and energy, and of a rather turbulent disposition, very similar 
to that of Jaswant Rao, but without his half-brother’s crafti- 
ness. He had in 1791-2 given great trouble by raiding and 
de\'astating lands belonging both to the Holkars and other 
chiefs and had finally to be brought to order by a force under 
Ram Rao Appaji and Dudrenec,^ his father Tukoji being furi- 
ous with him and in one letter upbraiding Ahalya Bai for 
his bad bringing up. Malcolm states that Ahalya Bai and 
Tukoji desired Kashi Rao and Malhar Rao to occupy positions 
similar to those occupied by themselves, Kashi Rao to con- 
trol affairs at Maheshwar while Malhar Rao to command the 
troops. The correspondence in the State records, however, 
in no way bears this out but shews conclusively that, at any 
rate after Ahalya Bai’s death, Tukoji was bent on securing the 
succession of Kashi Rao. There are numerous letters written 
by Tukoji, during the decline of his health, to Kashi Rao 
urging him to come to him fSo that his succession to the Holkar 
gaddi may be assured, asserting that he has obtained Sindhia’s 
support for him and at the same time upbraiding him for 
his supineness and delay in coming. In 1796, however, 
Kashi Rao appeared before his father and was formally in- 
vested with a JcMlat as his heir. Kashi Rao writes to "Ram 
Rao Appaji on Tuesday, 8th November 1796, My father has 
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been very ill, and I came here by forced marches to visit him. 

He presented me with a dress of honour recognizing me as bis 
successor. This has enraged Malhar Rao so much that he 
has left our camp, and is halting close to the Peshwa. I do not 
know what his intentions are. Please take steps to watch 
his actions.” ^ 

From the moment of their father’s death the two brothers 
commenced contending for the gaddi, Malhar Eao threw 
himself on the protection of the Peshwa, while Kashi Rao 
appealed for help to Sindhia’s minister, Sarje Rao Ghatke. 

Sarje Rao, who at once saw the opening this gave for obtaining 
control over the Holkar dominions, and frustrating the plans 
of Nana Fariiavis, persuaded Sindhia to grant his support. 

On the pretext of preventing civil war a reconciliation was 
effected between the brothers and sworn to by the most 
solemn oaths. This, however, did not prevent Sindhia from 
surroLinding Malhar Rao’s camp, and almost annihilating his 
army. Malhar Rao "was killed in the attack and his infant 
son Khande Rao fell into Sindhia’s hands, who at once put 
him in safe custody. Jaswant Rao and his brother Vithoji, 
however, escaped, the former to Nagpur and the latter to 
Kolhapur.2 

From this moment Jaswant Rao becomes the real chief Jaswant Eao 
of the house of Holkar. Jaswant Rao vras now reduced to the 
greatest straits, as the Nagpur chief, with a view to concOiat- 
ing Sindhia, imprisoned him. After six months’ imprison- 
ment he contrived to escape into Khani^sh, where he found 
asylum with a Bhil leader. Later on, he proceeded to Bar- 
wam and finally to Dhar, where he was received with great 
kindness by Anand Rao Ponwar. While here he was in- 
strumental in saving the State from a raid by a body of Pin- 
daps under Rang Rao Orekar. He was, however, obliged 
to leave Dhar as Sindhia threatened that chief with his dis- 
pleasure if he continued to harbour him. Holkar, therefore, * 
left Dhar provided through the kindness of his host with a 
small sum of money, and attended by about 14 horsemen and * 

120 ragged footmen. Wretched as were the means at his 
disposal, he nevertheless with characteristic energy attacked 
and sacked Depalpur, from which place Dudrenec had just 
withdrawn with bis regular battalions to Indore. This en- 
terprise at once gave him a name and his following rapidly 
increased. Jaswant Rao, well aware of the weakness of his 
position, did not attempt to assert any claims to the Holkar 
estates but gave out that he was the champion of Khande 

1 Original letter in State records. 

2 G. B.ii, 315-316. 
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Eao Holkar, the infant son oiMalhar Eao, and called on all 
the old adherents of the house of Holkar to join his standard.^ 

.He was soon after joined hj Wazir Husain of Sarangpur 
and Amir Khan,^ whose descendants still hold Tonk State in 
Rijputana. Commencing a general predatory campaign he 
began to ravage on all sides. The defeat of some of Dudre- 
nec’s battalions at Kasrawad ^ increased his reputation and re- 
sulted in the Chevalier Dudrenec’s forsaking the service of the 
puppet chief Kashi Rao for that of Jaswant Eao. Jaswant 
Rao’s star was now in the ascendant and he realised that with 
this formidable accession to his forces his dreams of re-estab- 
lishing the fame of the house of Holkar might at last come 
true. With Dudrenec’s assistance he was able to obtain the 
services of some more Europeans and raised two additional 
brij^^ades under. Captains Dodd and Plumet.^ He next pro- 
ceeded to Maheshwar, where he obtained considerable trea- 
sure, and was able to pay his troops. While here Jaswant 
Bao w'as sitting on the bank of the Narbada amusing him- 
self with firing at a mashdl alight on the river when the 
matchlock burst and inflicted a severe wound in his eye.”^ 
He then proceeded to overrun Malwa, levying dues from the 
chiefs of Dewas, and every place of importance, half ruining 
Sindhia’s districts. Sindhia’s army in N(»rthern India was 
at this time (1799) engaged in reducing the fort of Agra, 
which was in the hands of Lakwa Dada’s adherents, while 
Sindhia himself was occupied with affairs at Poona, and it 
was not until 1801 that he was able to leave the Deccan and 
advance northwards to the rescue of his districts.® In 
April of this year Vithoji Holkar when engaged on a maraud- 
ing expedition was captured by some of the Peshwa’s troops. 
The Peshwa, though urged to treat him with leniency, in- 
sisted on his death. He was executed by being tied to the 
foot of an elephant while Baji Rao sat a composed spectator 

as tile animal dragged him to a lingering 

death in the public street. For this act Jaswant Rao 

never forgave the Peshwa.' 

Holkar on the approach of Sindhia saw that his only 
chance lay in at once striking a decisive blow. Sindhia, who 
had reached Btirhanpur, had already detached Major George 

1 In sux^port^of this his seal as seen on the State records was engraved 
* Shri Mhalsa Kant Charanl tatpdr Malhdr jlSut Khande. Rao ffolhan^* *.e,j 
At the feet of (servant of) the husband of the noble Mhalsa, Khande Bao, 

the son of Malhar Bao**’ 

2 Prinsep s Life of Amtr Khan, 95. 

S Ihid, 100. 

... I 'Appendix B. 

‘ ^ .Pmsep s Kto* no. '/«'■ 

' f a,t).ii,344 - '’m‘ .. 
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Hessing mth three battalions of his own corps and one from 
that of Pidele Pilose, to protect his capital. It was now June 
and the rains had broken, but Hessing with astonishing rapi- 
dity contrived to reach Ujjain by the end of the month. 
Sindhia appears to have formed an exaggerated idea of Hol- 
kar’s strength, as he sent Lieutenant MacIntyre with two batta- 
lions and six companies to support Hessing, and three days 
later followed them up with two of* Sutherland’s battalions 
under Captain Gautier, and a park of artillery, escorted by two 
more battalions under Major Brownrigg. These isolated 
bodies some 20 to 30 miles apart offered Jaswant Eao an oppor- 
tunity he was not th e man to let slip. Passing by Hessing, w^ho 
was kept occupied by Amir Khan’s horse, he fell on Mac- 
Intyre’s party at Weori and forced him to surrender. He then 
pushed on against the guns under Brownrigg. Brownrigg 
had joined Gautier at Sat was and hearing of the disaster to 
MacIntyre had taken up a strong position. Holkar, who is 
said in a contemporary account to have had 14 regular 
battalions and 5r5, 000 horse and about 60 guns with him, 
suffered a signal defeat, losing a large number of men, and re* 
tired hastily on to Indore, whence he sent for Amir Khan to 
join him. Amir Khan, ho-wever, was bent on retrieving his 
position and Holkar encouraged by his example joined him 
before Uj jain with twm regular brigades. On July 2nd, 1801, 
Holkar and Amir Khan £viding their forces into two bodies 
moved on Hessing who was drawn up with the city at his 
rear. George Hessing, a son of John Hessing by a native 
woman, proved unequal to the contest and fled to Bhairongarh 
at an early stage of the fight, leaving it to his subordinates 
to face the onslaught of Holkar’s battalions led by a French- 
man called Fleury.^ After a stubborn resistance Sindhia’s 
battalions were overpowered. Of 12 European officers with 
the force eight were killed and three wounded and taken 
prisoners, Hessing alone escaping.^ 

This victory enormously increased Holkar’s prestige, 
while Sindhia, galled by his defeat, sent urgent orders to 
Perron to join him at once. Perron, however, who was en^ 
gaged in a private quarrel with George Thotnas, and w^as also 
intriguing with I^akw^a Dada, though he promised immediate 
compliance, never attempted to join his master. At length 
on September 24th, all hope of Perron’s co-operation being at 
an end, Sindhia, who had been joined by Sarje Eao Ghatke 
with 10,000 Maratha horse and 5 of Sutherland’s battalions 
from the Deccan, determined to advance. Sindhia’s force 

^ Appendix D, 

2 Compton, 264*21)6. Prinsep i Life of Amtr Khan,~yio6k IV, CJ:iJip. I. 
G. P. ii, 638* 
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consisted of 12 regular battalions and over 20,000 horse. 
Holkar at once returned to the defence of his capital, with 
a force of 10 battalions of regular infantry, 5,000 Kohillas, 
12,000 Maratha horse and 1.5,000 Pathan horse under Amir 
Khan,- and 98 guns. Holkar was, however, without Euro- 
pean officers, though why this was so is not clear. Dudrenec, 
who was in Eampura, there is no doubt, was at this time 
meditating joining Sindhia, and was only awaiting the turn 
of events, but it is not so easy to account for the absence 
of the others. Major Ambrose, who was in Holkar’s service, 
states that Plumet also deserted at his juncture, a fact which 
so irritated Jaswant Rao that he never again admitted a 
Frenchman into his service, entitling them all daghabaz or 
traitors* 

Holkar reached Indore just before Sarje Rao and took 
up a position to the south of the city, Ghatke, who arrived on 
October 13th, encamping at the village of Bijalpur (22'^ 40' N. 
— ^75' 53' E,). That night Holkar changed ground to the north, 
putting Indore between himself and the enemy and taking a 
post behind a deep ravine, which he covered with his guns. 
Early on the moriiing of the 14th, Sutherland began his 
attack, moving rapidly up with his 12 battalions, but was 
obliged to make a considerable detour on account of the 
ravine and did not come in touch with the enemy till 3 in the 
afternoon. In the meantime Holkar had directed Amir 
Khan and Bhawani Bakshi to make their way round to the 
rear of the enemy. A prematoe encounter between two par- 
ties of horse frustrated Holkar’s plans. It appears, however, 
that he might still have won the day as Sindhia’s infantry 
had been thrown into momentary confusion by the retreating 
horse. He hesitated, however, the infantry rallied, and 
the chance was lost. Sending his Maratha horse to keep Ainir 
Khan employed Sutherland threw his battalions into the 
ravine and in spite of a murderous fire from the wdiole of 
Holkar’s artillery carried the position. As he was clearing 
the ravine Amir Khan galloped down to Holkar’ s assistance, 
taking Sutherland in rear. Sutherland at once faced about 
the hindermost companies of his force, and opened a heavy 
fire of grape and round shot on the Pathans, who were strug- 
gling over the rough ground in the ravine. Amir Khan’s 
favourite horse Barchhi BahMur” w'as shot under him and 
his men, thinking he was killed, fled. By 6 o’clock in the 
evening the defeat had become a rout and Holkar fled to Jam 
Ghat in the fastnesses of the Yindhyas, leaving all his guns 
and baggage in the hands of the enemy, 


1 Comptort, 266. Pfinsep : Lif^ af Arnn Khm, 140-144, G. D. ii, 361, 
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Sarje Eao then entered the city and after plundering 
it systematically, practised every form of atrocity on the 
inhabitants, so that the wells were filled with the bodies of 
women who had committed suicide to escape dishonour. 
Jaswant Eao, who was now reduced to the last extremities to 
procure money to pay his troops, sent his baggage to Mahesh- 
war and suddenly fell upon the town of Eatlam, from which 
he extracted a large sum of money, and passing on into 
Eajputana sacked the shrine of Nathdwara (1803).i 

Sindhia, partly overrating his success, and partly out 
of consideration for Jaswant Eao as the real bead of the 
house of Holkar, instead of following up his advantage, offer- 
ed to make terms, and sent Kashi Eao, whom it no longer 
served his purpose to support, to .Jaswant Eao’s camp. But 
Jaswant Eao "demanded inordinate terms, and negotiations 
fell through, Holkar continuing his predatory career. 

Mthough Dudrenec had deserted to Sindhia his batta- 
lions remained faithful to Holkar, and now joined their em- 
ployer at Jawad. Failing in his attempt to force Sindhia 
into another encounter, Holkar, as soon as he was joined by 
the rest of his infantry from Maheshwar, started for the 
Deccan, plundering as he went. Finally, on 25th October 1802 
he defeated the combined forces^ of Baji Eao and Sindhia 
under Sadashiv Eao Bhau and Dawes before Poona and seized 
the city. In this fight the fortunes of the day were turned in 
HoUcar’s favour entirely by his own intrepid action at a criti- 
cal moment. His troops were falling hack; “the confusion,” 
as a native historian says, “ was like that of the day of judg- 
ment; no one knew where he was or what he was about.” 
At this crisis Jaswant Eao, who had been watching the course 
of the fight from a distance, sprang on his horse, spurred to the 
head of his troops, and led a charge right into Sindhia’ s 
guns, overwhelming Dawes’ battalions by sheer weight of 
numbers, Jaswant Eao after his victory waited till the aiTival 
of AmritEao (November 12th), whom he persuaded to take up 
the Peshwaship which Baji Eao was alleged to have abdicated 
by flying to the protection of the British. The treaty of 
Bassein, and General Wellesley’s advance on Poona, however, 
destroyed Holkar’ s hopes of success, and, after giving the city 
up to plunder, he retreated Into Malwa.® 

In May 1803 the Peshwi was reinstated. Sindhia, who 
was at Burhanpur, was endeavouring to form a confederacy 
against the British and had already secured the Nagpur chief. 
In spite of recent events he now made overtures to Jaswant 

Rajasthani^ 424. 

2 Of^mpton, 2*79. G* B. ii, 365. 

3 a D. is, 380-388. 
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Kao, to wiom he made over Hs nephew, Khande Eao, and 
daughter, Bhima Bai, ceded all the ancient possessions of the 
Holkars in Malwa and promised to recognise his rights in 
T Tin diist ha.n .1 Holkar agreed to join the allies, and at first 
shewed signs of carrying out his intentions, but suddenly 
retired across the Narbada to Indore, excusing himself on 
the grounds of lack of funds. 

This conduct was characteristic of Maratha tactics, and 
there is no doubt that he was merely awaiting the course of 
events, and even made no attempt to disguise his pleasure at 
the early reverses met with by Sindhia. During the hostilities 
Holkar had occupied himself in levying dues in Malwa, from 
friend and foe indiscriminately, but on hearing of Sindhia’ s 
disasters he had moved to Jaipur, from which place he sent 
his agent to Sindhia. The swift and complete destruction of 
that chief’s resources appalled him, and he would then have 
intervened had not the course of events proved too rapid, while 
Sindhia, to whom he sent his agent after the treaties of Sarji 
Anjangaum and Euihanpur, exasperated with his behaviour 
reported the fact to the British. Sarje Kao persuaded him 
later on to re-open negotiations but no result was arrived at. 
Jaswant Eao continued his professions of friendship to the 
British, and Lord Lake in January 1804 entered into negoti- 
ations with him. After some delay Holkar sent his vakils, who 
demanded the most extravagant terms, including the right to 
collect chaulh as his ancestors had formerly done, and the ces- 
sion of the twelve finest districts in the doih and Bundelkhand. 
The tone in which the demands were made sufBciently indi- 
cated the hostile intentions of their author, which were con- 
firmed by the interception of letters from him to British feud- 
atories calling on them to unite against the British. In 
April Holkar moved to Ajmer and then on to Jaipur, where he 
commenced plundering. On Ifith April orders were sent to 
Generals Lake and Wellesley to attack Holkar. It was at 
this time that Holkar’s British officers Vickers, Todd and 
Eyan were executed at Nahar Magra (The Tiger’s Hill) 
near Udaipur for refusing to fight against their countrymen 
and wishing to take advantage of Lord Wellesley’s proclama- 
tion. Their heads were struck off and exposed on pikes and 
their bodies denied burial, a false charge of correspond- 
ing with the enemy being made the excuse for their 
death.2 

1 6.l).ii,388. 

2 This hill stands 7 miles from the eastern pass leading to" Udaipur. 

This spot has ou more than one occasion been the scene of important 

events. Here Bappa, the founder of the Udaipur house, received his famous 
‘ ‘ darkedged sword,’ ’ and Eana Sanga. Hie opponent of Babar, lost his eye. 
SajastMn i, 211, 271, 416. Thorn; jK'e«»o»fa 4 the War (1803-6), 326. 
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The downfa;!! of Holkar was rapid. In July and August he 
gained a signal but only temporary success over Monson’s^ 
detachment, while his defeat at Delhi (Oct. 8-14), Dig (Nov, 
13) and Parrukhabad (Nov. 17) and the capture of Chandor 
and Galna broke his power and he retreated into Me war. 
After the rains he again entered Northern India in September, 
with 12,000 horse and 3,000 infantry, giving out that he would 
be joined by the Sikhs and Afghans. He w’-as closely followed 
by Lord Lake, who cut oil his retreat. If he really expected 
aid from the Sikhs he was disappointed, as they remained 
neutral and contented themselves with mediating on Jaswant 
Rao^s behalf. Holkar’s position at this juncture was most 
critical, Indore and other important places were occupied 
by Sindhia’s troops acting as British allies and but for the 
clement policy of the British Government the State would 
have ceased to exist. Driven to extremities he sent agents 
to Lord Lake, who was encamped on the banks of the Bias, 
and a treaty was concluded through Colonel Malcolm, on 24th 
December 1805, at Raj pur Ghat.^ 

Bv this treaty Holkar renounced his claims to Tonk, 
Bundi and all places north of tlie Bundi hills, and on Bundel- 
khand ; engaged never to entertain Europeans in his service, or 
employ Sarje Rao Ghatke ; while the British on their side re- 
stored him his possessions south of the Chambal and in the 
Deccan with certain exceptious. To this treaty Sir George 
Barlow added a declatory article restoring Tonk while the 
dissolution of existing treaties with the states of Rajputana 
left Jaipur at his mercy. 

On his return from Hindusthan Jaswant Rao proceeded 
to reduce his army, discharging 20,000 Deccani horse and some 
others. The former gave no trouble, but the latter, who were 
mostly Pathans, mutinied. Holkar to pacify them made over 
his nephew Khande Rao as a pledge for the payment of arrears. 
The Pathans at once proceeded to put him forw-ard as the real 
head of the house of Holkar, but were speedily pacified by a 
grant of money levied by Holkar from the Jaipur chief. 
Khande Rao was sent back and promptly poisoned by his 
uncle,® 

Jaswant Rao now began to shew signs of insanity. In 
1808 the Jodhpur chief Man Singh, in whose territory Hol- 
kar's family had found refuge during the war, requested Jas- 
want Eao’s aid against the Jaipur chief with whom he was 


1 Thom. Memoir, 357, Cr. B. ii, 428-440. MajastJidn ii, 524, 

2 Appendix A, — No, 1* For war see WeUington^s Indian Despatches hy 
Gnrwood, Vol. iii, especially pp, 230, 283, 293, 295, 396, 397, 406, 407, 413, 
and the Despatches of the Marqtfis of WeMesky by Montgomery Martin, 
Vol. iT. 
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contending for tlie hand of the Udaipur princess. Holkar 
had promised Jaipur not to interfere, but he sent Amir Khan, 
who joined either side as his interests dictated, while he in- 
discriminately plundered the land of both chiefs.^ It was 
in this year that Jaswant Rao completed his tale of atrocities 
by murdering Kashi Rao, who was confined in Galna fort, 
whence Jaswant Rao^s family priest and evil genius Chimna 
Bhau removed him to the jungles and then made away with 
him, 

Jaswant Rao’s insanity rapidly increased, becoming of a 
more and more violent description, until he expired on 

October 28th, 1811, at Bhanpura, where his cenotaph now 
stands.^ 

Thus ended the life of this turbulent chieftain. Jaswant 
Rao is described as a man of middle stature but of a wiry and 
active build. He excelled in the use of arms and in horse- 
manship, while his courage in the field was equal to his skill 
in arms, and he gloried in all feats of personal prowess. He 
knew his own language well, writing it with great correctness. 
His followers regarded him with mixed feelings of awe and 
admiration. 

He is thus described at the end of his career : ‘^At the 
period of these transactions (the treaty of 1805) Jaswant 
Rao Holkar was a good-looking, lively man, and though he 
had but one eye his countenance might be termed on the 
whole handsome. There was also a pleasantness in his man- 
ners and conversations that but ill-comported with the 
ahominable cruelties of which he was guilty to the prisoners 
whom the chances of war threw into his hands—yet this was 
only part of his capricious disposition which continually 
transported him to extremes ; for sometimes he would assume 
the most stately deportment, and array himself in gorgeous ap- 
parel covered with pearls and diamonds, all which he would 
suddenly cast aside and, with outly a clout round his middle, 
would gallop on a hare-ridged pony throughout his camp. 
In the same spirit he was generous to his followers, though 
savagely inhuman to his enemies ; but neither his liberality nor 
his cruelty had any bounds, all was the effect of immediate im- 
pulse ana passion, which gave a strange colour to his actions. 
It is said, however, that amidst this extravagance bordering 
on madness, which was heightened by the immoderate drink- 
ing of brandy, he had a mind more qtiick of conception and 
fertile in resources than any other of the Maratha chiefs. ’’3 


I 1 tow: 1,4^; ii, 135, , - 

2 Malcolm gives the correct aative date but transcribes it wrongly. 

* Thom. M&imm of iM Wa^ i9 ^ . ‘'"I’ ; 
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When Jaswant Rao became incapable of managing his The 
affairs the administration of the State devolved on his minis- ^iS08~\7)!^ 
ter Bala Ram Seth,^ who was, however, entirely under the 
influence of Tulsi Bai, a concubine of the late chief. Tulsi 
Bai was supposed to be the daughter of Ajiba, a priest of the 
Man Bhao sect.^ The story of David and Uriah was repeated, 
but the injured husband in this case was compensated by a 
pecuniary reward and the gift of a horse and some clothes. 

Tulsi Bai was a woman of great beauty, superior education, 
considerable talent and fascinating manners. Her disposition, 
however, was erne], violent, and vindictive, and her conduct 
dissolute. Such was the woman who for nearly ten years 
controlled the destinies of the house of Holkar. Before the 
death of Jaswant Rao Tulsi Bai adopted as his heir Malhar 
Rao, his illegitimate son by a potter woman, Keshri Bai. 

This adoption was recognised, Zalim Singh travelling 
from Kotah to Bhanpnra to pay the homage due from a 33). 
feudatory to his suzerain. With such a woman at the head 
of the State the administration soon fell into confusion, 
intrigues were the order of the day, while the army mutinied 
and was only brought to order by the vigorous intervention of 
Amir Khan, who on his departure for Rajpiitana soon after 
left as his agent Ghafur Khan (afterwards Nawab of Jaora) 
to watch affairs in the Holkar court. 

Another disturbance, however, arose "when Dharma 
Kanw^ar, an Ahir by caste, and an ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous man who had been given command of the army, seized the 
persoms of Jaswant Rao, Malhar Rao and Tulsi Bai with the 
intention, of making away with them and usurping the sup- 
reme poww himselL Amir Khan, however, opportunely 
arrived and rescued the captives, Dharma being executed. 

There was at this time no real administration, the Holkar 
State having degenerated into a mere wandering and preda- 
tory court presided over by a woman whose profligate ways 
disgusted even her not too particular associates. The absence 
of any regular administration necessitated a resort to the most 
ruinous methods to obtain money to support the court and 
army. Revenue was collected at the sword’s point indiscri- 
minately from Sindhia’s, the Ron war’s or even Holkar’ s 
own territories. The rights of neither chief nor subject were 


1 He had been Holkar' s agent in concluding the treaty of Eajpurghat 
in 1805. 

2 A small and somewhat peculiar sect founded about 1193 by Krisham- 
bunath Joshi, a scoundrel of the worst type. The adherents of this sect 
wear black clothes. The name is derived from Maha and Anubhava, ie., 
men of “ great knowledge.” Their head- quarters are at Amraoti in the 
Central Provinces, There is a Manbhao temple at Indore, I. A. xi, 22, 
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respected, and successful leaders of expeditions were on their 
return plundered by their more powerful but less successful 
associates. The whole country was in a state of anarchy, 
which was increased by the numerous petty Rajput and Bhil 
chiefs who issued from their forts and fastnesses to plunder the 
surrounding districts*, while the cultivators themselves, driven 
to desperation, indemnified themselves for their losses by 
pillaging their neighbours. On all sides nolence, rapine and 
bloodshed reigned supreme. In the Holkar court itself in- 
trigue was rife, fomented by Sindhia and Amir Khan, who 
wished to turn the misfortunes of the Holkar State to their 
owm benefit. 

In October 1813 Lord Moira (Hastings) arrived in India. 
By this time the fallacy of the policy followed in 1805-6 had 
become only too evident in the distracted condition of Cen- 
tral India and the nev? Governor-General at once took steps 
to combat it.^ 

In September 1817 the Peshwa at length determined on 
hostilities against the British, and under the cloak of recruit- 
ing a force to assist in suppressing the Pindarls augmented his 
own army. At the same time he sent emissaries to all the 
chiefs calling on them to combine against the British.^ On 
October 16th Lord Moira took the field in person and the 
campaign commenced. The Holkar court^ had been offered 
a further inducement to join' the Peshwa by the gift of one 
lakh and sixty thousand rupees as pay for the troops with 
the promise of more as soon as the army crossed the Narbada. 
The army after receiving the money was in high spirits and 
decided to march to the Deccan, when the news of Sir John 
Malcolm’s arrival at Agar, only 40 miles distant, on December 
4th, 1817, and of Sir Thomas Hislop at Ujjain caused the 
utmost consternation. Tantia Jogh, who had been suspected 
of wishing to make terms with the English, had been made a 
prisoner on November 24th, but was nevertheless consulted 
at this crisis and counselled the opening of negotiations with 
the British, but he was overruled by the Pathan sarddrs^ 
headed by Ghafur Khan and Ram Din. Strenuous efforts were 
at once made to collect all the forces at Holkar’ s disposal, 
and the army then moved from Rampura to Mehidpur vid 
Indore, intending to cross the Narbada at Maheshwar and 
join the Peshwa’ s army. In the meantime Sir John, who had 
fallen back and effected a junction with Sir Thomas Hislop, 
now advanced to Parana, no answer having been sent to a 


1 Piinsep Hist, i, 228 to 260 ; 326 to 340 ; 395 to 416 (for sketch of the 
condition of Central India at this time see ii, 10 ; fox* plan of campai^ 
see aiso at end of this yolume). ; . . 
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friendly letter he liad addressed to MaMr Eao. From Tarana 
he again wrote advising the chief to treat with Sir Thomas 
Hislop. Valdls were then sent and the most liberal terms 
offered, but without result. Tulsi Bai herself was desirous 
of retiring with the young chief to the British camp, but 
this did not suit the views of her military commanders, who 
were bent on hostilities. On the morning of December 20th 
the commanders removed Malhar Rao from the care of Tulsi 
Bai, whom they confined to her quarters. Late that night 
she was taken from her tent to the banks of the Sipra and 
there beheaded, and her body cast into the stream. It was 
near dawn of day when this occurred and many who were 
asleep in the quarter of the camp where she was were awaken- 
ed by her cries, but, to use the emphatic words of a person 
who witnessed the scene, not a foot stirred and not a voice 
was raised to save a woman who had never shewn mercy to 
others.’’^ 

Such was the tragic fate of the beautiful but profligate 
woman who had so long ruled the house of Holkar. 

On the day of this murder the British troops advanced 
to within seven miles of Holkar’s camp, when a warning letter 
was sent in the name of the young chief to the British general, 
concluding with the vaunting words ‘‘If you will advance 
recollect it is the army of Holkar.” 

Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm leaving their 
baggage at the village of Dulet advanced on the enemy up 
the right bank of the Sipra towards Mehidpur, their road 
lying through an avenue of trees which marked the town 
and the main position of the enemy. A reconnaissance made 
by Colonel Blacker shewed that the Holkar forces were drawn 
up on the left bank forming the chord to an arc made by a 
bend in the stream. The troops were in two lines, the guns 
and infantry in front and the cavalry massed in compact 
blocks behind them. In the centre of their line, which was 
parallel to the bank and about 800 yards from it, was the 
deserted ^ullage of Dabri, on their right a deep ravine, while 
theic left was protected by a bend of the river. 

After some preliminary movements by the cavalry and 
light troops who cleared small bodies of the enemy from the 
right bank the main body moved across the river at noon. 
They advanced with the greatest steadiness though enfiladed 
by a galling fire of grape and round shot, the light guns of the 
Horse ArtiUery, who were covering them, being soon put out 
of action by the heavier guns of the enemy. Hard fighting at 
length won the day. At the sound of the bugle the line which 
had formed up under cover of a sand bank rose as one man 
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and moved on the batteries. Sir John, who was in command, 
in Ms excitement took off his helmet raising a cheer which 
was answered by the line. The infantry carried the position 
at the charge. The enemies’ infantry did not await the shock, 
but the gunners cooly served their guns to the last moment, 
all being sabered or bayonetted at their posts. The rout 
was complete, Sir John following up the fugitives with the 
cavalry, who only desisted when darkness came on. 

The British losses amounted to 174 killed and 604 wounded, 
including three European officers killed and 35 wounded 
and 27 native officers killed and w^ounded ; most of the 
wounds were desperate, being made by round shot and grape. 
The enemy lost 3,000.^ The day ended with a heavy fall of 
rain, due it was supposed to the cannonade, which converted 
the battlefield info a quagmire and made the rescue of the 
wounded a very difficult task. Many of the wounded died 
from the intense cold, while the dead and even the wounded 



W'ere stripped and mutilated by the marauding camp followers 
of the Maratha army.^ Malhar Eao was present during the 



fight on an elephant, and when he saw his troops fly burst into 
tears. He escaped from the field, but his jewelled sword was 
taken by the Mysore Horse and ultimately presented to 
Malcolm. The fugitives were pursued through Sitamau to 
near Mandasor, where they made overtures for peace, and 
Tantia Jogh, who had been restored to power, w'as sent to 
ask for terms. The Treaty of Mandasor was signed on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1818, and ratified on the 17th.^ By the Treaty of 
Mandasor Amir Khan was recognised as an independent chief, 
all claims on the Eajputana chiefs were abandoned, and all 
land held by Holkar south of the Narbada was gi ven up, while 
the British Grovernmeiit undertook to keep up a field force 
sufficient to protect the Holkar territories from aggression and 
maintain its tranquillity (this force is still cantoned at Mhow), 
the State army was reduced to reasonable proportions, and a 
contingent force raised, at the expense of the State, to co- 
operate with the British when required ; Ghafiir Khan was 
recognised as Nawab of Jaora and independent of the Holkar 
Darbar ; and a Eesident was appointed at the Holkar court. 

After the battle of Mehidpur Tantia Jogh had escaped 
from his guards and joined Malhar Kao, whose mother, Keshri^ ; i < 
Bai, now the acknowledged head of the administration, had ^ 
at once appointed him her minister and employed him, as 
mentioned above, to conclude the Treaty of Mandasor. 


^ Blacker’s Mmioks, pp, 146 , 453 . Adatic Journalt July 1818 . 
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The immense benefit conferred by this treaty soon be- 
came apparent. The State income in 1817 was scarcely 5 
lakhs, and even that sum was only extorted by Tiolence and 
represented rather the gains of a predatory horde than the 
revenues of an established state. The administration was 
taken over by Tantia Jogh, who by the time of his death in 
1826 had raised the revenues to 27 lakhs, which, added to 
certain payments made by the British Government and tri- 
butary States, amounted to a total of 30 lakhs. 

The capital of the State, which had hitherto been either 
at Maheshwar or Bhanpura, was now finally removed to Indore. 
One of Tantia Jogh’s first reforms was the reduction of the 
army. A certain number of men were selected to form the 
contingent force required by the treaty and sent to Mehidpur 
and a small number retained for escort and police work. 

In 1819 two insurrections arose, one headed by Kislma 
Kuiiwar,who posed as the deceased Malhar Rao, the brother of 
Jaswarit Rao, and the other by Hari Rao Holkar, a cousin of 
the chief. The first revolt was easily suppressed by the 
Mehidpur Contingent, while the second, which might have 
become serious, was terminated by Hari Rao himself, who 
surrendered and was imprisoned at Maheshwar. 

Two other disturbances arose in 1821 and 1822 at Ram- 
pura and Barkhera, but were suppressed with the assistance 
of British troops. 

In April 1826 Tantia Jogh died. In this same year the 
British Government entered into an agreement regarding 
poppy cultivation with the Indore State as well as with other 
States in Malv^'a by which cultivation wras to be limited while 
Government retained the exclusive right of purchasing all 
opium except a fixed quantity retained for local consumption. 
This scheme proved an entire failure and was in 1829 replaced 
by the present export duty levied on all opium leaving Cen- 
tral India. % 

In 1829 and again in 1830 Holkar’s pargana of Nand- 
was was invaded by the Thakur of Begu, a feudatory of Udai- 
pur, who was expelled by the contingent and State troops. 

The death of Tantia Jogh proved a serious loss as Mal- 
har Rao was a weak ruler easily influenced by favourites, 
and the condition of the State rapidly deteriorated. The 
treasury was soon depleted and the army clamouring for 
arrears of pay, a condition of tension which was only relieved 
hy the chief’s mother, Keshri Bai, who advanced money from 
her own private purse. In 1831 a fresh disturbance was raised 
by a fanatic Sathmahal, who professed to be inspired by the 
god Khande Rao and contrived to raise a large following. 
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tliem, and wken they returned to their men they found that 
they had been attacked and dispersed. 

The chief, thoroughly alarmed, had thought only of Lis 
own safety and his fears were worked on by Revaji Phanse, 
in whose hands he became a mere puppet, remaining entiiely 
within his palace precincts, practically a prisoner in the hands 
of his minister. The pecuniary embarrassments of the State 
finally compelled Revaji to resign in November 1836. Mat- 
ters, "hov/ever, still went from bad to worse and by 1838 the 
State was in a condition of anarchy, life and property were 
both insecure, while the chief was a nonentity surrounded by 
rogues and desperadoes who ruined the country by their 
exactions. Finally, the British Government was obliged to 
intervene and w^arn the chief that unless the administration 
was reformed the Government would be obliged to assume 
the management of affairs. The warning had the desired 
effect and matters improved until the chief fell under the per- 
nicious influence of one Bhawani Din, which necessitated a 
farther remonstrance from Government. In 1841 after the 
dismissal of Bhawani Din the chief himself assumed the 
direction of his affairs, but his health was too weak and the real 
management of the State devolved on his son-in-law, Raja 
Bhau Phanse, who, though a man of intemperate habits, was 
not devoid of administrative capacity. Finally, the chief 
nominated Narayan Rao Palshikar as Diwan, but he unfor- 
tunately died in October and his son Ram Rao, who was ap- 
pointed his successor, was too young a man to manage affairs 
and the real power again fell to Raja Bhau Phanse, 

The Maharaja, whose weak health gave cause for alarm, 
was now pressed Iby the Resident to nominate an heir. After 
much persuasion he selected Khande Rao, a boy of eleven, the 
son of Bapu Holkar, a Zamindar of Jotsikhera village near 
Indore, who was formally adopted on 2nd July 1841, The 
chiefs health, never good, now became rapidly worse and he 
retired entirely from public life, leaving the State to look after 
itself. Intrigues arose on behalf of Martand Rao, and finally 
the Governor-General (Lord Ellenhorough) was, in 1843, 
obliged to address the chief, intimating that the succession of 
Khande Rao alone would be recognised and requiring him to 
entrust the administration to capable and reliable ministers. 
The Maharaja, however, never received this letter. On Oc- 
tober 16th he became unconscious and died on 24th. During 
his last illness the confusion had increased, the cash in the 
treasury and even his private hoard was madej^away with, 
while the State seal was affixed to new land grants and leases 
of districts issued by the rogues who sarrounded him to their 
friends and adherents. 

B 2 
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adeRao Kliande Rao at once sacceeded and was formally instal- 
a— 44). led on November The admimstration was entrusted to 

Eaja Bliau Phanse, but tbe young cbief proved weak iu mind 
and body and entirely under the influence of his minister. 

There were no prospects of his turning out a capable ruler, 
and his sudden death at the age of 15 could not be looked on 
as anything but a relief. 

Kliaade Eao had no issue and there was no one left with 
a legal claim to succeed. Under these circumstances it rested 
with the British Government to nominate a successor and \ 

even to decide on the expediency of maintaining the separate 
existence of the State. Sir Claude Wade was at this juncture 
succeeded by Sir Robert Hamilton. The new Resident was 
instructed to make enquiries regarding a suitable successor. 

The Ma Sahiba at first urged the claims of Mattand Rao but 
the British Government declified to consider them, and she 
then nominated the younger of the two sons of Bhau Holkar. 

The Government of India in accepting the Ma Sahiba’s views 
asked why the younger son was selected and requested the 
Resident to make further enquiries. The Resident then re- 
ported that the younger son was chosen as being the more 
comely and healthy child and his horoscope the more fori^ 
tunate.” 


:iikoji Rao The Resident then, but without making any enquiries, an- 
;i (1844—86). nounced in open Dar1)ar the selection of Bhau Holkar’s second 
son, who v/as installed on 27th June 1844 as Takoji Rao Hol- 
kar IL These proceedings met with the disapproval of 
Government, the Governor-General holding that the investi- 
ture of the young chief, instead of bearing the appearance of a 
free act of grace on the part of the British Government, had 
assumed more the form of a succession by legitimate right, 
and that it had been the intention of Government to mark 
distinctly on this occasion the difference of position between a 
nominee of the Paramount Power and a Chief vsucceedirig by 
hereditary right, by delivering to the Maharaja a mmd nom- 
inating him to the gcidM and fixing the amount of namr he 
should pay to the P>ritish Government on the occasion ; 
this the precipitate action of the Resident had prevented. 

The same Regency Council as had held office under the 
late Chief continued, but a close supervision was now main- 
tained by the Resident, and numerous reforms were set on 
foot. Order and tranquillity reigned throughout the State. 
By 1845 the State had commenced to recover its prosperity 
and, notwithstanding the heavy expenses of two succession 
ceremonies, there was a balance of 6 lakhs in the Treasury while 
therev€Eto‘hadrim’tp::$S(^ the young Chief 

began to eviiice in the administration. 
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This ill suited the designs of Raja Bhau Phanse, who 
complained that the Maharaja’s enquiries were emharrassing 
and irksome. The Resident, howev'er, supported the chief in 
his desire to gain an insight into the administration, on which 
Raja Bhau Phanse finally quitted Indore, taking the Maha- 
raja’s seal with him. Ram Rao Palshikar, the hereditary 
Diwan, was at once placed at the head of the administration, 
which was carried on without any interruption. 

In June 1849 Martand Rao died at Poona and in Sep- 
tember the Ma Sahiba Keshri Bai, the venerable widow of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, died. She was respected by allclas>ses 
and much beloved by the young chief, while her influence, 
always exerted in the general interest of the State, bad been 
of the greatest assistance to the British authorities. Tbe 
chief, after her death, began to take a larger share in the 
administration and rapidly shewed his aptitude for ruling, and 
after making a tour through India, visiting all important 
places, was granted full administrative powens in 1852. 

The most important event in this chief’s rule was the 
Mutiny of 1857. When the outbreak at Meerut took place 
on May 10th Sir Robert Hamilton was still Agent to the 
Governor-General, but he went home on sick leave immedi- 
ately after, and was relieved by Colonel H. M. Durand. 
When Colonel Durand entered on his duties he remarked that 
there was not a ripple to break the calm which reigned in 
Central India.” Three weeks later, however, a sepoy was 
caught carrying a letter full of treasonable suggestions to th§. 
Rewah chief. On May 14th he heard of the Meerut outbreak 
and realised the serious nature of his position. 

The troops at Mhow consisted of a British Battery with 
native drivers, a regiment of Kative Infantry and a wing of 
Native Cavalry, no great source of strength, while in Indore 
itself there were 200 men of the Mehidpur Contingent. Every- 
thing in fact depended on Holkar, who had 2,000 regular and 
4,000 irregular Infantry, 2,000 regular and 1,200 irregular 
Cavalry and 600 gunners with 24 guns. Colonel Durand at 
once called in 270 Bhils from the Corps at Bhopawar, and 2 
troops of Cavalry, increased later on by a further detachment 
of the Bhopal Contingent brought by Colonel Travers, consist- 
ing of 270 Infantry and 2 guns. These reinforcements ar- 
rived on May 20th, while Holkar sent 3 companies of Infantry 
and 3 guns to guard the Residency. 

News of the outbreak at Nasirabad (May 28th), Nimaoh 
(June 3rd), Jhansi (June 7th) and Gwalior (June 14th) fol- 
lowed in quick succession. 

On the night of June 30th one of Colonel Travers’ ser- 
ants warned Durand that an attack would be made on the 
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Residency next daj, bat^ke was not believed. At 8 the next 
morning Durand was informed of a disturbance in the Bazar. 
As he walked out to the verandah to make further inquiries 
the 3 Holkar guns opened fire on the Bhopal Contingent lines. 
Durand at once sent to Mhow for the Battery and Travers 
turned out his men but could not get them to act against the 
rebels, while the Bhils, soared by the big guns, retreated into 
the inner rooms. At 10 o’clock the Contingent troops an- 
nounced that they would not remain in Indore but were ready 
to escort the Agent, Durand was, therefore, compelled to 
retire to Sehore, which he reached on 4th July. The Mhow 
troops rose on the night of July 1st, and on the night of the 
4th all but a few of Holkars troops swarmed out of Indore 
cutting telegraph wires and pkindoring and burning houses, 
and made for Gwalior. 

Holkar throughout this trying time was almost, if not 
quite, powerless, his troops being entirely beyond his control. 
As early as Juno 9th he had urged Durand to send away the 
ladies and children and treasure to Mhow, but his counsels 
were not accepted, and again on the 1st July he had written 
offering to help to the best of his ability. After the outbreak 
at Mhow and Indore he did his utmost to assist in maintain- 
ing order. His mutinous troops flocked to the palace demand- 
ing the surrender of the native Christians to whom he had 
given asylum, but he would not listen to their demands. He 
sent out detachments to bring in and secure wounded Euro- 
peans and recovered w^hat was left of the Indore treasure, and 
gave Captain Hungerford, who was commander at Mhow, all 
the assistance in his power. So efficiently in a word did he 
co-operate with Hungerford that the latter found iimself able 
to re-establish postal and telegraphic communication and to 
restore order in Mhow and the neighbouring districts.’’ 

Durand was throughout suspicious of Holkar but subse- 
quent events and a careful consideration of the pros and cons 
have failed to shew more than that he was at first inclined 
to waver, whereas when an actual crisis came he proved 
himself a friend by his deeds. 

On August 2nd, the relief column under Colonel Stuart 
arrived in Mhow and the work of pacification was commenced. 
The column did not actually enter Indore, however, till 15th 
December, and the next day Sir Robert Hamilton again as- 
' sumed charge of the Agency J t-r i ■ • 
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In order to make the Holkar dominions more compact 
various exchanges of territory were effected between 186.1 and 
1868, the districts of Satwas in Nemaw'ar, of Barwaha, Dharan- 
gaon, Kasrawad and Mandleshwar in Nimar being exchanged 
for lands held in the Deccan, United Provinces and elsewhere. 
In 1878, 360 square miles of territory in the Satpura region 
were transferred to Holkar as an act of grace and to commemo- 
rate the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of Empress of 
India. In 1878 a Postal Convention was effected and in 1880 
a Salt Convention. 

In 1863 a sum of over 3 lakhs of rupees was paid to Holkar 
as compensation for expenses incurred in raising a body of 
troops in place of the Mehidpur Contingent, who had mutinied. , 
Prior to 1857 Holkar contributed Rs. 1,11,214 to the upkeep of 
the United Malwa Contingent and Rs. 7,862 to the Malwa Bhil 
Corps. The former corps had mutinied and was declared 
extinct, while the latter was re-organised. In 1865 as one 
means of rewarding his services in 1857 the contribution was 
capitalised for a payment of 23-8 lakhs. 

Holkar receives payment of Rs. 30,000 a year in compen- 
sation for the Patau district, made over to Bundi in 1818, and 
72,700 Salim shahi rupees as tribute from the Partabgarh State 
in Rajputana ; both are paid through the British Government. 
In 1861 he was invested with the G.C.S.I. In 1862 Holkar 
together with other chiefs received a sanad granting him the 
right to adopt on failure of male heirs. In 1864 he ceded all 
land required for railways throughout the State, and in 1869 
contributed a orore of rupees towards the construction of the 
Khandwa-Indore branch of Rajputana-Malwa Railway, known 
as the Holkar State Railway. Tukoji Rao II was throughout 
his rule deeply interested in all matters pertaining to tbe 
revenue administration. In 1865 he carried out a regular 
settlement, which though it caused much discontent at the 
time proved beneficial in the end, but an enquiry into the 
titles of feudatory Thakurs, which resulted in the resumption 
by the Darbar of much of their land, caused intense dissatis- 
faction. In 1872 it was ascertained that a gun and small 
arms factory had been started at Indore, which the chief 
was required to close. From 1864 to 1878 the Maharaja 
disputed the meaning of the 6th article of the Treaty of 
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Maiidasor by which he called all territorieB in and south of 
the Satpura range. A boundary commission held in 1864 
demarcated a lilies which, however, the chief would not accept. 
After every chance had been giren him to prove his case some 
360 square miles were made over to him in 1878 and the case 
was closed. 

Till 1872 the chief was his owh%inister. In that year 
Sir T. MMhava Eao, K.C.S.I., became minister and all 
ordinary routine business was conducted by him, the chief, 
however, reserving the Land Revenue Department work in 
his own hand, in which he had always taken a deep interest. 

Lord Northbrook visited Indore in November, 1872, and ‘ 
the Prince of Wales in March 1876. In 1877 the Maharaja at- 
tended the Delhi Assemblage, when he was made a C.I.E. and 
was raised to the dignity of a Counsellor of the Empress, wdiile 
his personal salute was increased from 19 to 21 guns. 

Tukoji Rao II died on the 17th June 1886 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Shivaji Rao, born in 1859. 

On his succession the Maharaja abolished all transit dues 
in the State. He visited England in 1887 on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress Victoria, when he was made 
a G.C.S.I. His administration, how^ever, was not a success ; 
it was found expedient for the better supervision of so large 
a State that a separate political oifficer should be appointed. 
A Resident was accordingly appointed in 1899 and the 
State affairs were removed from the immediate control of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, with whom they had remained 
since the creation of this post in 1854. In 1902 the conversion 
of the coinage was carried out. The chief was present at the 
Delhi Darhar of 1903. On 31st January 1903 he abdicatec* 
in favour of his son. 

The present chief is still a minor (1908) and studying at 
the Mayo College at Ajmer. The ex-Maharaja lives in the 
palace at Baiwaha, receiving an allowance of 4 lakhs a year. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Indore in 1905, and 
were deceived by the chief. 

The chief bears tbe titles of His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Raj Rajeshwar Sawai, and enjoys a salute of 19 guns (21 
guns within the limits of Indore territory). 

His Highness’s father the ex- Maharaja Shivaji Rao lives 
in retirement at Bar’waha. 

'/’Jlk Highness’s own sister Sundry ;Bai was married to 
. . HirSyan Eao BoHa Sahib in 1906>^e died in 1907, Thehalf- 
siste'rs' of His Highness living #e 'iBmi mailed to Nara- 
yan BaoBbag^at, Savli^ Bhima 




Bai, to Shankar Rao Changan, Thakti Bai, unmarried, and Lila 
Bai, married to Kondaji Rao Matkar. 

He has also two cousins, Tantia Sahib Holkar, son of 
Yashwant Rao Holkar, a half-brother of Maharaja Sliivaji Rao 
Holkar, who holds an estate in the Thana District of Bombay, 
and also receives a cash allowance of about Rs. 20,000 a year 
from the Darbar. The other cousin is Malhar Rao Holkar, 
adopted grandson of Sir Kashi Rao Dada Sahib, K.C.S.T., 
elder brother of Tukoji Rao II. He holds a in the State. 
An uncle of the chief, Sardar Yadav Rao Bhaiya Sahib, holds 
a jaglf and also receives a cash allowance. 

Bolia. — The Bolia family is descended from Vithoji Bolia, 
an ofScer of the Peshwa Baji Rao., Govind Rao Bolia of this 
house received land in Malwa, his grandson, also called Govind 
Rao, marrying Bhima Bai, daughter of JaswantRao Holkar. 
She was given in dowry the pargana of Kunch. When this 
pargana reverted to the British, a pension of Rs, 20,000 a 
year was granted by the British Government in lieu of it. 
Bhima Bai was succeeded by her grandson Govind Rao, her 
son Chimnaji Rao Appa Sahib having died. Chimnaji is re- 
membered by the bridge which he constructed over the river 
in Indore city. Govind Rao married Sita Bai, daughter of 
Tukoji Rao II, He built a dam over the Khai^ river in the 
Residency in 1882. His widow adopted, on his death in 1895, 
the present representative, Narayan Rao Bolia. Narayan 
Rao was companion to the present chief at the Mayo College, 
and in 1905 married Sandra Bai, own sister to His Highness. 
He derives an income of about Rs. 80,000 a year from various 
sources. 

Phause. — The Phanse family are connected by marriage 
with the ruling house, Santaji Rao Phanse ’s sister having mar- 
ried Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. Other members of the family 
who have served the State w^ere Revaji Rao Phanse, originally 
in the service of Jaswant Rao, and his son Raja Bhau Phanse, 
who married a daughter of Maharaja Hari Rao. Both Revaji 
and Raja Bhau were ministers of the State. The family holds 
a jdglr. 

Palshikar. — The Palshikar family are descended from 
Ramji Yadav, who entered the service of Malhar Rao Holkar 1. 
The family holds the hereditary Diwanship of the State. The 
present representative, Krishna Rao Ram Rao, is a minor 
(1908) and is being educated at the Daly College. He holds 
the Anjanda village m jdgw worth Rs. , 2,400 and also 
receives a cash allowance of Rs. 6,600 a year. He has 5 jdglr 
villages in the Deccan, yielding about Rs. 15,000 a year. 
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Khasgi Diwan. — Govind Raghunath., the ancestor of the 
present representative, followed Malhar Rao 1. They are Dec- 
cani Brahmans of the Konkanasth Sub-Division. The jagn of 
Sanawada village, instead of Bangarda, originally panted, 
yielding Rs. 1,400 a year, is held by the family. Govind Rao 
Vinayak is the present holder. 

Phadnis.— The ancestors of the present Phadnis accom- 
panied Malhar Rao to Malvra. They are Deccani Brahmans of 
the Deshasth Sub-Division. The present representative 
Sadashiv Rao is a minor. The family holds the ja^lr villages 
of Khajiani and Radra near Indore. 

Kibe . — The Kibe family was founded by Vithal Maha- 
deo Kibe, better known as Tantia Jogh. He was born in 1778 
in Khandesh, and was a Karhada Brahman. He was the Dar- 
bar’s representative in concluding the Treaty of Mandasor in 
1818. Lord Hastings wrote of him : ‘ ‘ The good sense and ex- 
perience ot Tantia Jogh, into whose hands the entire adminis- 
tration fell, have seconded my views, and I have every reason 
tu be satisfied with the conduct of the Court of Holkar since 
the signature of the treaty. ’ ’ The Maharaja granted him a 
jaglr of the Rao and Banadya villages worth Rs. 20,000 a year. 
He died in 1826 and was succeeded by his adopted son Ganpat 
Rao alias Daji Sahib. He died in 1866 and his estates descend- 
ed to his three sons. The two younger died without heirs, 
while the eldest Rao Sahib Vinayak Rao Kibe, who died in 
1885, was succeeded by his sou Madho Rao Vinayak Kibe, the 
present representative. He was educated at the Daly College 
and Muir Central College at Allahabad, taking his M.A. 
degree. He also holds 2 villages from Kbtah State, yielding 
about Rs. 6,000. Mr. Madhav Rao Kibe is Houorary Attache 
to the Governor-General’s Agent in Central India and 
Magistrate. 

Rai Bahadur Hanak Chand, O.I.E.— The present minis- 
ter of the State is descended from Munshi Suraj Bhan of Delhi 
(his grandfather), who was minister to the Kanial Chief, 
and MasMr-ud-daula Mai Bahadur Umaid Singh, tutor to 
Maharaja Tukoji Rao 11. On his death in 1867 the chief 
transferred the title to the present representative Rai Baha- 
dur Kanak Chand. In 1886 Nanak Chand became Judicial 
Secretary, State Treasurer shortly after. Deputy Minister 
in 1890, and Minister in 1895, a post he still holds. For his 
good services in 1900 he received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal and in 1901 the G.LPi. He holds a of 2 villages, 
Garota andPhulan in Depalpur pargowa near Indore, yielding 
an income of Rs. 13,000 a year. son Munshi Ramchan- 
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BaksM Klmmaii Singli* — ^BaksM Khuman Singh is a 
iiative of Jodhpur, in which State he was born in 1830. He was 
companion to Maharaja Tukoji Eao II. Afterwards he 
received command of the State cavalry. Sir Robert Hamilton 
and Colonel Keatinge noticed his good work during the mutiny. 
In 1871 he visited England, In 1877 at the Delhi Assemblage 
he was presented with the C.S.I. and was congratulated hj 
Sir Henry Daly in the words I am delighted that amongst 
the Companions of the Star of India there is another good 
man and true.” He was Minister from 1879 to 1884. At 80 
he is still one whose advice is sought in affairs of State, He 
holds a jdglr of Pawadiya Hana, yielding an annual revenue 
of Rs. 2,7)00. 

Eeshimwala. — Sakharam Martand, the present represent- 
ative of the family, is a brother of Ramchandra Martand {alias 
Ramchandra Bhau Reshimwala), a Deshasth Brahman, who 
served in the mutiny under Maharaja Tukoji Rao II, from 
whom he received in jdglr the villages of Pawarda, Dai and 
Machhalkheri, worth Rs. 3,300 a year. 

Indore Zamindars. — ^The zammddrs of Indore 

were the indigenous landholders before the arrival of the 
Marathas in Malwa. Rao hfand Lai was zaminddr when the 
Marathas first entered the district and w^as instrumental in 
piloting them into the country through the Vindhyan passes. 
They are by caste Shrigaiid Brahmans, The present repre- 
sentative is Rao Chhatra Karan, who holds in jdg^r the villages 
of Shahada and Hingona and other land near Indore, with a 
total income of about Rs. 40,000 a year. 

Mnlye . — The grandfather of the presexxt representative, 
Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao Mulye, entered the State service, 
and for good work done in the mutiny received indm land 
in Mhow pargana. The present representative was Private 
Secretary to Maharaja Shivaji Rao and Residency valdt He 
afterwards acted as Superintendent of the Dewas J. B. and 
Dhar States. In 1902 he returned to Indore as Finance Minis- 
ter. He received the title of Rao Bahadur in 1895, and the 
silver Kaisar“-i-Hind medal in 1902. He holds besides the indm 
land mentioned the village of Piwadai in Khudel pargana in 
jdgir with an income of Rs, 4,000 a year. 

Dube. — The family belongs to the Kanya Kubja {Kanau- 
]iya) Brahman caste. Bhawani Singh was Sarnohat (Com- 
mander-in-Chief ) and carried on the duties of minister. He was 
succeeded in the latter post by Sir T. Madhava Rao in 1872. 
He received Mathola village in Betina pargana in jdgir^ 
yielding Rs. 1,776, and other lands in Sanwer and Indore par- 
ganas. These are now held by his son Durga Prasad. Bal- 
makimd Dube, brother of Bhawani Singh, entered the State 
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military service in 1867, He rose to be General and Commander* 
in-Chief and obtained indm land in Indore city worth Rs. 1,200 
from Maharaja Shivaji Eao. He was guardian to the present 
chief from June 1904 to October 1905. He has five sons, of 


whom two are in the State service, Major Ramprasad Diibe, 
M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., in the Settlement Department, and 
Captain Madhava Prasad, in the State Cavalry. 

Wagle. — Yashwant Eao Wagle was a servant of Mahadji 
Sindhia, from whom he received a . He was put to death 
by Sarje Rao Ghatke and lost his lands. In 1802 his nephew 
Narayan Rao w'-as reinstated in the jdgh\ Pandurang Rao 
Narayan, in 1857, opposed the rebellious Thakur of Ragho- 
garh, w'ho had set up his standard atSatwas, where the Wagle 





family live. He was taken prisoner by the Thakur and kept 
in custody till released by the British. His son Balwant 
Rao Pandurang, born in 1857, is the present representative 
and a member of the State Council. He received the title 
of Rao Bahadur from the British Government in 1905. The 
family is near fSatvv as. 

Barwaha* — Two families hold in Barwaha* 

One belongs to the Tonwara Rajputs, the clan which once 
ruled at Delhi. They held land in this region before the 
Maratha invasion. The present representative is Rana Nahar 
Singh. He holds ten villages with ‘an income of about 
Rs. 15,000 a year. The other family belongs to the Rather 
clan. The present representative is Umrao Singh. He holds 
5 villages with an income of about Rs, 7,000 a year. 

Kayatha. — The Thakurs ot Kayatha are Sesodias. The 
present holder of the jaglr is Sheodan Singh. His lands are 
worth about Rs. 9,000 a year. He also gets Rs. 456 from 
Gwalior State and Rs* 1,427 from Dewas* 

Chandravat. — The Chandra vats of Rampiira have been 
long known in Malwa. The family is a branch of the Udaipur 
Sesodias, being descended from Chandra, second son of Jaya- 
simha, the predecessor of Lakshmansimha, in whose day 
Ala-ud-diu took Chitor. The present family belongs to the 
Harsingot branch of this clan. They have held land in Rampura 
in fief since the 13th century. About 1750 Madho Singh of 
Jaipur, to whom this territory passed, made it over to Malhar 
Rao Holkar in return for his assistance in securing him the 
gaddl It has since remained i n Maratha hands, Tlxe present 
representative is Diwan Khuman Singh Chandravat, He has 
a large area in the south of Rampura in jdg^r, 

Bliuskutte. — The present holder of the jdgw is Rao 
Bahadur Balwant Rao Govind Rao, who is an Honorary Ex- 
tra AwsfaBt the Central 
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ProvinceSs where he holds land as well as his jdg^r in the 
Bijagarh pargana of the State. 

DaM.— The Dahi Thakiir is a Solanld Rajput. He holds 
the Thakiirat of Dahi with 40 villages worth Rs. 10,000 a 
year, ponying Rs, 300 in tanka. The present holder is Thakur 
Ganpat Singh. 

Besides Dhamnar and Un there are no places of known Arch^- 
arohceological importance in the State. Remains are, however, 
numerous throughout the Malwa district, principally of Jain 
and Hindu temples of the tenth to the thirteenth century ; 
in many cases the temples have been erected in late years out 
of the ruins of older buildings. At Mori, Indok, Jharda, Malda 
and many other places such remains are to be seen. In the 
Nimar and Nemawar districts a considerable number of 
Muhammadan remains are to be met with, while forts are 
found throughout the States, those at Hinglajgarh, Bijagarh, 
and Sendwa being the most important, 


SECTION III.--POPULATION. 

(Tables III and IV.) 

In 1820 Sir John Malcolm made a tentative enumeration Emimera- 
of the Indore State, which gave the population as 521,009.^ Census of 

In 1881 the first regular census of the State was carried 1820. 
out. No great details were demanded, but the people, unaccus- Census of 
tomed to enumerations, viewed the process with some suspi- 
cion. No attempt was made to number the wild tribes, their 
figure being estimated. The total population on this occasion 
amounted to i., 054, 237 persons, giving a density of 111 per- 
sons to the square mile. 

The second census -was made in 1891, more facts being Census of 
recorded. The population numbered 1,099,990, giving a 
density of 115 persons to the square mile. 

This year the first complete census was carried out deal- Census of 
ing with zila and pargana figures and natural divisions. 

The population was found to he 850,690, a decrease of Density and 
249,300 on the total of 1891, reducing the density to 89 Variation, 
persons to the square mile. This decline was not anexpected, 
the enumeration following close on the heels of a series of bad 
years culminating in the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. The 
people of Malwa, unaccustomed to famines, were quite unable 
to cope with it, while a heavy influx of people from Marwar 


1- Malcolm ; Central India , Table XIV. 
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added to the distress. General sickness, a high mortality, 
especially among children, and a reduced fecundity easily 
account for the diminished total. 

'owns and The State contained 3,379J inhabited towns and villages, 
illagos. fpjie most important are Indore (86,686), Rampura (8,273), 
Sanawad (7,750), Khargon (7,624), Maheshwar (7,042), 
Mehidpur (6,681), Barwaha (6,094), and Bhanpuia (4,639). 
The fraction of ^ is accounted for by the third of the village 
of Simdarsi, held jointly by the Indore, Dhar, and Gwalior 
Darbars. Of the towns and villages 3,114| had a population 
of under 500 ; two hundred and twenty-nine of between 
500 and 2,000, and thirty-five of over 2,000, the city of 
Indore alone having over 50,000. The average number of 
persons in each house was 47. 

Migration. The inhabitants of the fertile Malwa plateau, unlike their 
neighbours of Marwar, are not given to wandering. Of the 
total population 676,501 or 79 per cent, were born within the 
limits of the State and 90 per cent, within the limits of Malwa. 

Sex. age Of the total population 437,282 were males and 413,408 

and civil females, giving 945 females to 1,000 males. Omitting the 
oondition. gm,all farganaot Alampur, the hiUy tracts shew more women 
than the plateau, due in part to the absence among the jungle 
tribes of any desire to conceal the return of their women folk. 
Eeligions. Religious classification shews 673,107 Hindus, or 79 per 
cent, of the population, 94,047 or 11 per cent. Animists (Bhils, 
etc.), 68,867 or 8 per cent. Musalmans, 14,265 Jains, 300 
Sikhs, 91 Christians, and 23 Parsis. 

The Christian population is very small and has fallen 
from 244 in 1891 to 91. The Canadian Presbyterian Mis- 
sion have only a small branch institution in the city of Indore, 
their large establishment being within the Residency limits, 
where the greater number of their converts live. The .A.rya 
Samaj (26) and Brahmo Samaj (8) are at present only insigni- 
ficant communities. 

Language. The commonest forms of speech among the peasants are 
the dialects of Rajasthani. Those proper to Central India 
were spoken by 240,171 persons, Hemari (109,762), Malwi 
. • (61,636) and the practically identical Rangri (68,671) being 

& the commonest. Of the Rajasthani dialects of Rajputana, 

& Marwati (19,935) used by the merchant class predominates. 

Hindi (464,994) and Urdu (10,817) are also spoken by. large 
numbers. The Bhil dialects (24,626) are confined to the 
south of the State. 

Literacy. Of the, total population returned in 1901, 39,551 or 4 
per cent., were literate, 724 being females. Of languages 
^ _ Hindi Marathi (8,203) and 
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Urdu (lj336) followiiig. In English 2,223 were literate, 36 
being females. 

Broadly speaking the population of Malwa before the c'astes 
advent of the Eajpiits consisted of various tribes, of which the raisEs. 

Bhils, Gonds and Korkus are the present representatives. 

The Eajput element made its appearance about the 9th cen- 
tury A.D. and founded many independent principalities in 
Malwa and Nimar. The conquest of Malwa by Muhammadans 
introduced the Muhammadan element. 

The bigotry of Aurangzeb drove the Hindus of Malwa CJenoral 
to secretly aid the Marathas in their advance from the Deccan. 

With the Maratha invasion, which began about 1690. came 
Marathas, Deccani Brahmans, Sheiivis, Dhangars, Kunbis, etc.. ^ 

from Southern India, and soon Maratha jaalrdars and land- 
holders spread over Malwa and Nimar. Of the local Hindu 
land owners and men of influence who helped the Marathas, 
the Brahman zcmmddrs of Indore and the neighbouring 
districts occupy the most prominent place. These Brahmans 
are Shrigaurs. The influence of Hindu surroundings on local 
Muhammadans is noticeable in customs relating to marriage, 
dress and food, especially in village communities. Mnsal- 
mans commonly shave their beards and wear Hindu jewellery, 
dhotis and Hindu pagrls. Women are also seen wearing Hindu 
nhoUs, lehengas and orknls. The influence of Muhammadans 
on Hindus is not so marked. 

Of the Hindu castes returned in 1901 six only numbered Hiiidit oastes, 
over 10,000 ; Brahmans 71,063, Eajputs, including Thakurs 
and Kshatriyas, 67,711, Balais 61,097, Chamars 33,252, Gujars 
28,807, and Sondhias 21,218. 

The local Brahmans, who form 8 per cent, of the popula- Bratoans. 
tion, are drawn from various classes belonging to Northern 
India, the Deccani being an invariable appendage to the rule 
of a Marathi-speaking chief. 

Many classes of Deccani Brahmans are found in the State. 

These fall into three classes, the Deshasthas, Karhadas and 
Konknasthas. Of these the last named are not residents of 
the State, but have lately come there in search of employment. 

They are a well-to-do, hard-working and thrifty class, better 
educated than the two other sub-divisions. A few serve as 
priests, but most are in State employ as clerks, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and in the Judicial and Medical Departments. 

The Deshasthas seem to be very early settlers and many Deshasthas. 
of the pronoinent hereditary ojffices of the State, as those of the 
Dhvm, Fhadnls and Sahnls, are held by them. Unlike the 
Konknasthas, they have no regular surnames and their family 
names are either derived from the place they came from or 
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from the post they occupy. They belong to two sub4i\?isions, 
Eigvedis and Yajiirvedis. These two divisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. As a class Deshasthas are not so fair 
complexioned as the Konknasthas, nor as a class so thrifty 
and industrious. In point of education and civilisation they 
are baclavard and are very averse to social reforms. As a 
role they are easy going, open handed and wanting in push 
and vigour. Their Marathi is not so refined as that of the 
other ty?o classes. The household customs of the sub-divi- 
sions are much the same. Women plait the hair into a braid 
or ^Vveni” with a parting in the middle known as Ihang. 
The braided hair is then tied in an open half ring at the back 
of the head. Every married woman must wear a mangal 
sutra’’ or lucky thread. The Deshasthas, Karhadas and 
Konkiiasthas can dine together but do not intermarry. 
Instances of intermarriage betw^een the Karhadas and Desh- 
asthas are to be found but such instances are very rare. The 
male child when between one and three years old has his 
head shaved and between his fifth and eighth year he is girt 
with the sacred thread. Girls are married before they come 
of age and boys before they are twenty. While widow mar- 
riage is not allowed polygamy is permissible. They shave 
their widows’ heads. Caste disputes axe settled at caste 
meetings and the decrees of the Shankaracharya in intricate 
matters are supposed to be final, but the power of this pontiff 
is now on the decline. 

Karhadas are said to have originally come from Karhad 
in Satara. They have no sub-divisions and marry among 
themselves and on rare occasions with Deshasthas. Each 
family has its own surname, as Kibe, Mulye, Bhagwat, Tambe, 
etc. They occupy an intermediate place between the Konk- 
nasthas and Deshasthas in point of cleanliness and thrift. As 
a class they are well educated and are open to reforms in 
social matters. They hold jagirs from the State, while several 
individuals fill high posts. They principally worship the 
goddess Bhawam and are believed in early days to have pro- 
pitiated her with human sacrifices. In religion and customs 
they do not materially differ from the Deshasthas, with 
. whom they freely mix. 

Shenvis or Saraswat Brahmans are found in small num- ■ 
bers only in the State, They came from the Deccan and the 
Harda District in the Central Provinces and settled in the 
State. Many are minor hereditary servants but some have 
risen to high posts in the State. They dress like other Mara- 
tha Brahmans, and though theix; caste, fellows in the Deccan 
eat fish those in the State refrain from it. Other Brahmans 
neither |ior mar^ with them, • . and 
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delicate and dress and adorn themselves in the same way as 
other Brahmans except that instead of the half ring of hair 
at the back of the head they tie it in a solid round bunch. 

Kanaujias are found in small numbers and appear to have Kanaujias. 
come from the United Provinces and entered military service 
in the State. Some hold jagm. They have their hair cut 
as usual leaving the top knot. They talk Hindustham, but 
from long intercourse with Marathas can also speak Marathi. 

They neither eat nor marry with Deccani or Malwi Brahmans, 
and no one except the Kanaujias are allowed to enter their 
cook room. They marry among the people of their own caste. 

They burn their dead. Widows are not allowed to re-marry 
but unlike other Brahman widows their heads are not shaved. 

Shrigaur, the Malwi section of the Shrigaur Brahmans, ghngatir^ 
has lost all connection with the other sections and now forms 
a separate endogamous group. They originally came from 
Shrinagar in Kashmir, but are now quite detached from even 
the parent stock. They were returned in 1901 as numbering 
4,902 in the State. These Brahmans seem to have been very 
early settlers and occupied lands round Indore, w’here they 
soon established their supremacy. The present zamlndar of 
Indore belongs to their group and one of their ancestors, Eao 
Naiidlal, assisted the Marathas in conquering Malwa. Sev- 
eral members of this group entered the Imperial service and 
acted as representatives of the Malwa governors at foreign 
courts. They also served as mediators between the Muham- 
madans and the Marathas and were the cause of the overthrow 
of Daya Bahadur at the battle of Tirla (1732). They do not 
eat flesh, being very strict vegetarians. They neither eat 
nor marry with other Brahmans, even those who are as strict 
vegetarians as themselves. Since the advent of the Deccani 
Brahmans into Malwa these two sections have much assimi- 
lated their manners, food and customs. The Shrigaurs soon 
adopted the dress and many of the practices of the Deccaiiis. 

' At home they speak the Malwi dialect, but can understand and 
speak Marathi. The men have so far adopted the dress of 
the Deccanis that it is now almost impossible to distinguish 
them from the Deccani Brahmans. The women, however/ 
wear their old dress and adhere to their former ways of 
living. The Indore city contains a large number of them 
and their favourite profession is that of Patwari. The 
expensive caste dinners which are always given at the time 
of marriage and burial are a severe drain on their purses. 

One interesting feature of these dinners is the wearing of a silk 
dhoti in the fashion of the Deccanis. These dinner parties are 
held in the early part of the night. They , are now beginning 
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to liave a taste for English education, but are very slow to ac- 
cept reforms. Early marriage is prevalent and widows are 
not allowed to marry. 

They derive their name from Dasapiira or Dasora, now^ 
Mandasor in Gwalior State. Their families are reported to 
have originally immigrated into Malwa and owing to intermar- 
riage with the people of the country were out-casted. They 
can now only marry and dine within their own group. Their 
language is Malwi and they have several ceremonies common 
to Shrigaurs. A Eajpiit called Hade Singh is said to have 
once saved the community from robbers and has come accord- 
ingly to be looked upon as a tutelary deity. Another legend 
states that a large number of these people were once w’^asMug 
in the Sau river at Mandasor and were attacked by thieves. 
Many of them were killed and no member of the clan now 
ever drinks of its waters. Many tif them are found in the 
Rampura-Bhanpura district, w^here they act as servants in 
the State ofibces. 


This clan originally came from Gujarat, and is said to have 
derived its name from the Audambar {Ficus ghmerata) tree 
under which their founder sat in religious contemplation. 
They have severed their connection with the G ajarari section 
and cannot now eat or marry with the parent group. 

They originally came from Northern India and are 
mostly found in the Rampura pargana. They have mixed 
freely with the Sondhias and all speak Sondhi, while in many 
cases they have adopted this dialect and have lost their owm. 
Among these Brahmans the men have of late begun to dress 
themselves in European style ; the ordinary dress consists of a 
short or long coat, trousers aiid boots, with a round cap or 
pheta on the head. Tlieir former dress, borrowed from the 
Musalman rulers, was m angarJcha reaching to the ankles, 
dhotis or paiiamas, a pagn and slippers. The uoder-dress or 
covering used to be a short coat called Bilrabcmdi from its 
having twelve strings to fasten it ; this is now rarely used. 
Shirts have almost completely displaced them, as the coats 
and boots have done mgarJchas and slippers. The 

bhikhdU, a small gold ear-ring with two or at times three 
pearls, a pearl or gold necklace and gold bracelets are the 
most common ornaments. Boys generally wear two or more 
ear-rings, gold or silver hip-strings, and silver chains. 

This term includes a ■ very heterogenous collection: While 
considerable numbers belong to the great Rajputana families 
such as the Chandra vats of Rampura, the descendants of the 
former rulers of the country, ptWs are Chhatri (Eshafriya) 

agriculturiste of various ' . .'..iu:-.' ' 
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Rajputs were returned in 1901 as numbering 57,014 and 
are found all over the districts. 

The numerous ramifications of the Rajputs are too many 
and too complicated to be described in detail in so short a 
space. 

When the Marathas conquered the country the Rajputs 
became feudatory to them and lost much of their possess- 
ions. They did not enlist in the Maratha armies and conse- 
quently either became plunderers or settled down as cultiva- 
tors and petty landholders. Some sections long resisted the 
Maratha suzerainty. This was especially the case in regard 
to the Rampura Chandravat Rajputs, who still hold an 
exalted idea of their position. 

The Rajput peasantry scattered over the State contain 
members of the classes to which the higher families belong and 
Gelots, Sesodias, Solankis, Ponwars, etc., being numerous. 
In many villages they are fatels and in others have lands of 
their own, which they till. Many of them also serve as agri- 
cultural labourers. These Rajputs are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished by their dress from other inhabitants. They seem 
to have quite lost their martial spirit and it was only after 
great efforts and much persuasion that the State was able to 
secure a few Rajputs to serve in the Imperial Service Squad- 
ron. 

The dress of the high-class Rajput consists of a long coat, 
which on ordinary occasions is white, but on ceremonial occa- 
sion is worn under an overcoat of velvet, silk, or brocade. A 
sash of rich material is worn round the waist, opened out very 
widely at the back and tied in front in folds. The turban is 
usually of some bright colour, folded in a peculiar fashion, ris- 
ing high above the head. They always carry a sword and 
often a dagger in the folds of the sash or in the coat at the top 
of the back. Men past middle age generally wear a white 
turban. Rajput women are fond of finery and rich clothes. 
They are kept in strict parda and are seldom educated. Poly- 
gamy is allowed and widely practised. The younger gene* 
ration of Rajputs now send their boys to school. 

They are as a class generally well featured. The nose is 
straight and the eyes are large. The men wear whiskers and 
moustaches, in which they take great pride. In youth they 
are spare and active, but an indolent and easy life soon tells 
upon them. The Rajput landlord is kind and generous and 
does not press for his dues, but his financial affairs are gene- 
rally involved. He loves to entertaiil strangers and is very 
hospitable, but is inclined to be a spendthrift and wastes large 
sums on his children's marriages and other social occasions. 
Widow marriage is not allowed. 

■ 'ani:?!! : : ” 
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The Rajputs worship Shiva and Vishnu, but Shiva and his 
consort Parbati are their favourite deities. Besides these 
each family has its tutelary goddess, to whom daily obeisance 
is made. A mythological emblem, consisting of an embossed 
figure of a horse and the suii, is also worshipped, and even the 
poorest Rajput’s first gift to his son is this figure, which is 
made of gold or silver. Hero worsliip is also very prevalent ; 
pilgrimages are often made. Every Rajput believes strongly 
in omens and spells. Brahmans are respected and venerated, 
but their priests are usually Oharans and Bhats. 

Besides the Rajputs of pure stock there are several tribes 
of semi-Rajput descent. All these tribes have sprung from 
the intermarriage of Rajputs with the daughters of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the tract which they occupied. The chief 
of these are the Sondhias. 


The country watered by the Kal Sind river is known as 
Sondhwara {Smdhww m). The Rajputs who came from 
Mewar and settled in Sondhwara were nick-named Sondhias. 
They intermarried with the daughters of the aborigines and 
were outcasted. Many Sondhia families take their name 
from Rajput ancestors, and are known as Chauhan Sondhias, 
Puar Sondhias, and the like. Sondhias always address 
each other by honourable titles such as Thalciir or Sardar and 
they resent being termed Sondhias and Charans. They do 
not themselves admit that they are the descendants of Raj- 
put fathers and females of lower caste. They are of tur- 
bulent disposition and great cattle-lifters. The males dress 
themselves in a sort of waistcoat called a handl and a white 
turban and carry a dupatta. In the cold season they 
wrap themselves in a sheet called a picJihori. The dress 
of females consists of a petticoat, lehenga, an open-backed 
bodice, kclMi, and open shirt, hurta. They w’orship trees 
largely and each family has its own favourite tree. Many 
local village gods also share their devotion. Brahmans 
preside at their marriages and feasts. Bhats, who soothe their 
pride by allowing descent from Rajputs, are rewarded hand- 
somely. Polygamy is prevalent. Widows are not allowed 
to marry. Hypergamy exists. 

^ The Sondhias, as already noted, are a local community who 
have given their name to a tract in Malwa. Sondhwara may 
be roughly defined as the tract which has Mehidpur as its 
centre*^ and stretches northwards to Rampura, southward to 
Ujjain, eastwards to Shajapur and westwards to the Raj- 
putana border. In the State the Sondhias number 21,160, 
being mainly inhabitants of Rampura-^Bhanpura (14,271) and 


Mehidpur (6,889), 
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Tlie Siiwls are a third tribe of half-caste Rajputs. The Sirwis. 
tradition about their origin is that some seven centuries ago 
the fortress of Ealnpnr was taken and twenty-four Rajputs 
only survived. These, smarting under the disgrace, threw 
down their weapons with a vow never to use them again. They 
took to cultivation, the Rangri word for which is s#, and con- 
sequently were called “ Sirwis ” or cultivators. They rank 
among the best cultivators and are specially famous for their 
skillin marking out places where wells can be advantageously 
dug. Malhar Rao Holkar married a Sirwi girl and a speciai 
ceremony had to be performed on that occasion. The bride- 
groom’s handkerchief was tied to his sword and the girl was 
married to the sword and not directly to the chief. She was 
known as the Khanda Rani in consequence. 

The Moghias say that they originally came from Me war, Moghias. 
W' here they occupied high rank. Having incurred the displea- 
sure of the Mewar prince, by whom they were sent on some 
mission which they could not fulfil, they came and settled in 
the country round Mandasor. In Mewar they were called 
“Baoris.’^ They afterwards won the favour of the Partab- 
garh chief, who held them as dear to him as the Munga ’ ’ or 
coral which he wore round his neck. Hence they were called 
Mongias, the corruption of which is their present appellation 
Moghias.” They carried on their plundering excursions in 
all parts and especially in the Mehidpur district, which still 
holds the largest number of them. Of the total Moghia popula- 
tion in the State (1,105) the Mehidpur district contains 74?. 
Rampura is the only other district which has a Moghia popu- 
lation. They have always been a source of trouble, never 
caring to cultivate and preferring to live by plunder. They 
have even been instrumental in bringing about revolution in 
the State. The release of Hari Rao from the Maheshwar fort 
where he was confined by Malhar Rao II ras effected by the 
Moghias, among whom Hari Rao was popular. Under the 
direction of Government a separate establishment has been 
started to reclaim these people and an officer designated the 
Motamid Moghia is in charge of it. Money is advanced to 
them to enable them to buy bullocks, seed and other requisites 
for cultivation and many of them are now settling down as 
cultivators. They cannot move from one place to another 
without a license from the State and the breach of this rule is 
severely punished. Their dress resembles that of the Sond- 
hias. Their chief food is jowar. Early marriageus prevalent. 
Widows are allowed to re-many. The killing of cows and 
peacocks is considered as the most heinous crime and caste 
" dinners and religious ceremonies have to be performed before 
the slayer can be re-admitted into the community. If a widow 
marries a male of a higher caste and has a child by him she can 
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be admitted into the caste after a caste dinner, but the child 
cannot he admitted. If a man has no issue he can adopt a boy 
of a higher caste, who is admitted into the caste. 

jars. An agricnltnral community met with in all parts of the 

State, but only in small numbers in the Indore zila. 

iais. The Balai is the village messenger and watchman as well 

as an agriculturist. He is found throughout the State. 

lamars. The Chamar, though by trade a leather worker, is to a 

very great extent only a cultivator and village menial. He is 
met with everywhere, but is not numerous in the Bhil country. 

thees. Other Hindu castes of local importance are the Marathas 

(9,001) and Dhangars (5,615), the caste to which the Holkars 
belong, 

tarafhas. Marathas are the warrior class of the Marathi-speaking 
race. They came from the Deccan during the Maratha con- 
quest of Malwa in tlie end of the seventeenth century. In the 
last census 9,001 were returned in the State. The Mara- 
thas seem not to have fared so well in the State as the Dhan- 


gars, which is due no doubt to the natural sympathy of the 
rulers for their castej^fellows. The Marathas are generally 
found occupying positions in the army and though some of 
them have entered the civil line and have risen to high places 
most of them are employed as Hujrias, Jamdars, etc. In the 
State they dine with the Dhangars though their brethren in the 
south think it degrading ; but they do not marry with them. 
There is much similarity of mamrers and customs between the 
Dhangars and local Marathas and in this State they mix freely 
with each other. 

Biiangars, Dhangar or shepherd caste, to which the ruling family 

of Indore belongs, numbered 5,616 in 1901. Many of Shivaji’s 
trusted Maoles were Dhangars. Except for the moustache 
and top knot the Dhangars usually shave the head and face. 
Whiskers are only occasionally worn. In language, house, 
dress and food they resemble the Maratha, by whom they are 
looked upon as an inferior caste. Their favourite deity is 
Khandoba, while the Yajurvedis and Deshastha Brahmans are 
I their piiests. Early marriage is prevalent among them. They 

I Ij. burn their dead according to the custom of the clan. They 

|| allow widow-marriage, the ceremony being known as “ pat.’^ 

Locally the Dhangars generally serve in the State army and a ■ 
separate regiment is formed of them knowm as the BdribMi, 
Of late many have entered civil employ and are working in the 
tevenue and judicial departments. Some of them have risen 
to pro 3 ninent rank in the State, These people are peculiar to ^ 
Indore as of 10,361 Dhangars in Central India 5,615 or 65 per ^ 

ib their being of the same 
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Bhats are locally very numerous. They claim Eajput Bhats. 
descent. The Bhats are tlie clironiclers or bards of the Rajputs 
and recite, the genealogies of distinguished Rajput families. 

They also possess a large stock of legends of wars and inci- 
dents of former times -which they recite in verse with great 
spirit. As repositories of the knowledge of the ancestors of 
the Rajputs they are much respected .and feared as they have 
it in their power, which is never questioned, to traduce the 
origin and descent of their patrons, and consequently are 
always well treated and kept in good humour by Rajputs. 

Among the Bhilalas and the lower tribes they exercise 
the greatest influence and are invited to marriages and other 
ceremonies. On all joyous occasions they attend and recite 
the heroic deeds of the ancestors of their Rajput hosts. The 
Bhats are called “ Raos.^’ 

The Charans are also custodians of the fame and glory ^^tiarans. 
of the Eajput families and occupy a higher rank than the 
Bhats. To be the cause of the death of a Charan is considered 
the highest sacrilege, which is certain ruin to the perpetrator. 

They are well versed in the rites and forms of worship ob- 
served by Rajputs. They can read and write and often live 
by the sale of camels and horses. They are divided into t\\ o 
classes, Maru and Kachili. The Maru Charans are mendicants 
and extort large sums of money at marriages and other occa- 
sions by threats of leaving the ceremony if not satisfied by 
the payment of the sum demanded by them. The Bhats 
generally dress themselves like other people, but the Charan’s 
dress is characteristic. He wears a large circular turban and 
loose vests and trousers and large wooden beads round his neck. 

The females of the Charans differ from other females in their 
dress, -wearing long robes. They live in separate village com* 
munities. The arrival of a guest is at once announced by the 
songs of these women, who march out from the village to wel- 
come him. 

Jains were returned as numbering 14,265* in the whole Jains. 
State. They derive their appellation from Jina, the conqueror, 
their saints, the Tirthankars, having conquered the passions. 

Though they do not form a large proportion of the population 
they are an important community, as their members are the 
leading bankers and traders in the State. Almost all the 
sdhilcdrs and samfs (the bankers and money brokers), the 
opium and grain dealers, jewellers and piece-goods merchants 
belong to this religion. They are almost all natives of Mar- 
war and are commonly known by the name of Marwari Ban- 
ias. A few are of Gujarati origin. After the Maratha con- 
quest of Malwa collisions between Jains and Brahmans were 

* Census Report (1901), 202, 228* 
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common. At the town of Kotri, in the Rampura-Blianpura 
district, there is a temple of Eama which formerly belonged 
to the Jains. The Hindus, jealous of the large attendance at 
the temple, one day entered it by force, removed the Jain 
image and placed the Hindu idol of Eama in the niche where 
the Jain image had stood and, with a view*' to adding to the 
mortification of the Jains, called the idol Eama, the over- 
thrower of Jains. ’’ Even in Indore city with its cosmopolitan 
population the Jains, until very recently, were not permitted 
to fix Jcalam (gold spikes) to the spires of their temples. The 
Jains have no distinction of caste, but they associate largely 
with Vaishnava members of their o^m clan of Marwaris and 
often members of the same family are partly Jain and partly 
Vaishnava. This diversity of belief does not interfere wdth 
their living together and intermarrying. The Jains are sub- 
divided into Digambars, Swetambars and Dhundias. .The 
Digambars (naked) are so called because their holy men used 
to go about naked. They recognise the 24 Tirthankars but 
do not worship them. They look upon the Tirthankars as 
religious guides whose footsteps should be follo^?ed. They 
do not adorn their images. Images of the Hindu gods are 
rarely found in their temples. The Swetambars (clad in 
white) are stated to have been an oS-shoot of the Digambars. 
IrnSwetambaii temples images of the Tirthankars are always 
clothed, wdiile the Hindu gods are also admitted and Brah- 
mans are engaged as priests. They have a sectarian mark 
called the Joti Swarup’’ which is very common among the 
Swetambars of Indore. The two classes, the Swetambar 
■ Jains and Vaishnavas, have much in common and will eat 
together and intermarry, and the girl on marrying adopts 
the belief of her husband irrespective of the faith of her 
parents. The “Dhundias” or Tlidnak-panthi Jains worship 
no images and erect no temples. They also recognise the 
claim of the Tirthankars as exemplary characters, but do 
not show the same respect as is sliowm by other Jains. Their 
goal is to overcome the passions. Their ^ ‘ Q iirus ” live together 
in Tlumaks or monasteries, where they spend their time in 
reading religiotis books and other religious pursuits. They 
may be said to be extremists with regard to their fear of 
destroying animal life. They have adopted numerous contri- 
vances to minimise the possibility of taking life. They never 
go out without brooms of cotton thread, with which they 
sweep the place on which they sit and also tie a piece of cloth 
over the mouth to prevent small animals entering into it. 
They abstain from bathing, shaving and washing for fear of 
destroying the animal life contained in the water. Fresh 
vegetables are never eaten but are dried first. Even human 
excreticM m into.thB, aad streets in 
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order that they may dry up and may not germinate. Many 
women of this sect become mendicant priestesses and live 
in nunneries, dressing much like the men and keeping the same 
observances. They are generally educated and can read 
rehgious books. These nuns are known by the name of 
^^Arj ah ’’ (respectable). They are forbidden to have intimate 
intercourse with families. Ladies who become widows at an 
early age generally devote themselves to this life and learn 
to read the sacred books of their religion. They are much 
respected by the laity. 

The Marwari Banias are chiefly of four classes. The Marwfe. 
Saraogis, the Agarwals, the Maliesaris and the Oswals, who 
come respectively from Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur and Bika* 
ner. When a Marwari arrives he is generally poor, but by 
his thrift and sagacity he soon manages today by money. 

There is scarcely a -village of importance in the State where 
there is not a Marwari shop. Their thrift and skill at money 
making are a bye-word ; but they are often reckless gamblers. 

They speak Marwari at home and many of them can speak 
Marathi. Some of them grow the beard and w^ear two curling- 
locks of hair, one on each cheek. Their ordinary dress con- 
sists of a white coat or a turban folded in a particular 

fashion, dhotu, and country shoes. Children are married very 
early and are seldom given an English education. As a 
rule" Marwaris can read and write and teach their children, 
including girls, at home, there being no local school teaching 
Marwari. The women are often gaudily dressed . They 
wear ornaments on the left arm only, the right being seldom 
exposed to public view as it is covered by their orhm. They 
are veiled when walking through the streets. Both men 
and women bathe early in the morning and are very devout 
in their observances. The female dress consists of a petticoat 
or leJienga, an open-backed bodice or Mnchll, and the orhm, 
which is thrown over the head and shoulder. They colour 
their nails, palms of the hand and toes with henna. 

The Agarvvals are mostly Vaishnavas and have been set- AgarwMs. 
tied in the State a long time. Many of them have entered 
State service and have risen to high and responsible offlces. 

They were returned as numbering 697. 

The Maliesaris are an influeutial group and are mostly Maheearis. 
Hindus, only a few being Jains. The Hindu Mahesaris worship 
Vishnu and wear a basil necklace, known as kanthi.” They 
are said to have originally been Kshatriyas. Their king once 
enraged the EisUs by his haughty behaviour in disturbing 
them while performing a sacrifice and apurse was imposed upon 
them. The king’s followers then prayed to Maheshwar (Shiv^), 
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who condescended to free them from the curse on their agree- 
ing to give up the profession of arms. They then became 
traders "and adopted Mahesari as their name. They are mostly 
of the “Ramanuj panth’’ and wear on their forehead the 
special sectarian mark consisting of two white lines with a red 
line between, all vertical. 

The Oswals form the largest proportion of the Jain popu- 
lation. They were returned as numbering 7,270 in the State. 
They are mostly Swetambari Jains and are said to have de- 
rived this name from the town of Oswalia or Ossa in Jodhpur. 
Another account connects this name with the town of Osri 
Parkar (in Cutch). They are sub-divided into two classes, 
Bissah and Dassah, or the perfect and the half caste. The 
origin of the division is said to be that an Oswal widow, con- 
trary to Oswal rules, lived with a Jain priest and had two 
sons by him. The two sons, when they grew rich, gave a 
large feast to the Oswals at Reya, which was attended by a 
large number of Oswals, who were quite ignorant of the illegi- 
timate descent of their hosts. When they were about to begin 
the secret was disclosed to them and those who had not touch- 
ed the food went away. Those who had touched it became 
followers of the two sons and came to be called Dassas. Though 
Swetambari Jains, the Oswals also worship Devi and can be 
easily distinguished by the broad saffron sectarian mark on 
the forehead with a small dot underneath representing Devi. 

The Muhammadan connnunity lives chiefly in Indore zila 
(30,268) and in Rampuxa-Bhanpura (10,466). The most nu- 
merous members of the community are the Shaikhs (26,213) 
and Pathans (19,249), descendants for the most part of Afghan 
leaders in the army of Holkar and the Pindari hordes, who 
have, how'ever, long lost all the characteristics of that race. 
The Bohoras (4,498) are Shia Muhammadans, mostly traders, 
Indore city and Rampora town being their centres. 

There are very few men of this denomination in the State 
occupying high rank who can boast of belonging to a family 
which has served the State for many generations. Almost 
all the samds held with the Muhammadans are of the time 
of the Malwa Sultans or Mughal emperors. In the Mehidpui 
pargana sanads have been produced which shew that the laxid 
was largely occupied by Muhammadan settlers in time of 
Muhammad Shah (1720-~^8), In honour of their patron they 
re-named the town of their adoption ‘^Muhammadpur.’" In 
Depalpux pargana a few Muhammadan landholders hold 
lands under Bunais of Aurangzeb and his son Azam Shah. 
But most of these are charitable grants and were evidently 
oonfered by -^AurangMb ,,of iheir proselytism. 

There ate a humber of labourers of 
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this religion in the^villages. These as well as the above men- 
tioned landholders are descended from Hindus converted to 
Muha,inmadanism daring the reign of Aurangzeb as they can 
trace back through many generations ■ and invariably shew 
Hindu names. Even at the present day the Muhammadan 
Pateh and Mirdhas have Hindu names. They dress exactly 
like the Hindus and some of them recognize Bhawanl and 
other Hindu deities. The Nayatas of Ehajrana afford a 
good instance in point. This class is looked down upon by 
Musalmans in towns, who seldom intermarry with them. 
This class of rural Muhammadans was largely increased in the 
18th and 19th centuries by the Pindaris. These marauders 
forced many of their prisoners to profess their faith, while 
Hindus who* wished to join their bands turned Muhammadans. 
It is this class of converts which makes up the majority ox the 
rural Muhammadan population of the State.*- In the time of 
Jaswant Eao and Amir Khan Muhammadan A were favoured 
and secured high military posts. When, however, Amir Khan 
and his relative Ghafur Khan became independent and formed 
separate chiefships Muhammadan influence in the State de- 
clined. The Muhammadan^ followers of these chiefs had no 
other motive but plunder, ^and when the supremacy of the 
British arms removed this' means of livelihood most of the 
Muhammadan element in the army left the State. Such as 
remained being surrounded by large Hindu communities soon 
lost their turbulent character and took to peaceable occupation, 
and though they retain many of their old customs and usages 
they have completely amalgamated with their Hindu neigh- 
bours and have, in a great degree, adopted Hindu customs. 
This is especially marked in villages, the Muhammadan differ- 
ing very little from his Hindu neighbour in dress, habits, 
character and speech. Many of them have taken to trade and 
manufacture and almost all workers of crafts are Muham- 
madans. 

They are found in ah grades of life from the lowest peon 
and petty vegetable seller to the head of a department. 

Of the total Musalman population the Shaikhs are return- 
ed as numbering 26,213; the Pathans come next with 19,249. 
They are found in ah districts but thedndore district shows 
most. In Indore city one family claims descent from the 
Kh alifs. The home speech of local Musahnans is Urdu. The 
men let the beard grow and the most rehgious among them cut 
their moustaches short above the lips and let them grow at the 
corners of the mou^. They generahyj^enter the Police and 
Military departments. - . 

The Muhammadan population of the State is less educat- 
ed than the Hindu and higher education does not appear to 
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be appreciated by tlieni. The Holkar College and the Eng- 
lish schools show a very small number of students belonging 
to this religion. The 'parda system is very strict among the 
higher orders. "Widow marriage is allowed. 

This mercantile class of Muliammadans is met ^vitli 
in all parts of the- State. They have taken to every species of 
commercial piiisuit, from that of the pedlar to the big whole- 
sale merchant. The local community came originally from 
Gujarat. In big towns they form a separate colony and live 
in separate wards. They belong to the Shia sect and are very 
cleanly in their habits. They have adopted many European 
improvements and their houses are usually far more sanitary 
than those of other communities. They never shave the beard 
and always wear the long white coat called idma and Peshu- 
wari slippers and their peculiar turban. European dress has 
made no way in the case of the Bohoras. They never touch 
any sort of intoxicating liquor, act according to the mandates 
of their Mullahs, to whom implicit obedience is shown, and 
are never known to apply for service in the State. The Bohora 
women are fair and delicate, and dress in rich clothes consisting 
of a gown over an upper garment {orJim) which covers the 
head and shoulders. They never go out bare-footed. Married 
women wear the mth or nose-ring. Widow marriage is allow- 
ed. They are mostly the followers of the Daudi sect and differ 
little in their tenets from ordinary Shias. 

The persecution of Aurangzeb drove the Shias of Gujarat 
in all directions and it is probable they came to Malwa in his 
reign. In the time of Bahadur Shah (1707 — 12) one Pir Khan, 
a leader of this sect who had been imprisoned at Lahore, was 
released and came back to Ahmadabad. His successor (name 
unknown) is said to have come to Malwa and settled at Ujjain, 
a great Bohora centre. At the last census the Bohoras num- 
bered 4,498. Eampura town is specially noted for its large 
Bohora population and the spacious ornamented houses in 
. which they live. A Mullah also lives there, and it is stated 
that Bohora marriages contracted between parties living away 
from Eampura in other parts of the State are generally, if not 
invariably, celebrated there ; the Mullah is appointed by the 
Chief Mullah, who live^ at Surat and who is the chief priest 
of the community. 

In common with other trading classes the Bohoras cele- 
brate the DiwdU festival and make up their books at this time. 
They are a well-to-do class, frugal and industrious. They have 
mosques of their own. They deal in stationery, European 
hardware, kerosine oil, iron and vessels required for do- 
luestio purposes. v*;:': ^ 
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Among tlie Animists or members of jungle tribes the 
Bhils (39,780), Bhilalas (24,231)) and Minas (11,144) are the 
most numerous, the two former inhabiting the southern dis- 
tricts and the latter Nemawar (5,704) and Eampura-Bhanpura 
(4,876). 

The Bhils occupy the ranges of the Vindhyas and the bh^. 
Satpuras, in the Nimar zilay and also live along the banks of 
the Mahi (Petlawad far gam). They are a distinct tribe and 
hold almost exclusive powers in the hiUy tracts under their 
leaders. Rampura-Bhanpura and many other places in the 
State have been named after Bhils who founded them. The 
Bhils may be divided into two general classes. The cultivat- 
ing Bhils and the hill Bhils. The cultivating or settled Bhils 
are those who have taken to peaceful occupations. They were 
very harshly treated by the Marathas in early days, being 
•flogged and executed without mercy. The chabutra at Kliar- 
gon is well known as the scene of many Bhil executions and 
an axe is still preserved which was used to decapitate them. 

They are of short stature but strong build, and of dark com- 
plexion. The hill Bhils are to be found in the Petlawad 
pargam. They are still prone to robbing and eSorts are 
being made to induce them to settle. Even where he has 
given up disorderly habits the Bhil has made very little pro- 
gress in cultivation. Hisspecial weapon is the bow, in the use 
of which he is very dexterous. Ignorance, carelessness and 
an inordinate love of liquor are the great bars to his advance- 
ment. Bhils speak a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Mahvi. 

Their villages are collections of grass-built huts. As a rule 
the Bhil wears little clothing, a coarse waist-cloth and a 
piece of cloth as a head-dress being all he afiects. Their 
women wear a lehenga or petticoat, a bodice, and a coloured 
sheet or higra thrown over the head; the is folded in^^^^ 

front, passed between the legs and fixed at the back. Both 
men and women wear brass or silver ear-rings, while tbe 
women also wear numerous brass rings reaching from ankle to 
calf and over the whole arm. They drink liquor, eat millet 
bread, vegetables and fiesb. They have no temples but wor- 
ship village gods and shrines established in remote places in 
the hills. Adult marriages are the rule and capturing women 
for wives is regarded as a legitimate mode of securing a wife. 
Widows are allowed to remarry. 

The Bhilalas are a tribe of bastard Rajputs. They are the Bhilalas. 
offspring of Rajputs and Bhil women and are held in great 
respect by the Bhil chiefs. In Nimar the population is chiefly 
Bhilala. They are an ignorant class UUd have none of the 
chivalrous spirit of pure Rajputs. The higher classes dress 
themselves like Rajputs while the Bhilala cultivators cannot 
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be distinguisked by tkeir dress from other cultivators. They 
worship the Hindu gods. Widow marriage is allowed and 
polygamy is prevalent. 

The Gonds are the inhabitants of Gondwana. Nemawar 
is the district in which the largest number of the Gonds is 
found in the State. Out of a total Gond population of 4,703 
ISTemawar shews 4,260. They are Animists. The tradition 
about their origin is that Mahadeo created them after the crea- 
tion of the Hindus and Muhammadans. They were created 
Tvithout any prejudices regarding the sacredness of any ani- 
mal. They indiscriminately Idlled the cow and the hog and 
are regarded as a separate group, alike distinct from the Musal- 
mans and the Hindus. Most Gonds have now given up the 
practice of killing cows and consider themselves Hindus. Their 
chief deity is Bada Dev or the great god. The Ozas and the 
Bhimas are mendicant Gonds. The latter are the lowest type of 
the Gonds and perform menial offices for the community. The 
Ozas are bards. Pare Gonds neither eat nor intermarry 
with them. Their religious guides are the Darois, whose verdict 
in all caste disputes is indispensable. They eat flesh and use 
liquor. The males wear a coarse white turban, a hand^ and 
dhoti. The females dress themselves in a single piece of red 
cloth {sdrl) about 9 yards in length which, besides covering the 
lower parts, is thrown over the head. Brass and pewter orna- 
ments are largely worn. Adult marriages prevail aiid a girl 
must be married before she arrives at twenty ; as a punishment 
for violation of this rule a girl is expelled from the caste and 
can he readmitted only on undergoing a penalty named by the 
Daroi. Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated, and if 
an unmarried girl becomes pregnant she is required to marry 
her lover if he be a Gond or one of higher caste. In the case of 
her connection with a male of a lower class she is outcasted. 
Polygamy and widow remarriage are permitted. The young- 
er brother can marry the widow of his elder brother and a man 
can marry two daughters of another man at one and the same 
time. Divorce is allowed, and the only form gone through con- 
sists in the woman’s tearing a piece of her sdrl and throwing it 
over her husband. If the woman leaves her husband without 
his consent and lives with another man, the aggrieved husband 
can in certain cases forcibly carry away any female unmarried 
relative of the man who has taken his wife and marry her. 
Adultery does not seem to be regarded with much abhorrence. 
They have now largely given up their predatory habits and are 
engaged in clutivating and serving as labourers. Some Gonds 
are also landholders and men of wealth and position. , ' 

The Gonds do not eat food (X)oked by other castes nor 
do they allow otibers 
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distance. The food touched by other castes is either thrown 
away or given to dogs as being polluted. They burn their 
dead and a ceremony called Tija ’’ is performed on the third 
day. The Niikta” or the funeral feast is performed at any 
time within one year. 

As is only to be expected, agricultural and pastoral ocou* Occup 
nations employ the bulk of the population, 142,705 or 16 per 
cent, being actual cultivators or herdsmen. Of these 96,959 
are tenant cultivators, 42,613 field labourers, and 1,168 land- 
lords who w ere also cultivators. Of other occupations, State 
service claimed 24,698, personal ser^dce 25,516 and general 
labour 107,659. Of a large number (20,428) who were return- 
ed as independent of occupation, 19,370 lived by mendicancy, 
unconnected with any religious order. 

Ordinarily the dress of a male Hindu consists of a fagn Socia; 
or turban, a piece of cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 — 9 ohar 4 
inches wide with gold ends. A hiirta, a shirt, an ^Dresa 

or long coat reaching to the middle of the leg fastened on the 
right side, a dJiotl (loin cloth) worn round the waist and a 
dufatta (scarf) are the principal articles of apparel. All these 
are generally white except the turban and scarf, which are often 
coloured red or yellow. Agricultiira! classes wear the dhoU^ 
a handl or coat, a fivlikora of Icliadl cloth and a pagn. In 
the chief town there is a tendency to dress after the Maratha 
fashion but retaining a sdfa or a round felt cap as head-dress, 
with boots or shoes instead of juku 

In Indore city the people assimilate their dress more to 
that prevailing in the Deccan. Hindu female dress consists of 
a hhenga (petticoat) of coloured cloth, liigm or orhi^^ a sheet 
used as an upper garment to cover the face and upper part of 
the body, and a kmcJiU (bodice). The only distinction between 
Muhammadan and Hindu dress is that Muhammadan men, 
except agriculturists, wear paijdmas, and not the dhot^i ancl 
fasten the angarhha to the left and not like Hindus to the 
right of the chest ; females wear paijdmas instead of the lelienya 
and a Imrta over the kdnchW. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the 
evening ; only the wrelbto-do take light refreshments in the 
morning and in the afternoon. The staple food grains used 
are wheat, joivdr, maize, and gram and the pulses, tuar^ imid, 
mung and maswr. The ordinary food of the rich and middle 
classes consists of rice, chapdtis (thin cakes) of wheat flour, 
tmr pulse, rice, gU, vegetables, and milk and sugar. The 
poorer classes, except on festive occasions, eat rotn (thick cakes) 
made of the coarser grains, with pulse, vegetables, uncooked 
onions, salt and chillies. No Bocal Brahmans or Banias eat 
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flesli. AH castes, except the Brahmans, smoke tobacco, and 
Rajputs generally take opium in the liquid form called kasumha. 

The greater part of the population being agricultural 
spends its day in the fields from sunrise to sunset. The mer- 
cantile population begins work about 9 a.m., usually closing 
shops about 6 or 7 p.m. or even earlier if their houses are 
separate from their shops. 

The agriculturist lives for the most part in a hut of mud, 
roofed with either thatch or tiles, the latter being common 
wherever clay is easily obtainable. Cultivators are allowed 
wood free for building materials from the State forests. Most 
huts have a courtyard attached to them, in which the cattle are 
tied up at night, two or three huts sometimes facing into the 
same yard. Larger dwellings often have an iimer and outer 
yard. Most villages of any size contain one house rather larger 
than the rest, in w4ich the local Thakur or other magnate lives, 
the rest of the village lying round it. 

In villages which are local commercial centres two or 
three large houses are certain to be seen belonging to the prin- 
cipal local merchants. These are very often adorned with ex- 
tremely picturesque balconies and projecting windows of carved 
woodwork. 

In Indore city many houses are built of brick and stone, 
often several storeys high. 

Child marriage is common with the higher classes. Polyg- 
amy is general only among persons of position. Widow 
marriage prevails among the lower classes. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of 
sanyasis, bairdgis and infants, which are buried. Cremation 
takes place by the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river, otherwise they are committed to 
some local stream. Muhammadans bury their dead. 

The principal Hindu festivals are Dasahra, Holl^ DvwdUy 
Gangor and local fairs. All the sarddrs of the State attend 
the Dasahra Darldr to pay their respects to the chief. Before 
the celebration of the festival all weapons are examined and 
repaired. This is a relic of the old days when the dasahra 
heralded in the recommencement of forays, and arms, together 
with horses, elephants, etc., as forming part of a military force, 
were worshipped. This martial day is observed with great 
enthusiasm. The HoU and DiwdU are general festivals, the 
Gangor being confined to females only. 

The ordinary amusements in villages are drum-beating 
and singing and the reciting of tales and poetry among grown- 
up people, and hide and seek^ 0^idmda (tipcat) and ankhmicM 
(blind among children* 
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The chief Muhammadan festivals are the Id-iil-fitr and 
MuJiarram, The latter is kept by Hindu and Musalman 
alike, tazias being sent by the Chief, and all Hindus of 
position, 

Hindus name their children after gods or famous person- Nomen- 
ages. As a rule each man has t'wo names, the J anma-rdshimm^ clature. 
which is used when the horoscope is drawn up, and the holla 
nam or common name by which persons are generally known ; 
the latter are of religious origin or merely fanciful and affec- 
tionate such as Shankar Eao, Malhar Eao, Shivaji, Tukaram 
Damodar, Sukhdeo, Bheru Singh. The agricultural and 
lower classes are very fond of dimunitives such as Rama, 

Bherya, Sukha and the like. Names of places are given after 
deities or persons such as Indore from Indreshwar Mahadeo, 
Gautampura after Gautama Bai, Malhajgarh after Malhar 
Rao, Yashwantnagar after Yashwant Rao, and so on. 

In Indore and all towns of any size a Municipality or Public 
committee deals with sanitation. In villages no adequate ar- 
rangements exist. The insanitary habits of the people and 
the practice of collecting heaps of cowdung and other decaying 
organic matter close to the house, the herding of cattle in inner 
yard, or verandas, the absence of windows, or when they do 
exist the fact that they are both too few and too small, all 
militate against the health of the inmates. 

The diseases mostly prevalent are malaria, lung affec- Common 
tions, diseases of eye and skin diseases. Tubercle is very 
common among the female population, especially of Banias, 
Bohoras, and others who rigidly follow the parda system, 
while it is very rare in any form, mild or severe, among agri- 
culturists, whose whole life is spent in the open. 

The State was attacked by plague in 1903, In the first Plague, 
year two distinct attacks took place, one lasting from Febru- 
ary to May, the other from August to October. In the city 
the mortality rose rapidly from 20 to over 90 deaths a day, 
there being 4,300 deaths in September and 3,085 in October. 
Fiverything was done to mitigate its ravages, but the people 
did not co-operate willingly. Free sites for camps and advances 
for the construction of huts were granted, while facilities 
for the disposal of corpses were made, wood for cremation 
being provided free. Some 400 cases were admitted to the 
plague hospital, of which 164, recovered. In all 9,016 deaths 
were registered. The plague ultimately affected the districts, 
where similar means to combat it were taken. It affected 
170 towms and villages. 

’ , : . I 
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iFiirtlier visitations occurred m 1904, 190o, and ^ 

Tbese resulted in the seizures and oeaths enumerated below . 
In 1904 . . 10,359 seizures and 9,313 deaths. 

„ 1905 . 915 „ „ 881 

1906 . . 9,280 ,, » 7,158 „ 
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CHAPTER TL 

iECONOMIC. 

SECTION 1. -AGRICULTURE. 

(Tables VII to XV, XXIX.) 

The agricultural conditions vary markedly in different Gfneral 
parts of the State. The plateau section, which comprises the oonditi cns. 
zilas of Indore, Mehidpur and parts of Eampura-Bhanpura, 
shares in the conditions common to the Malwa highlands. 

The country in this region consists of wide-rolling plains, well 
supplied with streams, and covered for the most part with 
fertile black soil. The rainfall, which averages 30 inches, is 
sufficient to admit of both an autumn {MmrJf) and a spring 
(rahi) crop being obtained off all but the poorest soils. 

In the region lying south of the Vinclhj’-an range Iniown as 
Nimar, and including the Nemawar zila and the portion of the 
Nimar zila lying along the Narbada valley, the soil, except the 
actual alluvium, is of rather lower fertility, and less retentive 
of moisture, requiring artificial irrigation for the production 
of a spring crop of the first class. The cold season, however, 
in this tract is of shorter dirration than on the plateau and the 
rainfall appears to be slightly Mgher, but the absence of reli- 
able statistics makes it difficult to express a definite opinion 
on this point. 

The inhabitants of these two tracts are hard-working and 
skilful agriculturists. 

Along the main line of the Vindhyas and Satpuras and in 
the hills to the north of Eamp ura the soil, except the detrital 
deposits in the valleys, is shallow and of very low fertility and 
will only bear one crop, which is sown as soon as the rain has 
suffi.ciently moistened the ground. The inhabitants in these 
hilly tracts, moreover, are mostly Bhils, Gonds, Korkus, Minas, 
ancl kindred races, who are poor agriculturists, and, as a rule, 
only cultivate a few fields sufficient to supply their own de- 
mands. 

Besid.es the two general divisions of mSktru or dry and Classes of 
fiyat or irrigated land, the cultivator divides the soil into 
three broad classes, depending on its conformation, situation, 
and the use to which it is put. 

Under the first system the soils are classed as chauras or 
even-lying, dJialu or sloping, and chhd'pera or cut up by ravines 
and watercourses. Soils are classed by situation as gaonwru 
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or near villages, Mra or manured land close to houses and the 
like. 


Classified "by use the main divisions are sMilw , (or 

hhanf) land, whicli bears crops soto in the autumn, and 
unJidlu (or mU), which bears spring crops, other divisions are 
sdlgatta or low lying rice-bearing land, charnoi grazing land, 
addn manured and irrigated, usually garden land hdgh or 
amrai grove and fruit bearing. Besides these broad distinc- 
tions soils are divided into many classes, of which those 
given below are the most important. 

ChiTckat^Tcdli or mar, the black cotton soil of Europeans. 
This is again sub-divided according to its depth and power of 
retaining moisture. This soil will bear yearly two first-rate 
crops of all the ordinary grains without artificial irrigation. 
It also bears poppy and sugarcane where irrigable. Pilotha 
or pUi, a yellow soil of no great depth, and with a higher per- 
centage of sand in it than chikhat. Unless the rainfall has 
been good so that it can be irrigated, it is only sown with 
autumn crops. In places it is called malsdr or mau. Pandhar 
is a grey soil of loose sandy texture and of no great depth 
as a rule. It is generally found near villages, and on old 
village sites. It is only suitable for millets and other hardy 
crops, unless it can be irrigated. Anihar-pdtha is a loamy soil 
but very shallow, having rock close below it. It is common 
in the hills, and will bear cotton and jwcr, and in a year of 
unusually good rainfall spring crops also. Khardl or sasari 
is a stony soil of a reddish colour. It is a very poor soil, 
only growing autumn crops, and is exhausted in two or three 
years. Bardl is a poorer soil even than the last. It occurs 
on the hills and will only bear h)don, Jculthi and tilli, Talakh 
or KachJidr is the name given to the highly fertile alluvial 
deposit found in bays and hollows in the beds of streams. It 
bears excellent crops of tobacco and vegetables, as well as of 
all grains. 


Settlement This is the system of classification ordinarily followed by 
Classification, cultivator, and adopted hitherto in settlements. In the 
present settlement these numerous local distinctions have been 
abandoned, and the soil is now classed in accordance with its 
depth and consistency under a few general heads. 

The system followed is a modification of that obtaining in 
the Bombay Presidency. Under this system the soils of each 
village are classified by reference to each other without con- 
sideration of the soil of neighbouring villages, except that the 
same general rules apply in each case ; thus each village be- 
comes an isolated settlement unit. The artificiality of this 
system has here been avoided by dividing the soils into broad 
natural divisions in aoeor&nce with their obvious physical 
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distinctions, these classes being subdivided with reference to 
their agricultural value. 

The ordinary classes adopted are Kali, Khardi, and Halki. 

These are subdivided into Kali I A, the best black cotton soil, 

Kali I, Kali II, Kali III. By this arrangement fields classed 
as Kali I are 25 per cent, lower in agricultural value than those 
classed as Kali I A, Kali II is 25 per cent, below Kali I and 
Kali 11125 per cent, below Kali II. The lighter soils follow 
these rich earths. These are classed by depth only, Khardi 
being inferior soil with a depth equal to the span of one 
hand and 3 fingers ; Halid with a depth of the span between 
thumb and little finger ; as a rule Kali III is also fixed by 
depth, the standard being f of a cubit and under. 

Various considerations modify this classification and 
graduate the soils between the main classes, such as the dAalw 
factor dealing with the slope of the ground, the Jcmsla factor 
with the prevalence of grass {Imperata spontanea), the 
gaongera factor in lands near villages which can be easily man- 
ured, and the like. Unirrigated rice-bearing land (sdlgatla) 
is included in dry land. 

Irrigated land is similarly dealt with. The best land is Irrigated 
classed as addn I A, followed by I, II, and III, each 25 per 
cent, below the preceding in the scale of agricultural value. 

In Malwa addn I A, I and II produce poppy or sugarcane, 
and addn III wheat, barley, or mungphaH, The depth of the 
soil, nature of the water supply, and distance from a village 
all modify the assessment. 

The agricultural year is divided into two seasons. The Seasons and 
sMdlu or khanf, the autumn crop season including the months operations in 
from Vaisdhh to Eunwdr (Asvm), extending that is from the 
end of May when ploughing commences, to October when 
most of the crops are gathered ; and the unhdlu or rahi the 
spring crop season which includes the months of from Kunwdr 
to Ghaitra beginning in October and ending in April. 

The hharlf crops require a comparatively high temperature 
and a plentiful supply of water, all the more hardy and cheaper 
food grains being then sown such as jowdr, maize, hcijra, hodon, 
sdwdn and the pulses while the rahi crops require cool weather 
and a moderate supply of moisture and consist of wheat, 
barley, gram and poppy. 

The total normal cropped area amounts to 1,297,400 Cultivated 
acres, of which 914,200 are sown at the kharlf and 383,200 at 
the rahi. 

The cultivated area has been (1902) 1,112,320 acres. 

The hharlf crops are brought to maturity by the rain of Agricultural 
the south-west monsoon, those of the later season depending pi^actice* 
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on tlie teayy dews of winter, artificial irrigation and tlie 
mahciwata or winter sliowers wHcli fall between December 
and February. 

All agricultural operations of tlie cultivator depend on 
the calendar and the influence of certain astronomical or 
astrological conditions and in particular on the supposed 
influence of the twenty-seven najcshatras or zodiacal asterisins 
and the occurrence of certain auspicious coiijimctions.^ 

The reliance placed on these influences are illustrated by 
the numerous sayings which connect agricultural operations 
with the nalcshatras, A few of these sayings, taken from the 
lips of the cultivators, are given below. 

Kfittiha hhiji na kdJcra, Rohini tajyyo na cjJidm 

Mricjaslma haja na hdyaro, so, hantli, Jcymi 
hdndlio tarn tlidm 

no min falls during the Krittika {nakshatra) sufficient 
to wet the stones (kdJera) and it is not intensely hot under Rohini 
and does not Uow hard under Ilrigaskira, why then, my husband, 
should you build (yourself) a shelter/^ 

In the absence of these signs the rains are sure to fail. 

Sdwan hidl elcddas tm nakshatra hoe Krittika hoe 
to Jearkase, Rohini hoe sulcal, Jo awe Mrigashira to har 
liar to kdk 

The 11th day of the dark half of Sdtvau May fall under 
these nakshatras. ’ ’ 

"Jf ‘Under Krittika it should rain, but no more than sufficmtt 
to just moisten the soiV^ 

If it rain under Rohini the season will he good, hut if under 
Mrigashira famine will surely folhivM 

Ashadhi 'pimam dina yhdm hadal dhdn hij 
Kottdr khole ndjaka hdki rdkho blj 

If on the day of the full moon of Asdrh dense clouds 
appear, then open your granary and sell all the grain hut that 
required for seed* ’’ 

Good rain is assured in such a case. 

Ghitradi chui undar mui 
Maty a gdje undm'*ndche 

^^Rain under the Qhitf a nakshatra, and the rats and mice 
die, min.under Hasta and the rats and mice dancel^ 

Rain falling in the first sign presages a good season when a 
plentiful downpour will drown the young rats, but if it comes 
.. in Hasta the season will be bad and the rats will play havoc 
. with the exops.; , , 
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Va^she aslehha to mni mashga 

it rains under tJie Aslekha naJcshatra tvheat {umi-ears 
of ivJieat) will he f Toclueed in ahimdance*^^ 

Maglia hi barsana md ha parsa 

Rain Holder the Magha nakshatra is like a meal served by a 
mother {to her son). 

The rain in this case is of the fullest and most advantage- 
ous kind. 

Such sayings could be multiplied indefinitely. Many 
means are also resorted to to prognosticate the probable 
character of a season. 

The fii’st four days following the full moon in the month of 
rimgan (March) are taken to represent the four rainy months 
of Asdf, Sdican, BJiddon and Asvm. If big drops fall on any 
of these days there will, it is said, be good rain in the corre- 
sponding month. Similarly the first nine days of Chaitra are 
taken to represent the nine nalcshatras which fall in the rainy 
months. 

On the Ahhd-tij, the third day of the bright fortnight of -^^gricultura] 
the month of Yaisdhh, ^vhen agricultural operations are sup- 
posed to commence, the cultivator goes to his field and places 
4 lumps of earth, one at each corner. These represent the 
four rainy mouths, one lump being named after each month. 

On each a pot of water is placed. The next day they are exa- 
mined ; those which have become wet by percolation prognosti- 
cate good rainfall in the months they represent. The day 
fixed by custom for the commencement of agricultural opera- 
tions is the 3rd of the bright fortnight of the month Vaisdkh, 
which falls in May. It is known as the AhhcUlj {Akslmja- 
tritiya or immortal third). Before commencing operations the 
ceremony of worshipping the implements used is invariably 
carried out. An actual instance of this may be taken from 
Sunel village in the Bhanpura pargana. 

The village astrologer having fixed an auspicious day and 
hour, all the district officers proceed in procession to a selected 
spot with the zaminddrs, kdnungos, patels, clerks, and several 
cultivators, attended by musicians. 

All are seated on a carpet, and the local Brahman, usually a 
man holding land in the village, requests the senior official 
present to take his seat on si^pdt (a small wooden platform) 
and join in the ceremony. This officer then seats himself 
turned towards the east. Two betel leaves with some rice, 
and a betel nut on it representing the god Ganesh, are fiist 
worshipped, then the earth, the ploughs, and the bullocks. 
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Field opera- 

tions. 

Malwa. 


Hilly tract. 


Sowing. 


Weeding 

{niniai)* 


Tlie bullocks aie.tlien fed with furis (thin cakes). After 
this the ploughing is commenced. 

Similar ceremonies take place everywhere. 

On Akhd-Bj the Malwa fanner before the rain sets in begins 
his agricultural operations by passing a harrovr {bakkhar) over 
his fields ; this is done twice, first lengthwise and then cross- 
wise. He then allows the field to weather in the sun, while 
he clears off the old stalks and weeds and burns them. When 
it has become dry and friable the field is ploughed and prepared 
to receive the seed. 

In Nimar the land is generally ploughed in December, 
soon after the Mianf crops have been harvested, while it is 
still moist and easily worked as the soil in this tract becomes, 
on drying, very hard and difficult to break. Nothing more is 
then done, the soil being left to weather in the sun, till the 
approach of the rains, when the clods have become friable 
and can be broken up by the harrow. 

In the poor soils of the hills no operations are commenced 
until sufficient rain has fallen to thoroughly moisten the 
ground. 

Sowing is usually commenced under the Ardra naJcshatra 
after one or two showers of rain have fallen. Jotrdr and other 
khanf crops arc, in Malwa, sown either with the shidlu-nai or 
Phadak and in Nimar with the tiphan. Farmers ordinarily 
wait iiji the lucky time (or muhurta) for sowring which is fixed 
by the Parsai, the village priest or astrologer, who is repaid 
for his services with a few handfuls of grain from each culti- 
vator. But famine and a succession of bad years are making 
the cultivator very much less dependent on the Parsai’s pre- 
dictions than formerly, and he is more apt to act on the 
maxim Pani pare hona, dhdr au)e hliagna, Sow when it 
rains and run away when dacoits {dhdr) appear. ’’ The hardy 
autumn crops give little trouble to the cultivator after they 
have been sown. 

The ground after the kliarlf crops have been sown is 
piepared for the spring crops by ploughing it at intervals of 
about a month to eradicate weeds and allow the rain water to 
soak deep into the soil. In the month of Asmn or Kdrtik it is 
ploughed for the last time and then sown. Wheat is generally 
sown with the unhdlu-nai under the Swdti nakshatra and gram 
in Hasta. If the rain has been deficient in quantity and no 
more falls between October and the beginning of November 
the sowing of the rahi crops is generally abandoned. 

The rahi crops require po weeding, but 15 days after the 
Manf have been sown seedlings are about 8 

inches is passed down the 
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rows of ji^oiing plants to remove weeds. Two weeks later the 
process is repeated, and about a week after this the plants are 
thinned out by hand to a distance of 4- to 6 inches apart. This 
thinning process is called MMiin Malwa and illanl in Niniar. 

A week or two after the thinning has been complete^: the field 
is weeded lnmiai) hy hand— a process which requires 8 to 10 
men per UgJia, 

In Malwa these men are paid in kind, receiving 2| seers of 
jowar ; in Mmar 1| anna to 2 annas cash is given. In places 
where the soil is poor a plough is often passed through the 
rows of plants in the Magha nakshatra with the idea of admit- 
ting more moisture to the roots of the plants. After this 
weeding nothing further is done in Malwa until the crops are 
gathered, but in Mmar d^kolpa or small plough is again passed 
down the crop before reaping. Reaping is generally com- 
menced in the month of 

From the time the grain commences to form, the crop has Protection, 
to be protected against birds, deer, and wild pig. Usually 
a woman or boy is set to watch the crop, receiving from Rs. 4 
to 5 a month. He sits on a scafiold, called a dagla^miseA lO 
or 12 feet above the ground, from which point of vantage 
he hurls stones from a sling or else cracks a whip 

made from the fibre of san, called a phatdka. Sometimes 
the invaluable aid of an empty kerosine tin is called in. 

The crop is either cut with a sickle as in the case of Reaping. 

... jowar, a process known as dhdlni ; or is pulled out by the roots, 
as in the case of gram. It is then bound into sheaves and carried 
to the threshing floor called the khala and there stored until 
dry. The largest and the best filled heads are then separated 
from the rest, a process called bedni, and kept for seed. 

The khala or threshing-floor is usually placed near the vil- Threshing, 
lage. The ground on which it is placed is moistened with 
water and then beaten with wooden mallets or trodden by 
bullocks until smooth, when it is smeared over with cowdung. 

An upright post about 6 feet high, called the med, is 
planted in the centre, and the whole surrounded by a thick 
wall, called a kaldr, made of jowar stalks. 

The heads of corn are then strewn over the khala round 
the med. Three to five bullocks yoked abreast are connected 
by a rope with the post and are driven over the ears of corn. 

Contrary to Jewish scriptural precepts the bullocks are usually 
muzzled. This is called dawan pherna. 

The next process is that of winnowing {khalna)* After the Wiiino wing, 
grain has been trodden out it is coUectedinto a heap of a parti- 
cular shape called khanddr in Malwa and ras in Nimar. The 
khanddr is then worshipped, after which it is winnowed, the 
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process being comnienced from tte eastern end. Three men 
are required for the process. One stands on a raised stool over 
3 feet in lieiglit called a tanmya in Malwa and Uvaya in iNimar. 
Another hands up the baskets of grain and husk. When there 
is sufHoient wind the man on tiie stool simply empties the 
basket slowly while the man below keeps the pile of grain free 
from ehaf! with a broom. This pouring out of com and chali 
is called dJiclrna, and the heap of com thus formed is called 
ihd-pa. If necessary it is winnowed again. The residue is 
then again trodden out by bullocks and re-winiiowecL The 
grain from this second processj however^ is kept in a separate 
tlidpa, being of inferior quality. The refuse from the second 
winnowing is trodden over and winnowed a third time and 
placed in a third heap. The grain from these three different 
heaps have special names, which are given belo^v— 


Malwi name. 

1st tkdpa pahila gdyata 
2nd „ dusra „ 

3rd ,, ^tisra „ 


Nimar! name. 

Smhi-rds. 

Ahhan. 

Kohan. 


The chaff (blima) is used for feeding cattle. Cultivators 
are in the habit of keeping a dafdti (sickle) or a plough share 
(Imsya) buried in the thwpas as evil spirits are thus prevented 
from eating up the corn. Another safeguard is to weigh the 
heap when the spirits are afraid to touch the grain. 

The Chaka, The thdpas are then heaped together and a circle is marked 
round them, this collection being called the cMka, This 
heap is sometimes worshipped before the grain is used or sold. 

Extent cuiti- A single cultivator owning a pair of bulloclcs can cultivate 
vated by one 25 blgJias or 12 acres of khmlf land or lb to 20 b^-ghas 

agneu urib . aoms of mU land ; or 10. blyhas of khar^4 f 

Mghas of rahi including 3 bujhas of opium land. 

Double Double cropping {dufasli) is general on all irrigated land 

cropping. jg practised in imiirigated and uiimanured lands 

when the soil is very retentive of moisture. In rdnkhad land 
near villages, wlxich is easily manured, maize {Zea mays) or 
san {Orotolaria juncea) or mad (Phaseolus radiatus) are sown 
first, and if it rains in November, gram, peas, masur or tiivada 
and djgifa are put in as a second orop. 

In sdlgatta or low-lying rice-bearing lands gram or 
linseed and occasionally wheat are sown, after the rice has been 
gathered. 

In addn or irrigated land tobacco is followed by onions as a 
■ ^ second crop. Maize^ or is, 'often gown -first on, land 

which can be irrigated and. mam poppy or wheat being 
planted afterwa^^.^ ^ ^ ^ ■' : . : 


Extent ciiiti- 


Double 

croppiii: 
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In some dista icts a crop of mmgfhaU [AracMs liypogeu) or 
ciiillis is grow before tlie poppy. 

Mixed GOY/ings called hejara are common. The cultivator kow- 
sows this double crop to guard himself against total failure. i«gs. 

The most common mixture is jowar with tmfy hut often 
jcAvar, mmg, and tiiar are mixed together. Mmig is cut 
about a fortnight before jowar and tmr a month after jotvar. 

Cotton is sown with urad and tiUi, The tilU is cut first, the 
iimd a week later, and the cotton picked last. Maize and urad 
are sometimes sovoi together. Other combinations are : — 

TilU and jotvar ; jotvdr and cotton ; tmr and tilU ; jowar 
and ambdji; cotton Mid. ambdri urad; wheat and 

gram ; linseed and wheat. 

Sugarcane and poppy are very commonly sown together. 

The poppy crop comes to maturity in three or four months, 
whereas the sugarcane takes twelve months to ripen. The 
outturn of poppy is not so large as it is when allowed to grow 
alone, but it does not interfere with the growth of the sugar- 
cane.-' ' 

Rotation called 'panwa is not very systematically practised, Rotation of 
although well Imowii to the cultivator. Rotation is commoiiest 
in land suitable for both rcibi and Jckarif crops. Such fields 
generally bear a Icharrf crop in one year and a rahi in the next, 
provided either the kliarif or rahi crop is wholly or partially a 
pulse, so that a crop of pulse is grown upon it at least once in 
two years. 

In rich fields capable of growing rabi crops jowar is usually 
alternated with wheat, gram or linseed ; in poorer fields cotton 
takes the place of jotv r. Sometimes jowar is sown the first 
year, wheat or gram the second year, and cotton, tmr or an- 
other pulse in the third year. TilU and rameli are rotated 
with jowar in ordinary and poor soils. 

Fields are seldom left fallow {paratj especially in Malwa Paiiuw. 
or on the alluvial soils of the Narbada valley whore the rich- 
ness of the soil renders it almost entirely unnecessary. 

A cultivator as a. rule cannot afford to leave his land fallow 
for a whole year in populated districts, as his holding is too 
small The three months ’ rest which the fields get between the 
Miarlf and rahi crops in the case of double-cropped land, and 
from one Miarlf or rabi season to the next, is found entirely 
sufficient. Poor shallow soils such bb kJiardimd fiallci (poor) 
in the hilly districte such as the Eantaphor pargam require 
at least three years^ rest after they have Tbeen successively . 

cnltivatea for two or three years* 
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Soils of the higher classes even become exhausted after a 
long succession of crops unless "they are manured. In such 
cases they are allowed to lie fallow for five to ten years 
after they have been sown successively for fifteen to twenty 
■■■years., 

Manures. Manuring is but little practised, being practically confined 

to crops of poppy, betel, sugarcane and vegetables. The 
commonest manures are the dung of cattle and village sweep- 
ings. Each cultivator has a pit dug outside the village in 
which he collects his manure. This he allows to lie and piitrify 
for about a year, before spreading it on his fields. Manure 
which is allowed to lie in the pits for over two years loses its 
efiS-cacy. The supply of cowdung for this purpose is not large 
owing to its extensive use as a fuel. To a very small extent 
sweepings and night soil (sonJchat) are also utilised as manures. 
Twenty-five cart loads of manure are required per Mgha of 
land. 

Sheep and A common method of manuring a field in some districts is 

goat manure. ]^j grazing goats and sheep over it and herding them on it at 
night. A flock of 200 animals will in eight or ten days afford 
sufficient manure for a Ugha of ground. The owner of the 
herd gets Es. 8 for each Mgha so manured. Camels are 
similarly employed. Their urine only is useful, their dung 
being of no value for this purpose, according to cultivators ; 
the place on which they sit during the day and night, however, 
is believed to receive benefit from their exhalations. The 
man in charge of the camels is given bread, tobacco and 
opium, and sometimes a rupee for his services. 

Oil cakes soaked in water are also used as manure. They 
are allowed to putrify for several days, the liquid manure thus • 
made being generally used for betel vine and other valuable 
crops. 

Green manur- This process cOBsists in ploughing a growing crop into the 
soil before it has reached maturity. A quick growing crop and 
one that covers and shades the ground is considered best. It 
is imperative that the green manure should be ploughed into 
the ground at least a month before the other crop is sown. 
Several plants are used for the purpose, the commonest being 
san, Bombay hemp {Crotolaria juncea)^ Icultki or horse gram 
[Dolichos uniflonis), umd {Phaseohts radiatus), gawdr {Cyam- 
posis psoraloides) and ckaola {Dolichos sinensis)^ San and 
wad are the commonest green manures used for poppy. 
Boppy grown on such green manure is called sanchur or 
uradchur as the case may be. 

Sih. Silt from tanks is also used, about twenty-five cart loads 

being spread on each Ugha # land. In some of the villages 
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of tlie Kliargon fargana the fine detrital earth deposited at the 
foot of the hills is used as a manure. 

The only crops ordinarily irrigated are poppy, sugarcane Irrigated 
and garden produce. Wheat, maize sown as a first crop in 
adaM land, and occasionally barley, are watered when the 
supply is ample* 

The pests which commonly do damage to crops are rats. Diseases and 
These animals always swarm after a year of deficient rainfall P®sts. 
owing to the young broods escaping drowning; locusts occasion- 
ally appear, while rust or gerua is not uncommon. 

Frost very rarely occurs, but in 1905 destroyed all the 
poppy and most of the wheat and gram. 

The implements used are few and of the simplest kind. In Implements. 
Malwa they are of lighter construction than in Nimar, the 
stiff soil in the latter tract requiring heavier implements. The 
principal implements are described below : — 

The lial or plough consists of five parts. The body {nagara) 
is made of hahul wood ( Acacia arabica) ; it is about 3|- feet long 
and 4 inches thick at the lower end tapering upwards. To its 
lower extremity is fixed a long pointed piece of wood about 
three inches long called the chau^ which carries the iron plough- 
sbare or Imsya, The ploughshare is about 14 inches long. 

The chau fits into a socket in the husya and the upper part of 
the husya passes into a ring fixed in the chau. Only four 
inches of the share are allowed to project beyond the chan. 

The ndgam about 5 inches above the point where the chau is 
attached to it is pierced with a hole into which the pole, usually 
made of hhair wood {Acacia catechu) and called the hal, is fixed. 

^ To the end of this pole the yoke or jiida is attached. Just be- 
low the upper end of the ndgam a peg called hal-ka Bla is 
attached to serve as a handle. The price of a complete hal 
varies from 2| to 3 rupees. The yoke {jitda) costs Re. 1 and 
is removeable, being used for the plough, harrow or seed- 
drill as required. 

The hahlchar or harrow consists of a slightly curved beam Bakkhar. 
called tbe bahhhar^ made of hahul wood, about four feet in 
length with a cross section of 4 inches. About a foot on each 
side of the centre of the hahhhar two shafts are attached to the 
under side. In each shaft a wooden peg called a ddnta^ about 
nine inches long, is fixed, to which an iron blade {fds) is 
fastened. The blade is about 5| inches broad in the centre 
tapering to 3| at the end. The pegs and the blade have the 
shape of an M. The hahhhar is guided from behind by a 
handle in the centre. On the upper i&Ce is fixed a wooden 
spar with a length of 4 feet. The top of this spar is bent and 
serves as a handle to the driver who directs the movements. 
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From tlie concave side of the beam pass two poles of hliaif 
{Acacki cateelvu) called dandl of unequal lengths^ one being 
about 9 feet and other of 6| feet long. Tlirougli the end of 
the smaller beam a peg of wood called the nadalidi is driven. 
A rope passing below the longer pole, and over the yoke is 
brought back and fastened to both the poles at this peg an 
equal strain on both poles being thus secured. The baJcJchar is 
worked by two bullocks, the cultivator when driving often 
standing upon it to add to its weight. " The price of a hakichar 
exclusive of the yoke is Rs. 3. 

There is no difterence between B^hakklmr and a dora in shape; 
it lies only in the dimensions. The dora is simply a small 
sized hakhhar the lengths of its beam, ddnia and pds being 20, 
10 and 8 inches respectively. It is a weeding plough and is 
]iassed through rows of young plants. The cost^of a dora 
exclusive of the yoke is Rs. 2. 

The nai or seed-drill is very similar to the Jial, the share 
being so adjusted as to form a v shaped furrow, rather deeper 
than that made by the plough-share. To the left side of the 
body of the drill a bamboo tube called a pmii is fastened sur- 
mounted by a wooden fimnel the nal-c/mda through which the 
seeds are dropped A complete seed drill costs about Rs. 4-, 
exclusive of both Jid and mi. The drill used with the khar(f 
crops called the shidlu mi is of lighter make than the unhdlih 
nai used for the rahi sowings. The phadak is a more elaborate 
form of seed-drill. The fhadak resembles the dora in shape 
but has no blade {pds) while the wmoden pegs are replaced by 
two small shares {pJiam) about a foot long tipped with fine 
iron points (husli), . These phana make parallel furrows. 
Parallel to the principal beam, a small wooden, spar is fixed 
across the shafts. Two hollow bambob tubes {perni) rest on 
the ends of this spar and pass through holes in the shares. 
The top of these tubes converge so as to meet together in a 
single wooden cui^, which is perforated with holes to corre- 
spond with the tubes. The driver walks on the right side of 
the phadak^ with another man on the left who pours the seed 
into the cup with his right hand. In Nimar this implement 
has three tubes and is Imown by the name of HplianJ.e,, having 
three ph( 27 i$. The phadah and tipMn are used for sowing 
maize, jowdr, tuaffVnTmg end, other hliarlf crops, while the nai 
is used for rahi crops. A cultivator who ha>s a large quantity 
of seed to sow uses the phadah while a man who has to sow 
only a small field uses shidl'a-naL A small heavy beam 
(ghasUni) about 4 feet long is often dragged behind the small 
mi or the phadah to elver in the furrows. In the case of the 
unMlu crops the furrows are hot covered in. The price of a 
phadah is Rs. S, ei:&sivB of t&e yoke. * ' A : '.'-r'' ■ / A ■ 
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Tlie faihaf is a big beam or log of wood about 12 or 15 feet P itliar. 
long with a diameter of nearly a foot. It is used for breaking 
tlie clods of a. field in wliicli irrigated crops areto be sown and 
]'n which beds have to be made. To each end a rope is 
fastened, which is attached to a yoke with a pair of bullocks, 
each pair being driven by its own driver. The driver presses 
the beam down with one foot, or gets men to sit upon it. 

The principal hand implements of the cultivator are the 
Mmrfi or weeding knife, the darati or sickle, the fluma or 
spade, hirhddi or axe, hiidoM^ a pickaxe or mattock, danWJA, a 
rake, and tlie firdna or goad. This last, unlike the goad used 
by the drivers of carts, has a heavy blunt piece of iron on the 
end which serves to remove the earth vnth which the 
ploughshare gets clogged. 

The mna and eJiarfala are used in opium cultivation. 

Of the gross cropped area, which amounts to about 1,297,400 Crops, 
acres, 939,400 acres or 72 per cent, are occupied by food grains, 
of wdhch joivdr covers 476,300 acres or 37 per cent., wheat 

222.000 or 17 per cent., gram 75,900 or 5 per cent., and maize 

56.000 or 4 per cent. Other crops such as pulses, 
urad^ etc,, cover 109,200 acres. 

The ])rinoipal crops and area sown are the following : — Principal 

■ ■ . :'crops- 

Jowr (Sorghum Vulgar e) 476,300, wheat (Tritimm 
anBiimvm) 222,000, cotton (Gossyfiim mdicmn) 126,000, 
grain [Oicer arietinmn) 75,900, bjra {Pemillaria spicata) 

59,600, mal'Ira (Zea mays) 56,000, tilU (Sesamum indicmn) 

36,400, linseed [Linum usitatissimum) 29,600, imr (Oajamis 
indicus) 24-, 800, rice (Orka satim) 8,100, sugarcane (SmoJia^ 
nmi ofjicmarum) 7,900, mimg~ (PkaseMus mungo) 4,600, 
poppy (Pupaver somniferum) 4,300, hodon (Paspahim 
scrohiculaium) 3,900, iatla (Pisum Satimm) 3,000, tobacco 
{Nicoiiana fahaemn) 2,800, rameli (Guizotia ahyssinica) 2,700, 

'kuthi (Panicum miltare) 2,700, nrad (PJiaseoIus radiahis) 

1,300.' 

In Nimar as >soon as the hliarlf crops are cut the fields Jollar. 
are ploughed and the ground is allowed to weather in the 
sun. In Malwa where black cotton soil prevails this is not 
done. The ground is harrowed twice, first lengthwise and 
then crosswise, before the rains set in. It is then allowed 
to weather in the sun and is deared of weeds. After one or 
two good showens of rain, the jowdr is sown, in Malwa either 
with the sUalu’imi or the pJiadah, and in Nimar with the 
. iiphm. It is always sown by itself in Nimar, but in Malwa is 
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g„e»l!y wift m,, ot Tl>e »' 

required is given belo-w — 

(a) Malwa — 

(1) If sown singly 

(2) If mixed— 

joivar • • • 

tmf • • 

mmig • ^ 


2-| seers. 

1| seers 
i seer 


(b) Niniar^ Jowar alone 


2 1 seers 
3 to 4 seers 


In fifteen days the jou'dr seedlings are_aboat 8 inches bigb, 
when the weeding harrow {dora in Malwa and M-pa in Nimar) 

Ts W doL between the rows of plants to remove weeds 
and admit moisture, to the roots. Two weeks later when 
the j(ywdr is about 20 inches high the 

a week later the plants are thinned out to ^ f . f ^ 

inches apart. This thinning process is called gdm in Malwa 
and md in Nimar. The plants weeded out 
for bullocks. A week or two after the gdm, the fieM is weeded, 
eight to ten labourers being employed ip^t UgU. These men are 
pfid in kind in Malwa, getting 2| seers of pwar, and m ca j in 
Nimar, receiving 2 annas a day. After the weedir^_ nothing 
more is done in Malwa up to the reaping, but in himar the 
kolpa is again passed over the field twice. Eeaping is 
generally done in the month of MargasUrsha (November) in 
both tracts. In some places, especially where the soil is poor, 
a plough is nassed through the rows of plants, mikeMagka 
nakslmtm. The processes known as ^cutting; and 

ledni (lopning), which differ in Malwa and Nimar, tbeii.ear* 
ried outf^" In Malwa to carry out the dhdlm a field i'? 'iivi Jid 
into ols, each ol consisting of 6 cMns or furrows A cutter 
works down the length of the field, cutting his ol_as he goes 
along and leaving heaps of stalk behind, called koh, at almost 
equal intervals, placed at right angles to his path, unis man 
is known as the dMmwaU ; being followed hy another called 
the Undhnewala, who binds the kolis into sheaves.. _ Tor _mur 
cutters one Idndhnewda is required. Each man is paid m 
heads of jowdr. In some villages they give 7| seers of loicar 
per Ugka cut, this payment being made after the gram is 
winnowed. This class of contract is known hy the name or 
itdada among cultivators. 

After the fields are cut, the grain is huilt up into conical 
shocks known a.s ogay ordinaray the plants from one Ugha 
form one ogct, but if the crop has been good two ogas are made 
from one ingTia. The ogas remain for two or three days on 
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the field before they are removed to the hhala or threshing floor, 

\^here they are stacked in one big oga. Here the ears are left 
to dry in the sun. Bedni or lopping is generally done by women, 
who sit round the mecl, in a circle. Beside them are placed 
sheaves of plants, pointing towards the med or post in the 
centre oi the threshing floor, thus forming the radii of the circle 
formed by these women round the post. The women cut off 
the heads and pile them in heaps before them. Stalks from 
which the heads have been cut off are removed and piled up so 
as to form a wall round the threshing floor called the hald/r ; 
a process called cjhodahharna. Thus in Malwa the dJialni and 
hedni are done at different places, in the field and in the Mala, 

But in Nimar both processes are carried out at the same time. 

The field is as before divided into ols of 6 furrows each. A 
man then proceeds to cut the crop, making heaps of the plants 
vfith the head (called tola) at right angles to his path. These 
heaps are called alasi, and rows of alasi are called hdr. The 
cutter is followed by two women, the MiidneivdU, who at once 
cut off the heads, a process called Uni, The women walk in 
single file, each cutting the heads off the stalks of alternate 
ahsiSi storing them in baskets which they carry, and which 
they pour into another large basket, called a Mida, placed 
in the centre of the field. A third woman called the sarwawdll 
follows and cuts off any head missed out by the first two, 
puts them in her Mali, the pocket formed by a fold of her omi. 

The cutter, the two head-loppers and the sarwaivdli form one 
set of workers called a joda. Then come the Mdawdla and his 
helper, the utJidnewdla, who take up the Icidas when full and re- 
move them to the punj where all the heads are heaped to- 
gether, One Jcidawdla and his helper can serve from two to 
three pdas. All these are followed by the pindibdndhanewdla, 
wbo binds the headless stalks into sheaves Ipindis), 

Wages are paid in kind, a cutter, head-lopper, and sar* 
'tvawdU getting 2 cTiaulds or about 8 seers of jowdr a day ; and a 
jnndibdndhanewdla, Mdawdla and uldidnewdla 4 cTiauMs, or 16 
seers a day. 

After the whole field is cut the ears stored in the punj 
are ])rought into the Mala on a cart drawn by four bullocks. 

The spikes are then spread out and are left for about a week 
until they are dry. This spreading out is called chaJclakarna 
or bhiiila bagUna, - 

Maize is generally sown in addn or irrigated lands near^^^i^ie. 
village sites which can he manured with ^lage sweepings. 

Maize forms one of the commonest crops sown on double- 
cropped fields. The second crop is generally poppy, and some 
times peas or gram, while in fields near towns vegetables often 
follow maize. 
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' After tie poppy or other crop has been gathered the 
field is at once ploughed and harrowed and lett to weather in 
the sun till the when it is cleared of weeds. Jn the 

month of Asdrh, after one or two showers of rain, make is 
sown with the sMdlu-naL The quantity of seed required toi 
one Kgha is one dha 7 *i (5 seers). In Malwa maize is seldom 
sown singly, being generally mixed either with mrid or with 
chaola^ or with both. The quantity of mixed seed for one 
MgAa is as follows : — 

Urad^l* one or 5 seers. 

Chaola one faseriot 2| ,, 

Maize becomes fit to pass a dora or Icolfa through after 
nine or ten days, the dom being passed again a week later. 
The plants are then thinned out {gdlni) to form 2 to 3 feet 
apart. Four or five days after the thinning out w-eeding with • 
the hand is done. Each man gets one faseri or 2| seens of 
joiodr a day as wages. '¥ot Ingha about 8 labourers are 
employed. Different varieties of maize take from 2 to 
months to ripen. In places near towns maize is usually grown 
for the complete heads {hJiuUas) and not for its grain. The 
heads (hhuttm) are then cut as soon as they are fully developed 
and before they have begun to harden. The bhdtas are eaten 
raw or more often roasted. The soft grain of green hhiiUm is 
scraped off wuth a knife and several preparations are made 
with it. When it is grown for the sake of its grain, the stalks 
are cut with the head on and are stacked until dry, a process 
which takes nearly a month. Sometimes the cultivator 
brings the ears home and leaves them to dry on the ora or 
flat mud roof of his house. When the hhuttas are quite dry. 
the grain is beaten out by means of sticks (Idtkis) or scraped off 
with a sickle (damti). The wages for separating out the grain 
are the ^ part of the yield. If forty-five seers are pro- 
duced, 40 go to the owner and 5 to the labourer. The average 
outturn is from 2 to 2| mdnis (12 to 15 maunds) per Ugha, 

There are two main species of maize, sdti or sdtM and hdri. 
Both are sub-divided into dholi (white) and pUi (yellow) 
varieties. Sdti or sathi derives to name from the number 
sixty (sdth). It is so called on account of to ripening in 60 
days. The other hdri takes 2| months to ripen and to grain 
is larger than that of sdthi. The pUi variety is supposed to be 
best for hhuttas^ and dholi fox grain. 

^ Of other varieties of maize juna pdni-Jci-maJcha as it is 
called is planted in fields near towns in the month of April, 
and is reaped in Sawm ox about the end of August. It re- 
qmxes watering evety, sqwn solely with the object 

of selling the bhuUm. : ^ . 
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Anotlieir variety is sovm in Mrnar after tlic rains wlien cbc 
waters of tlie Narbada fall, leaving strips of alluvial soil. 

After some days tliese strips crack and break up. Maize is 
then tliro\m broadcast on to this land and swept with brooms, 
so that the grain falls into the fissures. This maize is so^vn in 
Kartih (October-Noveniber) and is reaped in Fomli or Magli 
(January or February). 

The dry stalks of maize become too hard to be eaten by 
cattle, but green stalks, ■which are considered very nutritive, 
are much liked by them. 

The green hhuttas oe heads are eaten either raw or parched. 

The grain is roasted to form Idhi or dJian% and is also pounded 
up and made into rotis (bread) or boiled with vegetables into a 
gruel. Bhils consider maize a great luxury. 

MmgfliaU is grown to some extent both in Malwa and MxmgpliaH. 
Nimar. It is sown in irrigated land and is generally rotated 
with poppy. After the field has been cleared of poppy it is 
ploughed and allowed to weather in the sunup to the Alchafij^ 
after which it is harrowed twice. Iir Asfvrh (June — July) 
the seed is sown with the slmlu~na% which is followed by a 
hahkhar to cover iip the seeds. The quantity of seed required 
for a blglia is about 12 seers. The seedlings appear in eight or 
ten days. A month later the dora or Jcolpa is twice passed be- 
tween the seedlings. After this it is twice weeded at intervals 
of a fortnight. Eight labourers are required for one hlghuj 
each being paid 2 1 seers of joivar. The nuts require no water- 
ing during the rains, but in the month of (September- 

October) two waterings are given. In the month of Kartih 
(October-November)' tlie crop is ready. The nuts are theji 
rooted out with a plough and are gathered by women. This 
gathering process is called binana. The wages are paid in 
nuts. Each wmman brings lier pickings, which are divided into 
5 equal parts, of which one is given to her, the other four going 
to the owner; the labourers are also allowed to eat as many 
nuts as they like while at work. The outturn per Ugka 
varies from 2 to 3 nimis (12 to 18 maundB). The plants, both 
leaves and stalks, make good fodder for bullocks. The nuts 
are eaten both raw and roasted, and especially on fast days. 

They are also pressed in oil mills and an oil extracted from 
them, the cake made with it being a valuable cattle food. 

The preparation of the wheat fields like those of other crops Wheat, 
usually begins on the AhMtl]^ the soil being turned with the 
bahkhaf.whiok is passed over them severaltimes before the 
rains. Wheat sown on irrigated land is not usually manured 
except when it is grown on runkhm soil close to the village sites 
or in adm which has been lying fallow. In the latter case a 
crop of maize is grown as a first crop and the land is invariably 
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Gram. 


Sugarcane, 


manured. The manure is applied in August and September. 
In the rains the soil is ploughed two or three times before it is 
sown. Wheat is sown with the nai in Kdrtih (October- 
November) and preferably under the Swdti naJcsJiatra, the 
amount of seed required for one hJgJia varying from 40 to 50 
seeiB. It grows best in black soils. The crop is harvested 
either by uprooting or by cutting with a sickle. The wheat is 
then gathered into bundles of sheaves called the pulas and 
carted to the threshing floor, where it is trodden out by bullocks. 
The wages for cutting are given at the rate of five sheaves for 
every 100 sheaves cut. The chaff or the hhdsa provides good 
fodder. The outturn varies from 4 to 12 maunds per hJgJia 
sown in very fertile districts as at Depalpur or Sanwer and in 
fields on the alluvium of the Narbada. Dry crop wheat is 
either sown alone or with gram or linseed. 

^ Two species of wheat, the Mdlivl or DJiola^ the indigenous 
variety which is considered the best, and the pissi or soft red 
wheat imported during the last decade, Mdlwi wheat is grown 
on the best soil and pissi in exhausted and in which the Mdlivl 
crop would give a poor yield. 

Gram and wheat are interchangeable crops and require the 
same preparatory tillage. Bat gram can grow on compara- 
tively poor and shallow soils. It is sown under the Hasta mh- 
shatra. When seedlings have begun to shoot the main sprays 
are generally removed to strengthen the plants. This process 
generally costs nothing as those employed are allowed to take 
the shoots, which are used as a vegetable and are also sun-dried 
and stored. Gram when it ripens changes to a rich brown 
colour; it is then generally uprooted. Those employed to 
gather it are given one chans or furrow fox every 30 cMns 
gathered. It is trodden out by bullocks and winnowed in the 
ordinary way. The stalks make an excellent fodder, and as it 
has a somewhat acid flavour is usually mixed with the iMsa 
from wheat. 

The preparation of the ground for sugarcane begins, as 
for other crops, on the AkhdUj day. The ground is harrowed 
crosswise tmce and manured with cowdung and village 
sweepings (about ^ cart-loads to each Ugfia) before the 
rains. In the month of Asadh, Arh (June— July) just after 
the first few showers have fallen the field is ploughed and 
vsown broadcast with san {Cwtolaria junem) or with chaoh 
{DoUchos sinensis). In the month of Bhadon (August- Sep- 
tember) about the time of the Bahhi festival the san or 
: chaola, while still green, is ploughed into the soil and 
xUbwecl to .rot. fb^ putrefaction generally fakes ^ 20 
dam-- under the Hada 
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plougli is ever p^assed under the Chitra mhshtra but tov^^ards 
its end in the fourth week of October) ploughing is 
taken up again. Plough and harrow are worked alter- 
nately, the latter breaking the clods and the former turning 
up the soil to expose it to the sun and remove moisture. 
This is done five times and after the 5th ploughing the ground 
is levelled with the path dr and the field ploughed in parallel 
ridges called garar, about one and half feet (a munda-liatli) 
apart. Beds {kydra or patya) are then formed. The cut- 
tings of sugarcane, called hatla, are placed horizontally in a 
line end to end along the furrows and watered while men 
walk down them and tread them well into the soil. The 
second watering called ganvdn comes ot! after an interval 
of six or eight days and the third or tifwdn after 15 days. 
Others follow at intervals varying from 10 to 12 days until the 
monsoon sets in. After the monsoon is over watering 
is recommenced. 

Poppy is often sown with the sugarcane. In that case, 
it is sown broadcast simultaneously with it, and the beds are 
inundated. The outturn of poppy in this case is not so 
good and is known as tora-hi-apMm. A field of sugar- 
cane in which poppy is sown is called kdligotakcibdr and that 
in which green san has not been grown as a manure is called 
kuhhau. Sometimes methi {Trigonella foemm graecum) 
takes the place of poppy. 

When poppy is sown with sugarcane the sovfing takes 
place between Kdrtik (October-November) and Aghan 
(November-December), but if it is sown by itself it may be 
put in any time between Kdrtik and Mdgh (January- February) 
and PMlgun (February-March). In the month of ChoMra 
(March -April) when the crude opium has been collected, a 
plough is possed down between the furrows in which the 
sugarcane seedlings are now standing at a height of one to 
one and a half feet. A plank of wood called a patti about 
a foot long is then attached at right angles to the plough- 
share and drawn through the furrow so as to raise the earth 
over the roots of the plants, a process called halmn larna or 
gophdndhana. 

Then under the Mrigashira nakshatra (June) just before 
the rains the intervals between the plants are dug up to 
loosen the soil, a process called moti-charhdna, which is re- 
peated in Bhadon (August“September), 

In the rains the field is weeded about four times beginning 
under the Mrigashira nakshatra (June) and ending in Hasta 
(October). Twenty v men are required for each%^a, each 
man getting 2| seers of jowdr for the first weeding, while for 
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later weedings they receive the same quantity of wheat. 

The Dason for paying in the more valuable grain is that as 
the o'.nies grow the leaves tear the clothes of the weeders, 
making the work* more troublesome. It takes nearly 12 
months for the canes to ripen. They aie cut in the month 
of Kartih (October and November) and no sugarcane can be 
sown in the field for 2 years after owing to the very exhaust- 
ing nature of the crop. In the third year it can be sown 
again. In the intervening two years the land is generally 
sown writh poppy. | 

The outturn of poppy in the first year after the sugarcane 
is exit is not good owing to the exhaustion of the soil and 
presence of the roots of the cane which take some time to 
rot aw^ay. The cutting of the cane is done by a man called 
the kutara or hhagra^ who is paid Rs. 3 per month and given 
two canes a day. There are two more men on the field called 
chhilaras, xvhose work it is to scrape off the long sheathing 
leaves springing from the joints (balo7i(U). Each clihilara 
gets two annas a day and 2^ canes for scraping the leaves of | 

1,000 canes. The stalks are then sent to the kohiu or ckarkhi '• 

(the crushing mill), where the juice is extracted. These are 
brought by men called perkatas who take the leafy heads 
called bands and cut the canes into small pieces for the mill. 


They work by turns in {shifts of 6 hours and each man gets 
2| seers of gur or molasses and two canes a day, in pay- 
ment. Two men attend to the mill, which is usually worked 
by the owner or his servant, and drop in the canes. These 
two men are called gkaneri or kmnera and are paid like the 
perkata. Besides these there are two othei' men called the 
chidya, whose duty it is to feed the oven {cMh) with fuel. 
The juice from the mill is collected in a large earthen pot called 
nand. The squeezed pieces of cane known as chJiote are 
spread on the floor to dry and are subsequently used as fuel 
in the furnace. 

From the ndnd the juice is transferred to a large iron vat 
3 to 5 feet in diameter and a foot deep known as the kcidhai. 
In the beginning the fire on which the kadhai is placed is 
fed with thorns of babul {Acacia arabica) and khejra {Pros- 
opis spicegera) ; afterwards with the squeezed and dried 
stalks of the cane. One man, generally the owner, sits by 
the kadhai and superintends the several stages of the boiling. 
The juice is mixed with half a seer of limewater containing 
1| chhatak of lime (chunani). The whole is boiled for 3 to 
7 hours. Special names are given to the diflerent stages of 
the process. The first stage when the liquid begins to sink is 
called nkedna, the second 'ndfahpdkwhen the bubbles reach 
the sme Of tumi ijskffdk when they are the size of 


a hel fruit, and finally hatbati they become small again 
and burst at the surface, making a noise, 

iifter the hatbati stage the fire is removed and the kadhai 
allowed to stand for about an hour. Then the man at the 
kadJiai puts a hatar or large ladle into the boiling pan and 
takes out a little of the thick iuice, and, covering the thumb 
and the forefinger of his right hand with ashes, rubs the gltr 
between them. If it has become suiOSiciently plastic and 
forms itself into a ball the haihai is taken off the furnace. 

Another method of testing is to dip the fingers into water 
first, then into the fluid in the pan and immediately back into 
water. If the mass is found sufficiently plastic to take the 
form of a ball the pan is removed. The liquid is then left to 
cool and as soon as bubbles cease to rise to the surface is 
poured into an earthen vat of about the same size as the boih 
ing pan, called the chdh. This viscous liquid called mal^ 
is prevented from sticking to the sides of the ehalc by being 
constantly stirred with a rod called the fata. If the mal is 
of first-rate quality it has no tendency to stick. This, however, 
is only the case when the canes are of a very good clas«, in 
which case it is generally unnecessary to add clmmm water 
to the juice, and if added at all a very small quantity is suffi- 
cient. The gnr is finally allowed to solidify into cakes weighing 
about a pound each. The work of pressing and boiling 
goes on day and night during the cold season, generally 
beginning in December or January. It is a custom at the 
time of pressing and boiling for owners to offer canes, juice, 
and g%r to visitors and to allow the people of the village to 
take canes and eat gm without paying, a custom v/hich some- 
times incurs considerable loss. 

There are three varieties of sugarcane, dhola or white, 
ponda^ and kdla or black. 

The white variety is generally slender and is chiefly used 
for making gUr, The Mia or black species is good for eating 
and is generally grown for that purpose, while ponda, which 
is softer than the other two, and more juicy, and requires to 
be well watered and freely manured, is usually cut for market, 

, fetching high prices. 

Land intended for poppy culture is usually selected near Poppy, 
villages in order that it may be easily manured and irrigated. 

The land is generally double-cropped {dufasli), a crop of 
maize, hdjm^ hemp san-y urad, mungphaU or vegetables being 
grown on it in the rainy season. After the removal of this 
crop the ground is prepared for poppy culture. Under 
less favourable circumstances the land is prepared continuously 
from July till October by ploughing, weeding, and manuring 
at intervals, no first crop being sown. 
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Waterings. 


Weeding. 


When maize, san, or urad are grown as a first crop in the 
rainy season, the poppy which is planted in the same field 
afterwards is called makha-dnsaiy san-diisai or u-rad-dusai, 
as the case may be. For the maize, san, and urad no manure 
is needed, but if mungphaU is sown the field must be manixred. 
After the rainy season’s crop has been gathered the field is 
manured for the poppy either with village sweepings or green 
manure. 

W'hen the field is ready it is divided into beds (kyari) about 
10 feet square. Into these the seed is thrown broadcast and 
the earth turned over with a Jchurpi and watered at once. 
If the farmer is expert and intelligent the seed required for 
one hlqha is about | seer or IJlbs., but in the case of farmers 
of ordinary skill one seer or 2 lbs. per Uglia are used. Some- 
times poppy is sown with sugarcane. In this case also the 
ground is prepared as mentioned above, but no beds are 
formed. Pieces of sugarcane are buried one foot deep in 
the field and the poppy seed put in immediately after and 
the field watered. The sugarcane does not sprout for a 
month and a half and does not interfere with the growth of 
the poppy plants, which germinate in 10 or 15 days. 

If the soil is black cotton soil only seven waterings are 
required, but if it is of inferior quality nine waterings are 
required. In Malwa as a rule poppy fields are watered seven 
times, the first watering being given at the sowing^, the second 
three days after, the third a week after the second, and others 
at intervals of about a fortnight or 20 days ; after the flowers 
appear one more watering is given. 

Each watering has a name. 

The first is called kdrwdn hdradwm. 

The second is called gdrwdn. 

The third is called tisrdpdnL 

The fourth and fifth are called pdyan. 

The sixth is called phulwdn (the flower watering). 

The seventh is called ugalwdn. 

Weeding is rather a labourious process and has to he 
gone through three times. Besides removing strange growths 
the poppy plants are thinned out to a distance of about 
8 inches from one another. Weeding begins after the third 
watering and when the. ground has dried to some extent. 
The weeding is done between the third and the sixth water- 
ings. After the fifth watering there is no need for further 
weeding. 

At the first weeding and thinning 16 men are required 
to weed one UgM. The thinking process is called kagga 
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being tbe name given to tlie span between the thumb and 
the forefinger. At the time of the second and third weeding 
eight men are required. Each man is given 2| seers of joi^dr 
a day or if the joiodr is cheap two annas are paid in cash. 

Young plants weeded out are eaten as a vegetable. 

The process of scarification or cliimi begins three or four Scarification 
days after the seventh watering. But before it is done the and coilec- 
poppy capsules must be sufficiently ripe and covered with a 
pubescence of a light brown colour and not yield easily to 
the touch. The earliest sowings are in flower by January and 
later sowings in March. The process of scarification in the 
former case begins in February and latter case in March. 

The incisions are made by means of an instrument called a 
nma^ This instrument is made of iron consisting of three 
lancet-like blades tied together to form a three-bladed knife. 

The points are protected by cotton thread so that only suffi- 
cient blade projects to exactly incise through the pericarp and 
scarcocarp. The incisions are made from bottom to the top 
of the capsule. The incisions are repeated after an interval 
of three days ; if the capsule is large it is incised three or 
four times, but if small only twice or thrice. The operation is 
generally performed about 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
the cMk or crude opium being collected in the morning. The 
collection must be completed before 8 or 9 o’clock when the 
sun gets hot and coagulates the juice. 

The cMh is scraped ofl with the chaff ala. This imple- 
ment consists of a small flat metal plate, 3 inches broad 
and about 6 inches long, fixed to a wooden handle. Three 
sides are turned up while the fourth acts as a blade. 

When the charpala becomes full the cMk is emptied into an 
earthen pot fuU of linseed oil. To the upper part of the char- 
pala a small piece of cotton soaked in linseed oil is attached 
and is used bj the collector for smearing his thumb and the 
edge of the scraper to prevent adhesion of the juice. One 
hlgha of plants requires six men for chirai or scarification and 
twelve for lugai or collection. Both processes are repeated 
about three times and 64 men are thus employed in all per 
Ugha, The 18 men who scarify are paid 2 annas a day and 
the rest who scrape one anna a day. 

A farmer has, therefore, to spend nearly Es. 4-8 on the 
two processes for each Mgha of land. As the collection can- 
not be postponed, to insure the labourers’ presence in the 
fields on the particular day they are paid Ee, 1 advance as a 
retaining fee. After chirai and lugai are complete the plants 
often bear a small capsule, which is called uiadh. On these 
capsules the younger members of the household are taught 
how to scarify and scrape. 
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About a week after the chlh has been collected the cap- 
sules become hard and dry. They are then taken to the 
threshing yard, where they are trodden out by bullocks like 
ordinary grain and the seeds are winnowed and either kept 
for use in the household or sold in the bazar. 

The quantity of chlh produced from a blgha varies from 5 
to 10 seers (10 to 20 lbs.). Well-to-do fanners sell their 
chlh in the open market. But generally the farmer is needy 
and has already hypothecated the proceeds of his crop to the 
money-lender who has made him advances of seed and cash. 

The field in which the tobacco is to be sown is prepared 
by any cultivator who owns it, but the crop is always sown 
by men of the Kumawat caste, who earn their livelihood by 
the cultivation of this plant and the manufacture and sale 
of this article. The Kumawat being satisfied that the field 
is properly ploughed and manured and that there is a sufS- 
cient supply of water for irrigation, takes a lease from the 
cultivator for one year. The State rate levied on such fields 
is generally Rs. 12 per htgJia^ while the Kumawat pays 
between Rs. 30 and 40 per hlgha. 

Bor tobacco alluvial soils, which are nowhere extensive, 
are preferred, but it is very commonly sown in soils lying on 
the outskirts of village, which require but little manure. 
In ordinary soils the ground has to be manured either by san 
or village sweepings ; about 20 cart loads of sweepings are re- 
quired per hlgha. 

fr When fields distant from a village are used for this 
crop they are ploughed and harrowed three to eight times 
and are then manured with cattle dung. 

This preparation takes place in the month of Asarh (June- 
July). The cultivator after each ploughing lets the field rest 
for a week about the rain, before he ploughs it again. 

While the field is being prepared seedlings are raised in 
small beds. The seed in these beds is sown broadcast under 
the Pushya mkshatra, by the Kumawats. 

These young plants are protected from heavy rain and 
sun by a covering, which is removed at the end of a fortnight 
as the plants can then stand both sun and heavy rain. A 
plot of 10 biswas is required to grow seedlings for a field of 
5 bujhas (3 acres). The seedlings take about a month and 
a quarter to grow to the required height (about 3 inches) 
for transplanting. 

p--'- The seedlings are then planted out in the field at a distance 
of about a foot apart, in rows 2 feet apart. This transplant- 
ing, which is called ^hopani, is done in the month of Bhadon 
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(August-Septemlier). Charges for ohojmii are rupee one per 
blgha. After the sowing the field is weeded two or three 
times, the weeding charges amounting to one rupee per 
higha on each occasion. In the month of Zwmwar (Septem- 
ber-October) aU superfluous buds are picked off so as to in- 
crease the size of the remainder. This process is called Ml- 
turai or bud breakin g. The process costs one rupee per Ugha. 

In Kartih, a month later, the shoots growing out of the 
a -yik and the stalk are removed, a process requiring to be 
done three to five times. This is called diri-turi and costs two 
rupees per hlgka on each occasion, the operation being carried 
on through three months, ending in Poush or Mdgh, about 
February. 

The harvest is reaped about the middle of Mdgh, the cut- 
ting charges amounting to eight annas per hlgha. 

The cut plants are then spread out in a convenient place 
to dry in the sun. They are arranged in replar rows called 
foAeriya. The plants remain in this position until dry, 
generally from 8 to 16 days, when they are re-arranged in 
heaps, called sarya, so as to dry the parts which were unex- 
posed in the first arrangement, and remain so about a week. 
When dry the plants are watered and then stacked. 

In stacking the plants are arranged in the fathenya form, 
the second layer of plants being placed at right angles to 
the lower row. Layers are thus arranged alternately till 
the stack called a gari is complet . Next day the leaves are 
plucked off, generally by women. Each woman gets one 
pice for each judi or bundle and is able to earn from 1| to 
2 annas a day. 

The leaves are carefully sorted, the large leaves being used 
to make the judi, the smaller being collected separately and 
called gathya or fothi. Besides the women engaged in plucking 
the leaves,' two men, each of whom gets from 2 to 3 annas a 
day, are employed, one to bring the plants from the gari to the 
women and the other to fetch water for the judi. Near the 
women a man sits, whose business it is to make up the bundles 
called judi. He takes a number of tobacco leaves and spreads 
them out on a piece of matting so as to form one continuous 
leafy sheet. On this the small bundles after being wetted 
witk water are piled one upon another in a form called judi, 
which somewhat resembles a fifal leaf in shape and is about 
1| feet long and a foot broad and 3 inches deep. When a 
sufficient number of small bundles has been piled together 
and the judi is ready it is covered with freshly plucked leaves 
which, together with the leaves spread but below, make a com- 
plete coating. It is then tied up with the fibres of the root 
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of tlie Khalra. {Buka frondosa). Tte pidis are tken placed 
in stacks {chaJca). 

These stacks are covered over with, stems from which the 
leaves havebeen plucked. After three days, the stacks are 
turned, the uppermost layer becoming the lowest. The 
stacks are turned over t^ee times, _ a process known as 
radyama-pakana (to ripen in stalks — riida-stalk). 

The bundles are then removed to sheds {tata), in whmh 
they are kept by day, being spread out in the open at mght. 
This process, which continues for 20 nights, is called tmnd char- 
hana. 

The judis are then piled up into a big stack with the 
object that the weight of the bundles above should press out 
the moisture in those below. The position of the bundles is 
afterwards reversed, those from above being put below. 

The judis are then again spread out in the sun in a form 
called bhela, which is like the fdthria form doubled. 

The bundles are later on opened and put out in the sun 
to dry, and tied together again and put in piles of four judis 
(called batha) for 25 days, by which time they are completely 
free from moisture. 

Then they are immersed in a solution of guf. ^ Three 
maunds of gur ate re<5uired for the outturn of one bighaot 
land. When the gur has soaked into the ^ stems the bundles 
afre opened and cJiuri or leaf dust obtained from the small 
leaves in the bundles called potM is placed between the layers 
and the bundles are made up again. The object of putting 
in the leaf dust is apparently only to increase the we^ight ot 
the judis. The judis are then put into sacks, each of which 
weights 2|- maunds, and sold in the market, The man who 
puts new bands of fibres oh the fudis gets a pice to? each judi 
and the man who packs the judis into sacks gets 4 annas per 
day. 

Industrial. Of the industrial crops cotton covers 125,800 acres, tilli 
36,300 acres, mmeli 2^750 acres, linseed 29,600, tobacco 2,780 
acre«, and poppy 4,300, 

Chief crops. The principal crops at each season are given below. — 


Khanf erops. 


Verna cular. 

: , English. j 

Botanical. 

Jow&r , * 

Great millet . 

Sorghum vulgar & or Androfo- 



gon sorghum. 


Bulrush , or spiked 

Pennisetum iyphoideum or Pen- 


millet. 

cillaria spicata 
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Vernacular. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Ma,k,ka 

Maize or Indian com 

Zeamays. 

Kapas 

Cotton . . 

Gossyfium neglectum or indi- 
mm. 

Tuar 1 ■ . 

Pigeon pea 

Cajanus indic%i$ or Cytim 
cajan. 

Dlian 

Rice 

Oryza saliva. 

Rameli . 

Niger seed 

Qiiizoiia ahyssinica or oleiferci. 

Tiiii 

Sesamnm or gingelly 

Sesamum indicum. 

Sawati 

^ millot < 

Panicum jmmentaceum. 

Koclon 

^ XJJtAAAvU * \ 

Paspalum scrdbimlatim ot sio- 
lonijenvm. 

Urad 

Black gram , 

Phaseolus mungo. 

Mung . . 

Green gram . 

Pliaseotusradiakis, 

Sata . . 

Sugarcane 

tSaccharimi officmamm. 


Jtahi Orofs^ 


Vernacular. 

English. 

Botanical. 

. 

Gehiin 

Wheat . 

Tritimcm aesUvuM or sativum^ 

Ghana 

Gram . 

Gicer arieiimm. 

Alsi ■ . ■ . 

Linseed 

Limim usitatissimum. 

Masnr 

Lentil , 

Ervum lens. 

Batla 

Peas 

Pisum sativum or arvense. 

Tivada 

Horse gram . 

Dolichos bidorus. 

Aphim 

Poppy . 

Palaver somnijemm. 

Jail . 

Barley . 

Eordenm vulgare. 

Tamakhu . 

Tobacco 

Nicotiana iahacum. 

Kakun 

Italian millefc . 

Setaria italica. 

Chaola 

Indian beam . 

Dolkhos sinensis. 


Of these maize, jowdf, hdjra, y/heat, rice, barley, and gram 
are the staple food grains and mfmg, urad^ tjiar, hath^ and 
masuT subsidiary. 


The most important are tilU, rameli^ poppy-seed, linseed 
and mtcngphali, A list is appended. 


Vernacular. 

English. 

Botanical. 

' 1 

Mungphaii 

1 

Ground nut . . , 

Arachis hjpogcBa. 

Rameli 

Niger seed 

Gid^ofia oleifera ombyssinica . 

ALsi , 

Linseed 

Linum uskeUissimum., 

Arandi . .. 1 

Castor oil plant . . 

Ricinus communis. 

Tim 

Sesamum 

Sesamum indicum. 

Aphim dana, khas- 
khas* 

Poppyseed , 

Papaver somnijerum. 


Oilseeds. 


I Also sown as a mhi crop. 
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Cotton is the only important fibre plant, hemp being enlti- 
vated to a small extent only. 


Vernacular, 


English. 


Botanical. 


Kanfc . . Cotton • • aossypummi^ciim. 

. Deooanhemp • Crotolananncea. 

AniMri . . Hemp • • ■ Hibiscus canahmus. 


Sttonlants. Opinm, hJimg and ganja are the stimulants produced. 
Only poppy is extensively sown. ^i i 


Vernacular, 


English. 


Botanical. 



Aphim . . i Poppy • 

Ganja, bhiing . ! Indian hemp 

Tainbtikhii . ! Tobacco 


. I Faq-iaver somnijeruyyi. 
, 1 Canahis sativa, 

. i Nicotuma tahacurn. 


Many spices are grown; ajw&n, mi, dJiania, and ginger are 
the commonest. Sugarcane may be added though not 
strictly speaking a si»ice, 


Vernacular. 


Sata^, Bar . 

Sonph 
MJtha him . 
Mirchi 
Dhania 
Ajwan 
tjira . 

Haldi 
Bari sonph 
BEn , 

Kali nurch 
Bai . 

Adrak or Sonth , 


English. i Botanical. 


Sugarcane . . 1 Saccharmn o/ficinrmm, 

Dili seed . . « Anethum soioa, 

Curry leaf . . Bergera Konigii. 

Chillies . . . Capsicum. 

Coriander seed . Coriandim sativum, 

Ajwan . . . Lingusticum ajowctn. 

Cumin , . . Cummimim cymimm. 

Turmeric . • Gurcima longa, 

Eennel . , . Foemculum mdgare. 

Betel leaf . . Piper hetd. 

Pepper . . , Piper nigr um. 

Mustard . ^ . Sinapis juncea, race^nosa^ elc.» 

Ginger , . Fnngiher officinale. 


DBF' , 
OUTJOE. 

Vegetables. 


A large numher of native plants are cultivated as vege- 
tables, many kinds of gourd, cucumher, potatoes, cauliflower, 
cabbage, tomato, onion, carrots, yams, garlic, the egg-plant 
{Solanum melongem), mmn {Fomicvilwm fanmosi), methi 

fShk (fiUncmmbkus 

com«m4s) 
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Fruit trees are also largely grown, those noted belowTrniia. 
being the most important, . , , , 


Botanical, 


Vernacular 


Peach . 
Bullock’s heart 
Custard apple 
Jackfruit 


Amigdalus fe^stca, 
Anona reticulata, 
Anona squamosa. 
Artocarpus iniegrifolia, 
Averrhoa carrambola, 
Bassia lati folia. 

Oarica papaya. 


Adu . 

Ramphal . 
Sitaplial , 
phanas 
Kamrakh . 
Mahiia 

Papai, Arand 
kakri. 

Karonda . 
Narangi . 
Nlinbii, Limbu 


Mowa 
Pa pay 


Garism spina-rum or carandas. 
Citrus nnraulinm, decuwana^ etc. 
„ „ var-acida. 

„ „ „ r.mia. 

„ „ „ limonim, 

Eiigen ia j amholana. 

Fiims carica. 

Oreuiia asiatica, 

Feronia eleplmnium. 

Mangifera indica. 

Moms indica. 

M usa paradisic a. 

Psidium guava. 

Pimica granaium. 

Tamarindus indiea. 
Vitisvinijera. 

Zhyphiisjujuha. 


Orange , 
Lime 

Sweet lime 


Jamiin 

Anjir 

PLalsa 

Kavit 

Am . 

Shahtut 

Kela 

Jamphal 

Auai' 

Tmli 

Lakh 

Ber . 


Wood apple 
Mango . 
i\Iulberry 
Plaintan 
Guava . 
Pomegranate 
Tamarind 
Grape, vine 
Jnjuba . 


Tlie following table gives the average weight of seed Seed 
required for a hlgha of land and the average yield. The 
llgha is five-eighth of an acre. 


; Average yield in 
.maunds per l}%gha. 
1 maund-~40 
seers. 


Makkii . 

Tilli . 

Jowar . 

Alsi . 

Wheat 

Jau 

Dhaii . 

Cotton. 

Gram . 

Poppy 
Tuar . 

Bameli 
Bajra . 

Mung, Urad, Masur, etc. 
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Tiie cultivator is careful to select the best ears of corn as 
seed for the next year* No new varieties of seed have been 
as yet successfully, introduced. After the last famine, wheat 
seed from Chandosi in the United Provinces was used and 
it grew well, giving good crops. Similarly p*am seed from 
northern India was used. The plants germinated well, and 
were larger than those produced from local seed, but unfoi- 
tanately they did not bear grain. 

No new implements or machinery has been adopted excepu 
the small roller mills used for crushing sugarcane, which 
have almost entirely ousted the old stone press, 
irrigation. In the State irrigation is of two kinds from wells or ortus 

(v/ells constructed on the bank of a stream and fed by its 
waters) and by channels from tanks. 


Sources of 
irrigation. 




Where wells or orlils are used the water is usually lifted 
by the chams, a leather bag raised by a pair of bullocks 
walking backwards and forwards on an incline made for 
the purpose. The Persian wheel is rarely used. 

The wells vary from simple unbricked excavations to 
elaborately built haoris, with steps leading down to the water. 
Where the bank of the river is too steep for one cliaras to 
raise the water to the^levePof the field two or three orhls are 
constructed one abov^^^the other, the water being lifted from 
one to the other till^the field level is reached. This system 
of working is called the hadl system, being where there are 
two or three orlils termed do-Jcadi, Un-hadl and so on, accord- 
ing to the number of orhU, This system is expensive as it 
requires a charm and a pair of bullocks at each orhl, a fact 
recognised in the assessment, which is always lower on such 
land than on land irrigated directly from one well. Thet’e 
are some very fine orMs in the State constructed in the time of 
Maharaja Tukoji Rao II; one do-Icadi orhl on the banks of 
the Gambhir river at the Bagoda (23^43T^.-75^'^ 47'E.) village 
near Indore ha%ung platforms for eight charas at each level 
Irrigation from tanks is carried on through sluices in the em- 
bankment, the water being led into the fields by means of 
channels. When the water in the tank gets too low for 
irrigation by gravitation water-lifts are employed such as 
the dhelcfi or lal6iifr% helcha and dogra. 

The total number of irrigation works in the State is 
31,351, out of which 18,790 are in use and 12,861 have fallen 
into disrepair. Of these means of irrigation the wells usually 
belong to private persons and tanks to the State. Of the 
whole irrigated area J is irrigated by means of tanks and | 
by, tomns of wells . " 't,-,;’-' ' ' < 

' irrigation' by the higher 

rates of ^ No separate 


Oontroi. 
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rate is levied in the State, but the higher rates levied on 
irrigated land are so adjusted as to include extra payment 
for the possession of a well. 

Until recently all irrigation works were maintained by 
the district officers, a sum for their upkeep being granted 
from time to time by the Darbar. But they were never 
properly looked after and have mostly fallen into disrepair. 

The improved state of the general administration intro- 
duced about 1850, and the great personal interest taken in 
revenue matters by Maharaja Tukoji Rao II, led to rapid 
development in the construction of irrigation works both 
State and private, but with his death the impetus he had 
given at once died away and little or no trouble was taken 
even to keep existing works in a condition of efficient repair, 
and the whole State is now covered with wells and tanks, 
many of considerable size, of which few are in really <jood 
order. 

Since the State came under administration attention has 
been directed to the repair of these works and active steps 
are being taken to restore them. 

The distribution of water from State tanks is managed by 
a special officer employed for that purpose. State irrigation 
works do not irrigate jdgir lands. 

The average depth of wells sunk in black soil is from 40 
to 60 feet and in yellow soil 25 feet. The average cost of 
digging a Icachclia (unbricked) well varies from Rs. 100 to 
300. Such a well, supporting two charsas sunk in black 
cotton or yellow soil, costs about Rs. 100 ; if, however, in 
sinking it a stratum of murrum or stones is met the cost comes 
to about Rs. 300. 

The cost of making a bricked well varies from Rs. 300 
upwards. A well with one charas costs about 500 rupees. 

The total number of wells in the State is 27,036, of which 
16,434 are in use and 10,602 have fallen into disrepair. 

The average area irrigated per well is about 4 acres. 

One charas working for a day of 10 hours, with a lift of 
about 25 feet, irrigates about five llghas (3 acres) of land ; 
the State Ingha being 165 feet square. 

Certain concessions are made to well sinkers under the 
“Rules for digging wells” issued in 1906. 

In the case of a masonry well dry rates are levied on land 
irrigated by it for the first 6 years, dry rates pZwshalf irriga- 
tion rates for a further period* of 12 yeats, and dry rates flus 
full irrigation rates for the next 12 years. At the revision 
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of the settlement new rates will be fixed. Similar concessions 
are made in the case of half-masonry and earthen wells, but 
for shorter periods. 

Correct figures shewing advances made during early years 
for the construction of irrigation works are not available, 
but in 1901-02 Rs. 25,000 were advanced at an interest 
varying from 5 to 6 per cent, repayable in 4 years. In 1903-04 
Rs. 24,000 and 1904-05 Rs. 25,000. 


In rare cases, chiefly in the hills, small embankments for 
the purposes of holding water are made when the fields consist 
of low-lying land. Such fields can produce paddy, gram and 
sometimes wheat. The outturn is thus increased on such 


Cost of irri- 
gation. 


Cattle and 
livestock. 


land by one-fourth in ordinary years, and is also useful as 
the water so held up causes grass to decay and in three 
or four years eradicates it. 

The cost of irrigating a hlglia of land depends upon the 
depth of the well from which water has to be lifted and varies 
from Rs. 4 to 7 per hlgha, 

Malwa with its certaifi rainfall, wide grass-covered plains 
and ample water supply and Nimar with the Narbada river 
and numerous tributaries have always been important centres 
of cattle breeding. It would appear, however, that more 
care was taken in former days to maintain purity of stock 
than is now the case. The practice of general interbreeding 
and carelessness in selecting bulls has already resulted in 
crossing causing a great deterioration of the local breeds, 
and unless cattle breeding is taken up systematically by 
Darbars there is great danger of the fine Malwi and Nimari 
breed disappearing altogether. 

Most cultivators are well versed in the good points of 
cattle ; these are, generally speaking, a soft smooth coat, slender 
tail, broad forehead, broad and big jawbones, the body set 
firmly and squarely on the hoofs, which should be erect and 
not slanting and light in' colour ; the eyelashes, the eye mem- 
branes and the hair immediately surrounding the eye socket 
and the muzzle should be black. There should not be any 
loose skin on the sheath, and the dewlap must not hang too 
loosely. Bullocks with a long sheath and big dewlap are 
said to be easily tired. 

These points, good and bad, are embodied in numerous 
local sayings of which a few are given below. 




Kali kachhyo, hengan khuro jy dhars 
Fatal fuchho Songo^ mongo lijo uro. . 


tells hex. way to market '*If you 
ocwn# the part between tbe 
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thighs are black {hall kachhya)^ whose hoofs aie black and 
shaped like a briiijal fruit {hengan khura) take him at once 
whether he be cheap or dear.” 

HaUvare jdjo hanth 
BJmrya Jca mat dekhjo dant, 

A wife says to her husband * ''Husband, go to the market 
but do not trouble even to examine the teeth (to know his 
age) of a piebald bullock.” 

Singa kori sir bJiamrdla 
Mat II jo hanth M Mia. 

A wife says to her husband Do not buy a bollock which 
has got white spots like cowris in his horns, or one whose 
forehead has a hhawra (hairs in a spiral) or whose colour is 
black.” The common belief is that lightning strikes a black 
bullock. V 

8mM lijo sdtalya, 

Mat Ujo 'pdtalya. 

^‘Husband, it is better to buy even a (whose fore- 
head is characterised by hairs in a spiral) or sdtalya (one 
which has seven teeth ; both sdnkisbRd sdtalya being ominous 
signs), but do not buy a bullock which is naturally weak and 
tldn.” 

Sdma singo dangaro pacMial pmi ndr 
Wdhar kubho adami tane mala age mar. 

bullock with horns pointing to the front or a woman 
with too big hips or a fat man whose sides bulge out like 
those of a goat, are useless and should be sacrificed before 
the goddess.” 

The chief breeds of cattle found in the State are the Malwi hocal bieeds. 
including the Umat-wari, the Nimari and GondL 

Malwi cattle are bred, as the name implies, throughout Malwi. 
Malwa. ^ The breeders do not generally own large herds, 
few possessing more than a dozen breeding animals, 
though here and there a man owns 100 or 200. The 
cattle of each village are grazed in a common herd often 300 
or more together. Bulls dedicated to village gods are always 
numerous and generally of superior class. The cows are 
covered by the young bulls belonging to the village herds 
which have not yet been castrated* As a rule a bull is not 
allowed to be with a herd for longer than three years, and 
after th e expiry of that period is transferred to another village 
to avoid inbreeding. , 

The professional herdsmen are Ahirs and Gwalas, the other 
castes who breed cattle being Ajnas, Gujars, Khatis and 
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^tmdliias. The chief centres oi Malwi cattle hreeding in 
tie State *» “ 

grazing on tlie up an durinf^ tbe bot season when 

V rS‘'f w„”« JlSy ®.bre«atag -»«■. y«“"8 

otbei i odder fAO'pfber Heifers are bred at 

stock and hdls are h^d ^ ^ 

from 3 or 4 years oi ^ ^ seldom 

ta fo» y<«;, (iTeV) a day. Tie cows 

Mow ,ta “dtttatota 

rarely milked the ca^t *= |q ^ pair of bullocks 

Malwi cow costs from Es. 20 to ou ana a gu ^ 

iuaiwi o sometimes as much as Es. 200. 

frorn E . cai^tle are particularly true to type, and 

have certain uim tUoush grey and silver grey speci- 

eoloni IS P“' fi'Ss »ta unWn. In a grey 
mens are comino , - limbs neck and head are of a 

and silver Though of only medium size, 

fSX tomXo M taai'. aey »e istdy «mnals a,kptrf 
Standing trom lo „„amaTV work. They are spirited, 

for _ any °^^t and are equally good for the 

active and stroi g generally 

tfiknd^tae witi wide 


rfArrtrSu/'-s--^^^^ 

Tbe bead should be short, tbe eyes dark and 

Malwi. The nea . The ears must be short with 

nent, but of doci e ^PP ^ * The horns, which are very 

■f' °t -^iniSbe I^rt S Ucrately tiil 

^StrofS tagS -a stap poioted .nd most in- 
% at the base, or lai g , inward from the head with a 

- ,£ ■' {:(i .'if L c »r ■ M"' i ■' ' V r 'It ’. T'" ..■■!,■ 

■ pTcdoe^ “of ' <5*^^ 
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The UiBatwari cattle are a local variety of the Malwi, 
met with in Umatwara, the in which Talen lies. 

JSfo distinction is, as a rule, made between Umatwari and 
Malwi cattle except by breeders. But those who know 
can at once distinguish one from the other. The Umatwari 
is of heavier build than the Malwi breed, otherwise the 
points are just the same. The Umatwari bullock^ as he 
grows old, becomes clumsy and slow, and requires more food 
than a Malwi bullock doing the same amount of work. A 
Malwi bullock will work all through the day, while the Umat- 
wari b ullock requires rest at noon w'hen the sun is hottest. The 
people in Umatwara feed their bullocks on the pods of the 
Tchefra {Pfosofis s'picigera) called which the breeders 

of Malwi bullocks consider objectionable, as it is said to make 
the bullock fat and causes him to pant if worked in a hot 
sun. Bullocks bred on the banks of the Lakhtindar river 
known as are very much prized by the culti- 

vators of the Eampura-Bhanpura zila, 

Nimar cattle are almosst entirely bred in Holkar’s Nimar, Nimar. 
parts of the Barwani and Dhar States and parts of British 
Nimar. The chief centres in the State are Un, Brahmangaon, 
Chikhalda, Dhargaon, and Bhikangaon. Those bred in the hills 
of eastern Nimar at Bhikangaon and elsewhere are shorter in 
stature. The bullocks of Un in Indore and of Thikri (Dhar) 
and those of Raj pur and Barwani are considered the best. 

The system of breeding is uncontrolled and generally now-a- 
days no care is taken in selection of the bull. There is plenty 
of grazing land both in the Satpura and on the slopes of the 
Vindhyas and the country is well supplied with water. The 
cows as a rule do not give much milk and the calves are as a 
rule given the whole. A Nimar cultivator of the Narbada 
valley is mure careful as regards the feeding of his cattle 
than his neighbour on the plateau. A Malwi bullock seldom 
gets anything besides grass and harbl^ but the Nimar cultivator 
feeds his bullocks on chaff, which he carefully prepares, and 
even on grain, the quantity given varying wuth the seasons 
of the year and the work which the cattle have to do. 

The grain given, called chandi, consists of the inferior 
kinds obtained in the second and third winnowings. The 
following are usually given : tmr^ chana, urad^ hiUhi and methi. 

A bixUock gets from one to two seers a day. The food is 
moistened with water and mixed with salt. Sometimes cot- 
ton seed and linseed oil cakes are given. No chandi is re- 
quired in the rains when grass is abundant, otherwise it is 
given all the year round, and in the season when the 
bullocks are hard worked its quantity is doubled. In 
the cold season they are given oil and in the hot season 
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Tkese cattle are much larger than those of Malwa and 
well adapted for slow heavy road work;, and are used by the 
Commissariat Department for heavy transport. They are 
bred by the ordinary agriculturists. They can readily be 
recognised by their colour and their horns. The colour is 
generally a broken red and white in large distinct patches, 
though occasionally an animal is almost wholly red with a 
few white markings. The red is always a light and often 
a yellowish red, while the markings are never pure white, 
being of bluish or dingy tinge caused by small spots of red 
being scattered throughout the white patches. The horns 
are very thick at the base, blunt at the point, flattened, and 
curled over the head. The muzzle, eye and other exposed 
membranes are generally flesh coloured, although mottled 
or black muzzles are occasionally seen. The head is coarse 
and large, big at the muzzle, wide and long ; eyes are promi- 
nent, but the ears are large and pendulous. The appearance 
of the head and eye acc-i|rately indicates the character of 
this breed, which is slow and lazy with no great capacity for 
hard work or endurance. The neck is of moderate length 
and thick, the pendulous sldn underneath being strongly 
developed, thick and leathery, so that it does not swing loosely 
when the animal moves. The loose skin on the sheath and 
navel is also strongly developed. The frame is long, square 
and deep and the hump large and the pelvic bones particuJarly 
prominent. The quarters are long and level and the thighs 
deep and muscular. Nimari cattle stand well on their legs 
but the leg bones though large are round and coarse and the 
feet big, unshapely and soft. A good pair of Nimar bullocks 
is worth Rs. 200 to 250. 

Oondi The Goiidi or Gondwani breed, which is peculiar to the 

Netnawar district, appears to be a cross between the Malwi 
and Nimari. They are a hardy breed, and smaller in stature 
than either the Malwi or Nimari cattle, and not so shapely. 
The predominating colours are white and red, though black 
and mixed colours are occasionally met with. No special 
herds are kept for breeding purposes and the cultivators are 
the chief breeders. The Gondi bullock is a fast trotter and 
good for cart work, which he can draw even over steep hills* 
His feet are hard and do not require shoeing even on stony 
ground. A pair of Gondi bullocks costs from 25 to 60 rupees. 

This is the same as the Gir breed which is bred in the Qir 
forests and hills south of Kathiawar. A large number of 
these cattle were imported from Gujarat in 1900. These by 
crossing .with MSlwl hate" given rise to a new .breeds 

jnalnly met with^in 
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' Tiie Harainbl cattle are bred in the Satpiirl,s. In Indore Haramti or 
they are used chiefly for dragging carts. They are bredKhiilaii 
extensively by professional herdsmen in the Satpuras, chiefly 
within State limits, chiefly in Warla, the village of Solan being 
the centre. These cattle are bred by KhillM or Thillori 
Dhangars, and Banjaras. The former are professional 
cattle dealers, the latter also cultivate land. Each owner has 
from 25 to 200 head, which move in herds of about 100, with 
two men in attendance. Especially selected bulls are herded 
with the cows and young stock. Young bulls are generally 
sold when 1 to 2 years old for Rs. 15 to 20 each, but cows and 
cow calves are rarely sold. The herdsmen do not generally 
remain in stations but wander from place to place in search 
of new grazing grounds. There is never an absolute scarcity 
of grazing in this tract except occasionally at the end of 
May. At this season, when the grass is very dry and unnu- 
tritious, half a pound per head per day of oil cake or cotton 
seed is given together with the leaves of the anjan {Hard* 
wicMa hinata) and flpal {Ficus religiosa). These cattle are 
never sheltered and very rarely brought near villages, which 
makes them extremely wild, except with their own herdsmen. 

In the rains a rocky place bare of soil, with good natural 
drainage, is selected, where the cattle are penned at night. Dur- 
ing the day they graze in the adjoining jungle. At this sea- 
son the Khillaris pitch pals for themselves while the Banjaras 
build small huts with jowdr stalks plastered over with cow- 
dung and mud. The ordinary grazing fee charged is i annas 
per head per annum. Khillari cattle are mostly bred in 
the State at Sendwa, Solan Kundia and Dhodwada village. 

Cultivated crops occupy a very limited area in this part, 
and in January and February the cattle are brought down 
from the hills to the cultivated plains, and range over the 
fields, which are then bare of crops, but afford fair grazing 
in the stubble. Considerable benefit results to the owmers 
from the droppings of the cattle. Heifers breed when about 
four years old, cows producing calves about every second 
year. The calf suckles as long as the cow remains in milk. 

The young bulls are bought up by local dealers and when 
sold are herded separately from the cows for a month in the 
hills and are then driven in small droves towards the D(jccan 
for sale. They are as far as possible handled and made more 
or less domesticated, but they are not easily tamed and it 
takes at least three months to make them at all tractable* 

Khillari cattle so closely resemble Mysore cattle in con- 
formation, that there can be little doubt that those bred in 
the Satpur^ must have sprung originally from imported 
stock. It is said that about 100 years ago one Gowdia, a 
Dhangar of the Nasik district, who owned Mysore cattle, 
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took tMem to tke Satpuras in a year of scarcity, the present 
Kliillaris beiog descendants of these cattle. 

KhillM bullocks are excellently adapted for field or road 
work and are in high favour with the better class of culti- 
vators in the Deccan. They are sufiiciently strong for all 
ordinary purposes, and inherit a good deal of the firiness of 
temper, activity, endurance and hardiness which are cha- 
racteristic of pure bred Mysore cattle. The Khillari cattle 
are of bigger frame and coarser in bone, and have lost the 
high bred appearance of head and horn which the Mysore 
bred possesses. 

The loose skin of the neck, dewlap and sheath which is 
never very prominent in the pure Mysore breed, is more 
developed in the Khillari and interferes to some extent with 
its trotting action. Mysore cows are invariably white or 
light grey. But the Khillari, though sometimes nearly 
white in colour, has usually a yeUow-ochre or tawny tinge. 
The Khillari head is very typical. The length from the eyes 
to the muzzle is considerable, the sockets of the former are 
elliptical in shape and placed very much to the side of the 
head, while the eyes are placed very deep in the sockets, 
which give them a treacherous look. The forehead bulges 
above the eyes and slopes backwards. The ears are short 
pointed and carried in an alert way. The horns, which 
are set very close together at the base, have a fine backward 
sweep, gradually diverging, and near the points turn upwards 
in a graceful curve. They are fairly thick at the base and 
very sharp at the point, of only medium length in a bull, 
but of considerable length in cows and in bullocks that have 
been castrated before reaching maturity. 

Besides these there is another small breed on the Pathr 
of Rampura commonly known as Desi-RmdjiJoe-ilkeJca- 
bail. This is a breed of short stature but well formed hardy 
and enduring and does not require shoeing though working 
over hills.. The prevailing colour is white. 


]}de<i8ure'nfhent$ of Mdlwta Ninidf^ o/nd Khilldr^ cattlcr 
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There are six breeds of buffalo ia the State, the or 
Maiwi, Umatwari, Marwari, Deccani, Nagori and Gondi. They 
are generally of two colours, black and dusky or b'huf(^. The 
milk of the buffaloes is very rich and is preferred to 
cow’s milk. A dm buffalo yields about 4 seers of milk a 
day, an Umatwari 10 seers, a Nagori 15 and a MmM 9 
seers. It depends entirely, however, on the feeding, and 
desl buffaloes sometimes yield 15 seers of milk a day, but 
the average quantity varies from 5 to 7 seers. GM is made 
from buffaloes’ milk, about 16 seers of good milk producing 
1 seer of ghl. 

The food of buffaloes consists of stalks of and maize 
{Jcarbl\ while to increase the amount of milk they are also 
given bran, cotton seeds, chaff and oil -cakes. Well“to*do 
husbandmen as a rule keep one or two she-buffaloes, while 
the Ahirs and Gwalas keep herds. A she-buffalo begins to 
calve when about 4 or 5 years old, and continues to bear 
once every year. She generally becomes barren at 20 and 
dies at 25 or 30. In towns the cost of keeping a good she- 
buffalo is Es. 10 a month, in villages about 1 or 2 rupees per 
month. The value of an ordinary animal is Es. 40, a good 
buffalo costing from Es. 60 to 70, while a good Nagori buffalo 
costs Es. 60 to 100. The height varies from 40 to 60 inches. 
The breeders generally possess ten or twelve she-buffaloes, 
which are grazed in herds containing one or two he-buffaloes, 
called hela. 

The skins of buffaloes are especially valued for making 
well charsas and native shoes. The hair is made into ropes, 
and the horns are exported for the manufacture of Imife 
handles, etc. o Male buffaloes are employed to carry heavy 
burdens as they can bear a greater weight than bullocks. In 
the city the cost of a male buffalo varies from Es. 6 to 25. 
On the dasahra day a male buffalo is killed as an offering to 
the goddess Devi, with whom this animal is mythologically 
connected. Buffaloes are often trained to fight, such exhibi- 
tions being very common at the DiwdlL 

The sheep found in the State are of two kinds, des^ and 
mydchL They are generally white and black. They are 
kept in flocks by Garis, Bagris and Gadris, in all good sized 
villages. Sheep are generally sheared twice a year in Asdrh 
(June- July) and Asvm (September-October), but in some 
parts, as at Tar ana and Mehidpur, three times, at Asddh 
(June-July), Kdrtih (October-November) and PMlgun (Feb- 
ruary-March) ; and in a" few places in Jeth (May- June) 
instead of Asddh EacK sheep on an average gives one 
■ t pound 'di wool -liifprth about - 2 annas, while 
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blankets and mats are made of tkis wool. TKe flesk is eaten, 
and slieatlis and scabbards are made of the hide. 

Goats belong to two classes, desl (Malwi) and harban. 

They are of black, white, red or mixed colour. Their charac- 
teristics and use are the same as in those of sheep and they 
are reared in the same way. The des^ goats give from one 
chhatdh to 4 a seer of milk while the barbari give from 4 to 2 
seers. The milk of goats is much used and is considered very 
healthy. Besl goats will thrive on the leaves of trees and 
thorns but the harban require grass. Goats’ hides are used for 
drums on account of their thinness, while coarse blankets 
are made from their hair. 

The only donkeys found in the State are the desl. They Asses, 
are used by potters, Kumhars and Bargundas, for carrying 
bricks, tiles, sand and road sweepings. They are small but 
hardy and easily fed. The average height varies from 40 
to 50 inches. A potter generally keeps 4 to 6 females and 
one or two males. Thy are usually of an ash-colour, while 
some are black. The males are generally castrated. The 
female begins to breed at the age of three, some having colts 
every year, others only every third year. 

The price of a donkey depends upon the animal and ranges 
from 4 to 25 rupees. An ass burden is reckoned about two 
maunds, which they can carry 8 or 9 miles. 

Ass’s milk is used as a medicine for children and as a tonic. 

The State possesses only two kinds of camel, desl and Camels. 
maru. Camel breeding goes on in the Eampura-Bhanpura 
zila^ and the State camels of the galla are always to be seen 
roaming in large herds and feeding on babU and similar trees 
which no other animals will touch. Of the two kinds the 
mdm or Marwari from Eajputana is the best. In these 
herds the desl and mdm camels are usually mixed, as the 
ofispring of a mdm is better than the pure desl. Both are 
used for riding and carrying. A desl camel costs 40 to 100 
rupees, and the mdm 60 to 160 rupees. A camel will carry 
from six maunds to a mdnl^ for about 25 miles, while a good 
riding camel can carry two men from 20 to 40 miles a day. 

Besides the leaves of trees and shrubs a camel is usually given 
from one to two seers of gram. The daily cost of feeding a 
camel is about four annas. In summer camels are given ghl* 

They are shorn in May and June and their wool is used in 
preparing blankets. The cost of a blanket thus made is 
Es. 24 to 3. One blanket requires I 4 to 2 seers of wool ob- 
tainable from two camels. A she-camel gives 4 to 5 seers of 
milk a day ; it is very sweet and soon goes bad. 

Pasture lands, always ample, have increased of late years Pasture 
owing to the large area which went out of cultivation in lauds. 
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tlie famine of 18994900. No '^difficulties are 
therefore, in feeding cattle in an ordinary year. In a famine 
year they are driven mto the reserved forests which are 
thrown open. In a normal year Jfcar5^, hay, the chafi of 
wheat, etc., is found sufficient. The villagem are usually 
able to sell hafM and hay in excess of their own wants. 
OAamoi or pasture lands are classed as below. ^ 

Mmfi charnoi or grazing lands granted free of assess- 
ment to a holder up to 8 per cent, of the cultivated area held 
by him ; hari or assessed diarnoi or plots of grazing land given 
to cultivators at lighter rates of assessment than the land 
would pay if it were cultivated ; Mrs or reserves, which are 
assessed at about half or one-third of the ordinary rates which 
the land would pay if it were cultivated. Under the new 
settlement all charnoi is as far as possible assessed at low rates. 
Cattle The following are the most common diseases that affect 

diseases. thecattle:— 


Chhad — ^The animal becomes thinner and thinner, does not 
eat, and stops giving milk. The veins are usually opened 
and salt and turmeric rubbed. Sometimes the animal is fired 
with a horizontal mark on the neck and below the tail. Water 
and oil are rubbed on the abdomen and back. Uparki Mmdri 
— Breathing becomes stertorous and moisture collects on the 
nose and foam drops from the mouth. A cautery is applied to 
the chest and on the waivSt. Kamania — The animal becomes 
giddy. A cautery is applied below the chest. Khursdda — ^Fever 
ensues and salivation with swelhng of the hoofs. Oil is given 
freely and chunam from an old building reduced to a fine 
powder and mixed with Ml fruit is forced into the cracks of 
the hoofs and the hoofs bandaged. Mata or cowpox — GM and 
mm leaves bruised and mixed with water and jowdr porridge 
and whey are given, Kalije-ka phoda — Oil, onions and 
turmeric mixed with water are given. Qindola (worm) — ^Roots 
of khajur are pounded, mixed with water and given. Phassi 
: — The animal does not eat, drink or give milk. The affected 
part is opened. Oil mixed with turmeric and salt is rubbed 
on the part. 

Cattle fairs. Numerous fairs axe held in the districts at which 
cattle sales take place. The most important are those at 
Indore, Jharda, Mehidpur, Tarana, Sundars! Depalpur, 
Maheshwar and Bhikangaon. 

Of the total population about AO per cent, are engaged 
and holdings. ^ agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Most of the population 
even of towns is rur^l extjeptin the city of Indore. In every 
village about 90 pei isent. of its population live on agricul" 
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The total population of 40 per cent, engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits includes cattle breeders and labourers besides 
cultivators. Of these 30 per cent, have a direct interest in 
land as either landholders or tenants {zamindars). Their 
holdings are not as a rule large, the average size being about 
86 acres, while each cultivator holds on an average 12 acres. 

The total cultivated area gives about 1 *3 acres to each 
person, the figures varying in the different zilas, Indore giving 
1 *4, Mehidpur 1 *7, Nimar 0 *9, Nemawar 1*7 and Eampura- 
Bhanpura 1*3. 

The principal classes engaged in agriculture are Ajnas, Classes 
Gujars, KunbiSjEajputs, Jats, Balais, Chamars, Sutars, Son- 
dhias, Bhils, Dhangars, Kurmis, Mahajans, Minas, Ahirs, 

Kirars, Malis, Dangis, Brahmans, Deswalis, Kalotas, Bisnois, 

Gwalas, Chhipas, Kachhis, Pindharas, Mewatis, Gonds, 

Korkus, Muhammadans, and Khatis. 

To be in debt is the normal condition of the cultivator, a Indebtedness, 
condition of affairs which the successive indifferent years 
and the severe famine of 1899-1900 has no doubt accentuated. 

It should not, however, be supposed that the cultivator is free 
ordinarily from debt even in the most prosperous year. He 
has not as yet learnt how to save, while the pernicious custom 
of expending large sums on marriages cripples most agricultur- 
ists' for the whole of their lives and usually leaves a consider- 
able legacy of debt to their successors. Though the State 
makes large advances to its cultivators, most agriculturists 
are bound by hereditary debts to local bankers and money- 
lenders, who usually keep the debts running in order that 
they may gradually repay themselves from their labour. 

The inevitable result of this state of things is an absence of 
all attempt by the cultivator to improve local conditions by 
constructing tanks and sinking wells, and it is left entirely to 
the State to encourage such improvements by granting loans on 
easy terms. 

Advances are made by the State to cultivators in the Takkavi ad 
shape of taJckdvi, the loan being repaid after the harvest is 
reaped. Seed tahkdvi was formerly given in November and 
realised in March and April at the same time of the rahi 
harvest. Takkdvi is given for the purchase of bullocks to 
culitvators of both khdisdmd ijdra villages. It is realised in 
three or four yearly or half-yearly instalments. No interest is 
charged on bullock takkdvi, , The State also advances money 
to cultivators for the purpose of digging new wells and repair- 
ing old ones. Advances are also made as private transac- 
tions, by local bankers. These men exact interest in kind at 
. 1| or 25 per cent, called sawai or at 1| or 50 per cent, called 
derM on the amount lent. 
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SECTION n.~.RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

The State being the sole proprietor of the land the sums 
contributed by the ryots, except in a few cases in Nimar, 
are (in accordance with.official phraseology) revenue and not 
rent (see Land Revenue). 

Cash wages are becoming more general every year and 
are the rule now-a-days in all towns and most big villages, 
especially in payment for skilled labourers such as the car- 
penter, blacksmith and mason. 

The skilled laboxirer gets from 8 to 14 annas a day. The 
unskilled labourer, chiefly agricultural, gets, a man from 3 to 
6 annas a day and a woman from 2 to 3. 

Rates vary in different districts and have been seriously 
affected by famine and plague in certain localities, while 
the increased demand made by the State for labour on new 
roads and buildings has temporarily forced up the rates in 
many places. They also vary with the season, being highest 
during the harvest time. Rates, generally speaking, have 
risen 50 per cent, in the last 20 years. 

The wage in kind is stiU general in rural areas, especially 
as remuneration for agricultural operations. 

In district where the population is mainly agricultural 
both skilled and unskilled labourers are paid in land. The 
village artisans, who form a regular part of every village com- 
munity, receive a regular share of the produce in return for 
their services in repairing ploughs and other agricultural 
implements. They are paid yearly out of the produce of 
the land. 

The carpenter and blacksmith receive yearly from 20 to 
50 seers of maize or jowdr for each plough. They also receive 
a small portion of wheat and gram and opium when the rahi 
crops are collected, and if sugarcane is grown in the village a 
portion of gnr is also allotted. Other village artisans, such as 
the potter and barber, are similarly paid but at lower rates. 

Day labourers are also paid in kind and receive from 2| 
to 5 seers of grain per diem as wages. Reaping charges are 
generally paid per MgJia, the rates varying with different 
kinds of grain. For jotmr the charges are from 10 to 12 seers 
of grain per Wgha, and for wheat 7 seers. Some peculiarities 
may be noticed in this connection. 

‘ In the case of jMSf labourers ate required for the reaping 
{ihdhi) and lopping: Higher wages are given for 
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dhaJ^ni, a day’s wages ordinarily varying from 5 to 10 seers a 
day. The wages of late have risen. 

Wages for reaping wheat are given in bundles {findl$ 
or one bundle being given for every 20 cut. One 

bundle contains from 5 to 10 seers of gram. The number of 
labourers available for reaping wheat is generally larger than 
that available during the joivdr harvest, owing to the greater 
area sown, and also to the preparation of the rahi crops then 
in progress. One row (chdns) is the usual payment given for 
20 to 30 rows of gram pulled up. The chdns is a row of plants 
occupying one furrow. The average wages amount to about 
5 to 7 seers per diem. 

For plucking cotton cash is generally given at the rate of 
3 rupees for each mdnl (6 maunds) plucked. 

‘ A glance at the table (Table XIV) of wages will indicate that 
the rate of wages is now higher than before. Famine and plague, 
which deprived the State of a large number of labourers, 
has also caused a permanent rise in wages in kind. In the 
year succeeding the famine very high wages were demanded 
at harvest time. The cultivators were forced to agree and 
the following year the labourer, having learnt the strength 
of his position, demanded the same rates and in many cases 
refused even higher wages. In some districts special contracts 
were then made with the labourers by which they received a 
share of the produce, amounting in some extreme cases to 
half the outturn. In some localities fields remained unreaped 
owing to high rates and scarcity of labourers. 

It is not unusual for cultivators to employ regular servants 
in these agricultural processes, paying them yearly one mdn^ 

(240 seers) of wheat, 2 mdnis of jowdr or occasionally 40 rupees 
in cash. These men are called Versundiyas, 

When a cultivator is unable to cultivate the land himself 
he gives it to another man called a sdpdar, who cultivates it, 
receiving half of what remains of the produce after deducting 
the seed-grain. 

There are no reliable statistics shewing the effect of the Prices of sta- 
price of food grain on wages. If we, however, compare the varia- 
tables of wages and prices, we shall find that, broadly speaking, 
wages keep pace with the prices of food grains. In the ' 
Nemawar zila, for instance, the price of jowdr (which is the 
staple food of the lower classes) rose from 24 — 5 seers per rupee 
in 1880 to 13 — 5 in 1890, the rate of wages for unskilled labour 
shewing a similar rise from 1| annas in 1880 to 2| annas 
in 1900, Eailways have affected the Tate of . wages, which are 
always higher in places on the line than in those at a distance. 

At Barwaha on the railway the daily wages of a labourer vary 
from 4 to 6 annas, whereas at other places jn the same district 
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they do not exceed a maximinn of 3 annas. The ginning 
factories create a demand for labour and have caused a rise 
in wages at Sanawad, where the wages are 50 per cent, higher 
than at other places in the neighbourhood. 

The appended table shews the variations in different dis- 
tricts in 1905 — 



Of these Barwaha is on the railway line and shews high 
rates. Maheshwar, which is about 32 miles from the railway 
station, shews higher prices than Brahmangaon, 50 miles from 
the railway line. Eailways afiord great facilities for export 
and cause a rise in prices. Bice which is imported into the . 
Mandleshwar district sells cheaper at Barwaha than at 
other places. 

Material The class which is most well-to-do is the mercantile. Since 

orthe^Mople. introduction of a stable and regular form of administration 
’trade has expanded and many members of this community 
have amassed considerable fortunes. Their large houses, 
rich temples (mainly_ Jain), and their jewelry testify to their 
good circumstances.' 

The Eajput landholders, many of whom were the original 
possessors of the soil before the Maratha invasion, are not, 
generally speaking, in a flourishing condition. This is in 
great measure due to their own indiflerence. They still 
cherish the idea that the sword, and not the plough, is their 
proper metier, with the result that their financial aflairs 
are, as a rule, hopelessly involved. They pay little or no 
attention to their land or its proper administration and 
are, therefore, robbed by their agents. The prevalent 
habit of consuming opium, which was less deleterious in the 
days of constant hard fighting, has injuriously affected them 
now that they lead lives of indolence, while another serious 
cause of poverty is the lavish extravagance invariably shewn 
on oecasions of marriages^ and other ceremonial observances, 
an extravagance which the Hittarmi Sahhas can' practically 
do nothing to stop. 

> ' The cultivator is hrdinarily in quite good ciroun stances 
preamt lie just raoovering from the efeote 
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of the severe famine of 1899 *1900, and has suffered severely in 
some localities from the ravages of plague. 

The day labourer's lot has improved of late from the very 
causes which have injuriously affected his employer, the 
cultivator. The reduction in the population consequent on 
famine and plague has raised his value 50 per cent, at harvest 
time and in some districts he absolutely controls the market. 


SECTION III.— FORESTS.I 
(Table IX.) 

The forests of Indore may be said to be of the usual Central Description. 
Indian type, but in the south and south-west of the State, 
adjacent to the forests of the Central Provinces and Khandesh, 
the growth is far superior to that of other parts, whilst the 
most inferior forests are those in the north of the State, 
adjacent to Udaipur, on the dry hills of Rtoipura-Ehanpura, 
where the rainfall is very deficient. 

The Forest Department is still in its infancy, and though 
now the forest policy of the Darbar is a most liberal and en- 
lightened one, every possible assistance being given to the 
staff, still so much damage had been already done to the 
forests by reckless exploitation, the clearing of all the best 
teak areas for cultivation and the denudation of hills by 
grazing and other mischief of every description, that the 
best areas having been destroyed, it must be some years 
before the good results of protection can become apparent. 

The most important forests lie in Nimax or Khargon, Forest areas. 
Nemawar, and Eampura-Bhanpura (including Mehidpur), 
forming three divisions. 

This division, which is bounded by the Central Provinces Tlie Nenia- 
on the south, Bhopal on the north and east and Gwalior 
and Dhar on the west, lies in the most eastern of the Indore 
zilas. The Nimanpur pargana of Dhar divides it from the 
Choral and Barwaha forests of the Indore division. Its teak 
coppice forests are extremely valuable, poles growing in great 
abundance, straight and tall, and attaining a girth of upwards 
of 2 feet under favourable circumstances. Teak is often met 
with growing almost entirely alone or only mixed with Ter- 
minalia. 

In the south-west and north-east of the division lie fine 
areas of mixed forest, while mjan {Hardwichia hinata) is 


J From information supplied by Mr, W. F. Biscoe, State Forest Officer. 
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abimclant in tlie souili but confined to a comparatively 
small area. Trees up to six or seven feet in girtli are 
found occasionally. Bija {Pteroearpus mmsupimr^ h not 
uncommon, but does not attain a large size. Tbe most 
valuable trees are those already mentioned tboiigb a great 
number of species are found. In the more Mlly tracts there 
is nothing of great value, trees such as salfd (Boswellm serrata) 
being the predominant species. The south-eastern portion 
of the division is destitute of forest growth, the provision 
of even fuel being difficult. 

The Forests of Nimar, which are very extensive, are com- 
prised partly in the Khargon and partly in the Indore parrjams. 

The Khargon Forests lie south of the Narbada river 
and comprise every variety of growth. 

Much of the country is hilly, and though well wooded the 
more valuable forest is met with in the plains and on the 
lower slopes of the hills in the Silu and Warla parganas. Teak, 
which here attains a girth of 4 feet, Terminalia of 5 feet, 
Anogeissus latifolia of 5 feet, and Dalhergia latifoUa of 4 feet, 
are amongst the most valuable and most plentifully distri- 
buted species, while anjan {Hardivichia hinata), also very 
abundant, forms nearly pure forests Li the Sendwa and 
Bhikangaon parganas. It is, however, capricious as to soil 
and aspect and is not found everywhere, and seldom here 
attains a girth of more than three or four feet. The forests 
along the Khandesh border were till recently by far the finest 
in the State, teak being very abundant and of good dimen- 
sions, but the Khandesh ryots were unfortunately allowed to 
clear all the best areas for cultivation. The hjlls in parts of 
Bhikangaon have thus been denuded of everything except 
a few anjan trees, and these even are generally mutilated 
and far apart. The foliage of the anjan is greedily eaten by 
cattle, which accounts for the disastrous way in which it 
is lopped and pollarded in maiiv places. 

This tree has a very long tap root, and therefore bears 
drought well. North of Khargon the hills in the Ealakwara 
and Kasrawad parganas are nearly destitute of forest growth, 
bearing only brushwood with occasional stunted acacia, 
anjan, etc. 

The type of forest found on the greater part of the 
hills is inferior, consisting chiefly of such trees as saldi 
(BoswelUa) and mohni {Odina) with a lower stratum of more 
or less useless anogeissus, adacia and other species. 

'' The forests of that portion, of Nimar situated in the Indore 
division, north of: th^ Harhada river in the Maheshwar, 
’and are of small extent ahd 
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extremely inferior in quality. The last two fargams are 
detached, being divided by the Mandu pargam of Dhar, which 
intervenes between Maheshwar and Lawani. Although some 
teak occurs here and there, it is nowhere abundant or valuable 
and much of it is included ill holdings. There is little 
else fit fur anything but fuel, consisting chiefly of dhah^ 
soldi, mohni, stunted Termimlia, Acacia catechu, etc. 

Ascending the ghdt and crossing the Manpur plateau, the 
hills to the -east are well covered with nearly pure teak, every- 
thing else ha'vdng been cut out long ago. Still further east 
from the Narbada to the top of the ghat along both sides of 
the rail ay along the lofty binaia scarp the predominant 
species is anion {Hardu ickia binota). These hills are generally 
well covered with this species, greatly valued for poles, etc. 

It is occasionally, however, replaced by a poor growth of 
soldi, etc. Teak and Terminalia are very abundant in the 
plains, but have been heavily overexploited. These species 
attain, a useful size and are greatly in demand. The best 
teak areas are near Earwaha and Choral on the line of railway 
and near Ivatkut, some 14 miles east of Choral. Again in the 
Khudel pargana along the boundary of the Dhar State a 
small belt of teak exists. 

The hills in the Petla^vad pargana which were once well 
clothed with forest were utterly destroyed in the last famine. 

They are now densely covered with grass, scattered shrubs 
and mutilated trees. Some of these areas with careful pro- 
tection may again become of some value. The same remarks 
may apply to areas in the Mehidpur and Rampura-Bhanpura 
zilas, and elsewhere chiefly low hills w'here at present nothing 
but a little inferior fuel is obtainable. There is, however, 
some sandal in the Mehidpur zila, and enumeration is being 
made ; probably there are not more than 3,000 trees in all, 
lying chiefly along the boundaries of ryots^ fields. 

The .Rampura-Bhanpura forests are extensive hut inferior Rampura- 
and lie chiefly on the pathdr or plateau extending from 
Jamunia and Kanjarda, near Manasa in the west to Hinglaj- 
garb in the east. The plateau, which is undulating, rises 
abruptly above the country to its south, being bounded by 
the Udaipur State on the north. There are still some inhab- 
ited villages in this region, but few of any size, whilst a great 
number have been deserted since the faimiue of 1899. A 
large portion of the plateau consists of the jdglTS of the 
Chandrawat Thakurs and others. The forest growth, can 
never have been very good, consisting mainly of crooked, and 
stunted trees of few species, seldom attaiixiiig appreciable 
girth or fit for use except as fuel. But o! late it has been 
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almost wholly destroyed by repeated years of cbxmght and 
the agricultural requirements of the people. During the 
famine year of 1899 the damage must have been terrible and 
probably 50 per cent, of the trees died, wdiile again the frost 
of 1905 destroyed a very large number of the surviving trees, 
the mahua {Bassia latifolia) having suffered severely, most 
of the large trees dying. The most distinctive species found 
on this plateau are Acacia catechu and leucophlea^ Anogeissus 
latifolia and pendula^ Terminalia tomentosay hderica and 
arjuna^ Diospyros (Ebony), Bassia latifolia, BosiveUia, Butea, 
Odim and Sterevlia, etc. 


Trees. Teak has always been considered a royal tree in the Indore 

State, and till recently its exploitation was forbidden, which 
alone accounts for the fact that teak still exists in compar- 
atively accessible places, even near large towns and villages, 
vrliere trees of other species have long since disappeared. It 
has nevertheless always been illicitly felled and recently the 
extension of cultivation has led to the destruction of many of 
the best areas, especially in the south of the State, not only 
in large blocks but in small patches throughout the forest 
itself. The forest wealth of the State generally has suffered 
severely from such unrestricted and unregulated fellings. It 
appears to have been thought that the available supply of 
timber and forest produce was inexhaustible, and so, in 
addition to the extensive illicit fellings, immense free grants 
have been made without any attempt to limit the felling by 
enforcing payment. This resulted in the most wasteful and 
reckless felling. 

Pending the preparation of regular working plans, fellings 
are now carried out in coupes under S3dvicultiiral methods, 
and in areas already (or about to be) given up for cultivation 
and in cultivated fields. 


Demarcation 
of leserves. 


The demarcation of forest areas is being progressed with 
with fair rapidity in all the divisions and most of the proposed 
reserves will soon be defined by pillars and clear-cut lines. It 
is hoped also that fire protection, which has been commenced 
on a small scale, will soon be extended to all suitable tracts. 
The grass, which grows to an immense height in many places, 
especially on the Satpura hills, and the continual high winds 
which blow throughout the hot weather, make effective fire 
protection very difficult. 

r forest areaa willhe eventually known as class A and B, 

^ri^tei? .prevailing in the more valu- 

able foreste Ar ;■ "- ‘ ' V'- ' 

S-i • '''V ' ■ ' * ’ 
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The forests have not yet been surveyed and the approximate Area, 
figures, which alone are available, are certainly misleading — 

Square miles. 

Kiiargon Division (Nimar) . , * 1,S75 

Indore . . . . .. 475 

. Memawar , ■. ■ . .. / , , 44O 

Rampura-Bhanpura and Mehidpur . . 570 

2,860 

There is a vast area of waste land covered with small shrubs, Oontrol and 
and much of the forest lies in small patches amidst cultivation 
where it cannot be preserved and protected. Demarcation 
is made more difficult by the fact that forest areas have been 
honeycombed with small clearances for cultivation. The 
area eventually reserved is not likely to exceed 1,600 or 1,700 
square miles, or less than 20 per cent, of the area of the State, 
and of this a large proportion is composed of very inferior 
forest at present, which however, for climatic reasons as well 
as the requirements of the people, has to he protected. 

The Conservator of Forests, has four assistants in charge 
of the four divisions into which the forests of the State are 
divided. The divisions are separated into ranges, each in 
charge of a ranger, who is generally a trained man. The 
ranges are divided into sub-ranges, each in charge of a deputy 
ranger, and these sub- ranges again into beats. A forest 
guard in each beat is responsible for all that occurs within 
the boundaries of his beat. There is also an extra estab- 
lishment in coupes, consisting of one or two coupe guards. 

License vendors are posted throughout the forest area, whose 
duty it is to issue passes and receive payment for small quan- 
tities of grass, fuel, etc. The sale of timber and forest produce 
in larger quantities is in the hand of the range officers and 
deputy rangers, who check and measure the produce before 
issuing passes. A system of commutation has also been 
introduced by which ryots residing in villages within or on 
the borders of the forest reserve by payment of Re. 1 per 
plough are entitled to tree timber and fuel and thorns and 
grass for agricultural and domestic purposes. The ryots have 
generally in their possession hlrs which yield an ample supply 
of grass, but numerous areas are now being taken up by the 
State for fuel and fodder Reserves. 

Planting and sowing are now being carried out systemati- Afforestation* 
cally with a view to the formation of plantations. 

. The forest revenue for the year 19044905 amounted to 
1*7 lakhs, whilst the expenditure was about Rs. 90,600,, 
giving a surplus of about Rs. 80,000. The revenue derived 
from the sale of timber was Rs. 78,700, from fuel Rs. 29,400, 
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Forest pro- 
duce* 


Minor 

products. 


B&rks, 


bamiboos Rs. 7,000, minor produce Rs, 12,100, grazing Es. 
30,100, commutation fees, Rs. 8,700, otter sources Rs. 4,600. 

Tte rates in force for timber and forest produce are ex- 
tremely low, compared witb. those prevalent in many otter 
States and Britist Provinces. Grazing fees on torned 
cattle except cows, wtict are allowed to graze free, are ctarged 
only in forests wtict are demarcated or about to be demar- 
cated as Reserves. The fees charged are from 4 to 6 annas 
per head per annum. The department can, if it thinks fit, 
close any forest area to grazing. Goats, sheep and camels 
are charged fees for grazing in open State forest or waste area ; 
the rates being from 1 to 2 annas per head for the former and 
Re. 1 per head for the latter animals ; they are never allowed 
in Reserves. 

The right to collect minor produce is generally auctioned 
for a year or for a longer period. 

A list of the principal trees found in the State is appended. 
Of these the species marked with an * are reserved or sarhan 
species and are always State property whether standing within 
forests or in ryots^ holdings, whereas all other species become 
the property of the ryot after payment of the assessed 
revenue on the land for 12 years. The Reserved species include 
the most valuable trees, but sandal and Unas {Ougeirda dah 
hergioides) are now very scarce. 

The following may be mentioned as useful trees : — 

Diospyros melanoxyhn (Ebony), for timber and fruit 
whilst its leaves are much used for cheroot holders. 

Eugenia jamlolana, yields a good timber and the fruit 
is eaten. 

Lagerstroemia parviflom yields a useful timber. 

Phyllanthus emblica. — The timber is useful for many pur-’ 
poses and its fruit, the Emhlic Myrabolan, is used for pickle, 
hair wash and for tanning. 

Anogeissus latifolia, Schrebera swietenioides, ScMeiohera 
irijuga, Stephegyne parvifolia^ Terminalia arjuna and several 
species of Acacia and Alhizzia may be mentioned as among 
the valuable timber trees. 

Minor products of value are lamentably scarce in the 
Indore forests. 

Bamboos, --Om {Dendrocalamus str ictus) has been 

too recklessly exploited and is scarce nearly everywhere. 

Cassia fistula and auriculaia yields bark valuable for 
tanning, but both species * are sparsely distributed. Other 
barks, used much for tarniing, are those of Terminalia 
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tomentosa. The leaves of Anogeissus latifolia are also locally 
used. 

Tlie gums of different species oi Acacia and that of Am- Gums. 
geissus latifolia are largely collected by the jungle tribes in 
the hot weather. The true Myrabolan is not found here, 
but Termimlia helerica, a common tree, produces a similar 
fruit, sometimes exported to Europe for tanning. Pterocar- 
pus marsupiwn (hija) yields the gum kino of commerce. 

From the young branches of Hardwickia bimta (anjan) a 
strong rope is made ; the fibre of Butea and Bauhinia is also 
used for this purpose. Galotropis pfocem (ak) grows every- 
where, but its fibre is not locally used for rope making. 

The maJmd tree {Bassia latifolia) yields flowers and fruit Eiowers, 
of great economic value. The corolla of the flower is a most 
important article of food among the forest tribes and is used 
very largely in the distilling of country liquor. The fruit 
yields a very pure and valuable oil, now much exported to 
Europe. The timber too is good and durable. Nyctanthes 
Arbor dristis (sirdli) and Vitex negundo {nirgur) are largely 
used for making baskets and mats. The leaves of the 
khajmi or date palm iPhcenix syhestris) are also used for 
similar purposes. The tree is not tapped locally for the 
production of toddy, but Mr. Haridas Chatterji at Morud near 
Indore has introduced the system of extracting gm and 
sugar. 

Lac was formerly not uncommon, but has almost entirely Lae. 
disappeared. It is now again being piopagatedon dhdk trees 
in all divisions. 

The dye, extracted from the root of the al aee {Morinda Lyes. 
exserta) formerly largely cultivated in fields and indigenous 
in nearly all forests, is no longer of commercial value since 
the introduction of aniline dyes. The flowers of trees such 
as Woodfordia Butea, etc., are more or less used for dyes, and 
the bark of Acacia and Boyndda febrifuga, etc. The soldi 
tree produces a kind of gum or incense called lobkdn in great 
abundance, but it does not pay to collect it. Oil is distilled 
from the rusa grass [Andropogon scficenentkes, also martini) 
and the right to collect and distil it is auctioned, but there 
is little demand for it, as the price the contractors obtain is 
very low. Of edible fruits, jamun and ebony {temm) have 
already been referred to. The custard apple, though not 
supposed to be indigenous, grows wild in some parts of the 
State. Buchanania latifolia, which yields the well-known 
edible nut called chionji, is common in many places. Earonda 
(Carissa carandas), produces a purple edible berry, 

is ubiquitous. Bel {Mgle marmehs) is found in nearly all 
the forest tracts’ Its fruit, which makes a pleasant preserve, 
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Grasses. 


Preservation 
of game. 


Shooting. 


Ih well Imowii as a remedy for dysenteric complaints. The 
wood apple tree, Fefonia ele^phaintum/i^ idho well distributed 
and common. Such fruit-bearing trees as tamarind, hhirni 
and mango j not strictly forest trees, are often abundant 
near villages, particularly those of long standing. 

The right to collect honey and wax in the forest is gene- 
rally auctioned and collected by the indigenous tribes. 

There is a large population of Bhils and Bhilalas in the 
forests of most divisions, while Gonds and Korkus are 
numerous in Nemawar, Banjaras, who have of late years 
largely taken to cultivation since their means of livelihood 
as the grain carriers of the country has disappeared, are also 
forest dwellers. 

A large number of grasses are met with ; the best known 
are Mas {Andropogon miincatus)^ used for tattis in the hot 
weather, {A, sckcenanthus, stilso martini) and other varie- 
ties, musel {Anthistirria ciliata), dub (Cynodon daetylon), 
dab {Eragrostis cynosuroides), punia, kilns {Imperata spon- 
tanea)y a most destructive grass when it seizes on fallow 
land, mtmj {Saccharum arundinaceum 
used in the ceremony. 

Regular rules are being drawn up regarding the preser- 
vation of game. Certain tanks and area are closed for general 
shooting at present. Round Indore a black-buck (Antelope 
cervicapra) preserve is maintained. It is hoped that preserva- 
tion will result in a return of the wild buffalo and bison 
formerly common in Nimar. Tiger and sdmbar are also at 
present rare visitants. 

Permission to shoot in the Reserves is granted by the 
Darbar on special occasions only. A list of areas at present 
preserved is appended. 


Places where shooting is preserved in the Darbar Territory. 









.g d 

m 

jXame of Village. 

Oistance 

from 

Miles. 

Direc- 

tion. 

Pargana. 

Ziia. 

1 

Indore City 

Indore 

0 

0 

lndor« 

Indore, 

2 

Banganga . 

99 

2 


99 , 

99 

3 

Budhia 


7 

a E. 


99 

4 

Son Gur iria 


8 

E. 

99 

99 

r> 

Katothiya H.M.. 

91 

8 


99 

99 

6 

Banbhavar Hill, 

99 ■ ■ ■ 

0 

a E. , 

99 

99 

7 

ftaldnaandal 

99 

6 

99 

99 

8 

Beo GarMia 

19 

6 

9!» 1 

99 

99 

9 

Kesar Bagh 

19 

2 

S. : 

99 

99 

10 

Sakh ISTiviiS 

99 . 

6 

.w : 

99 

99 

11 

BijamiHill 

'99 

I ' ■ 3 

w 


99 

12 

Sherpur Bagh * 


3 

W'f 

99 ' I 

99 

liliii' 
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Places ivJiere shooting is preserved in the Darbdr 
Territory — contd. 


1 

Name of Viliage. ; 

Distarice 

from 

IMiles. 

Direc- 

tion. 

Paj'gana. 

Zila. 

13 

Ivhudel . . ; 

Indore 

14 

E. 

Khudei 

Indore, 

14 

Siwani . . ■ 

5J j 

18 

5? 



15 

Badiya . ■ . ' 

95 ■ j 

21 

33 



16 

Ujjeni 


9 

S. E. 



17 

Sonbia 

j 

12 




18 

Sarolya 

,, ' ■ I 

13 




19 

Gondipura . I 

5J i 

15 

33 

55 


20 

Gudia . . i 

,, ! 

15 


93 ■ 


21 

Kampail . 

f 3 i 

15 




22 

Telyakhedi 

,, i 

16 


55 j 

5» 

23 

Jetpura 

■ 5J ■ 1 

17 

53 

55 


24 

Pedhmi 

!) * 

18 


15 


25 

Sanavadya Hill . 

!? • 

5 

5:5 

Harsola 


26 

Dholgya Hills , 


9 

39 



27 

Kamatya . 

. { 

SI [ 

11 

33 

33 


28 

Pimlya LoliJir . 

j> i 

12 

yy 

33 ■ ■ 


29 

BiidhiTillor 

.i 

12 

. 

55 i 


30 

Tinclia 

' '1 

12 

33 

55 ' 

■ ' 55 

31 

Baircha . 

5> ' 1 

13 

a E. 



32 

Pipalda 

J# 1 

141 

. 

33 



33 

Kuvarbhan Hill 

J> 

5 

s. 

33 


34 

Rao 

JJ ■■ 

6 

” 1 

■ . 5 

1 5? 

35 

Bijalpiir . . . : 

JJ ■ ! 

6 

1 

■ 55 

55 ■ ■ ■ 

36 

Machalya Raiuand! 

'9fl 

6 

39 1 

. 55 

55 

37 

Umarya Hills . i 


8 

I 

•s' 

55 

38 

Navada . . ! 

Mhoiv ' 

34 

N?E. 


55 

39 

Panda . . | 

.. » ■ 1 

4 

93 

55 


40 

Chikbli . , 1 

Indore 

14 

8. E. 

Mhow 

55 

41 

Simrol . , j 

! *3 1 

11 

S. 


■ ■ 55 

42 

Jam Hills . . ' 

Mhow : 

11 

39 

55 

55 

43 

Main 

1 ' „ ■ 1 

11 

aw. 


55 ■ ■■ 

44 

Hasalpur . 

»» 

10 

39 

; Hasalpur 

55 

45 

Narvar 

Indore , 

4 

! N. 

1 Hatod 

■■39 

40 

Pakhandas Hill . 

i 

6 

39 ' 

55 

39 

47 

Revati Bir 

■■ ■ • J , ■ 

7 

33 

55 

' 55 

48 

Bara Bangarda . 

33 

5 

N. W. 

93 ■■ 

, ^.-55 ■ 

49 

Deo Dharmaraha 
Hill. 

39 

2 

. 39 : . 

■ 39 

93 

50 

Hatod 

33 ' 

9 

■ 39 ■■ 

39 

55" 

51 

Andheribagh 

Jangal. 

Mhow 

39 

E. 

Katkut 

Nimar, 

52 

Malieshwar 

33 

29 

S. W.' 

Maheshwar 

55' 

53 

Nenavad Rainua 

Indore 

50 

N. E. 

, Taraaa 

Mehidpur. 

54 

Khadkbadj^a 

Ranina, 

33 

60 

■■ 9} 

” 

... .. 55 

55 

Bhaopura 

- 
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N. 

Bhanpura 

. Bhanpura. 


List of Forest Trees in the State. 


Vernacular Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Achar . , . . 

Buckmania laUfdia. 

Akaia 

Alangium lamarcdkii. 
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List of Forest Trees in the State— coxitd. 


Vernacular Name. 


Al. . • • 

Am . • 

Amaltas • • 

Aonla . 

Aptra asta; apfca 

Babul . . • 

Baheda, Babwa 

Bar 

Bol 

Ber 

Bhiiawa 
^i'Cbandan 
Diiaora (dbawa) 
Dbaman^ 

Bikamali 
Gadba Palas 
Ganiar (candle-tree) 
Ghatbor 
Gular . 

Giirar (Safed Siris) . 
Haldu . 

Hhigen, hingota 
Imli . . 

Jamun . 

Jamrassi 
Kachiiar 
Kabu . 

Kaikiil . 

Kait, Kavit . 

Kala Dhokra 
Kpwlam . 

Karanj . 

Karlu . 

Khair . 

Khajur . 

Khakra, Bklk, Palas 
Kiimbi . 

Kusam . 

Balai • • * 

Lasura (Gondi) 
Lendia . 

Mahua , 

Mersingb, Merut 
Moki 

Moyani, Mohin 

Kim 

Padel , 

Papra * 

Fbasi , 

Pipal . . . 

Pipli 

Eambella ♦ 
Robini , 

^ Sadad or Saj - 

Teak . . . 

S&miaa 


Botanical Name. 


Morinda tinctoria, exsFMa, 
Magnifera indica. 

Cassia fisitda, 

I BardwicMahinata. 
j Phyllanlhus emhUca, 

I BauMnea racemosa. 

1 Acacia araMca, 
i Tcrminalia beUerica. 

I Ficus hmgalensis {indies), 

; Mglemarmelos. 

! Zizyplms jiijiiba. 

Pterocarpiis marsupiumS 
S&mejcarfiis anacardimn, 
Bantalum album. 
Amgeissus latifoUa, 

Grewia tUicB folia. 

I Gardenia tucida. 

I Brythrina suherosa. 
r Oochlospermum gossypiunu 
I Z izyflms xylo ui r pn . 

; Ficus glomeraia. 

I Albizzia procera, 

Adina cordifoUa, 

I Balaniies '^oxhurghii. 

! Tamarindus indica. 
i Eugenia jamholana. 

I Eloeodendron roxburghi. 
Bauhinea vmegaiu^ 
Tcrminalia ai juna , 
Briedelia ret'usa. 

Feronia dephanium. 
Anogeissua pendzda. 
Siephegyne parvi folia, 
Pongamia glabra, 
Sierculia urens. 

Acacia catecTiu, 

Phoenix eylvutris 
Butea frondosa, 

■ Careya arhorea. 

] Schleicher a trijuga. 

] Albizzia amara, 

[ Cordia myxa. 

Lager sir oem ia parvi flora, 
Bassia lati folia. 

I BoUchandrone fodeaia 
Schebrera swieienioides. 
Odina wodier, 

Melia indica. 

] Siereosperurn suaveoleus. 

Gardenia latifdia. 
Dalbergia paniculaia. 
Ficus religiosa. 

Ficm Infectoria, 

^ Limonia acidissima, 

, Soymida fehrifuga. 

. Terminalia tomentosa. 

,, Tectona grandis. 

Moringa pterygoeper^m. 


lOEESTS. 
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List of Forest Trees in the Stale — eoncld. 


Vernacular Name. 


Salai . ■ - ' : • 

Semal . 

^ShisLam (Black-^wood) 
Shiwan (Giimliar) . 
Siris : . 

Siris (kala siris) 

Temrii . 


Botanical Name, 


Bosivdlia strmia, 
Bombax malaharicim, 
Dalbergia latifoUa, 
Gmdina arhorea 
AlhizzmlMeh 
ABiizzia odaratmima, 
Diospyros melaimxylon, 
Ougeinia dalbergioides. 


SECTION IV.— MINES AND MINERALS. 


(Table XIL) 


By far tbe greater part of the State lies in the unmetal- Muminum. 
iferoTis Deccan trap area. It is believed, however, that alumin- 
um in the form of bauxite exists in large quantities in the 
laterite which caps much of the basalt in this region, and that 
it may become a source of considerable income. 

The only known metaliferous'deposits of value are the rich iron, 
haematites met with in the sandstone outcrop near Barwaha. 

The renoains of old workings shew that the industry was once 
in a flourishing state. In 1860 Colonel Keatinge attempted 
to revive the manufacture, but, although the results were 
promising, the work was never carried beyond the experi- 
mental stage. A considerable industry in inlaid metal work, 
silver on steel, etc., formerly existed at Rampura. It has, 
however, decayed and will probably disappear entirely within 
a few years. 

Building stone of good quality is met with at Ghatia Buildinv 
(20^ 17" 8' E.), Katkut (22^ 25"N.-76'' 11' 1.), Chirak- stone. " 

feri(22^ 11" N.-75^ 52" E.)- 

Basalt is found throughout the trap area, and is used in 
building to. a certain extent, especially for the plinths of houses. 

It is, however, difficult to work owing to its excessive hard- 
ness. 


SECTION V.— ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
(Table XI.) 


The Indore State is singularly devoid of important arts Hand in- 
and industries. The old indigenous Malwa arts, such as 
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the manufacture of fine muslins, has entirely rlisappeared or 
only lingers in a condition of decay, while no new indiistries 
have arisen to take their place. 

Cotton weaving is carried on in all villages of any siiie, but 
only the coarse cloths and blankets used by the peasants 
are produced. At Maheshwar, however, a small industry for 
the manufacture of coloured Sans and dhotijorm still exists, 
these articles finding a market among the Maratha community 
of Malwa and Central India generally. 

The only other important manufacture is that of opium. 
Crude opium, or cMk as it is called, is collected in Baisakh 
(March- April) and continues to come in till Sclwan and Bhddon. 
(June to August). The farmer keeps the crude drug in an 
earthen vessel and covers it with linseed oil to prevent evapor- 
ation and hardening. In this condition the cM/c is sold either 
in the bazar or to dealers. The dealers place it in bags of 
double sheeting, which are hung up in a dark store room for 
four to six weeks until the oil drains of?. 

In June or July, when the rains begin, from 5 to 20 bags 
are emptied into a large cylindrical copper vessel (2 feet deep 
with a diameter of 5 to 6 feet) called a The contents 

are well mixed together by two men who tread it and knead 
it, a process called chahkama. 

Close to this chak and in line with ix> are placed 3 to 5 fiat 
shallow vessels called fardt made of copper about 6 inches 
deep and 2 to 3 feet in diameter. On opposite sides of each 
of these pans sit two men called liamdls. As the kneading 
goes on in the chak a Imnp of opium weighing about a seer is 
taken and put into the first far at, where it is well kneaded by 
the first pair of men and then passed on to the second and 
third pardt, until it has been through all. In this way the 
opium becomes uniform in colour and consistency and tough 
enough to be formed into cakes. From the last pardt it is 
placed in a copper dish and taken to the place where it is made 
into balls. This process of kneading is called maihai. 

The preparation of the balls or gotibdndhm is carried on by 
four men. The jamadar or the chief hamdl makes up the 
opium into balls each weighing about 40 tolas. By long 
practice he is able to take up a quantity of opium which is 
exactly equal to the standard, and the scales are seldom used 
to check his accuracy. Another man dips this ball into a 
solution of opium called rahha or jethdpdni (described below) 
and this gives it a smooth coating ; a third man covers the 
cakes with powdered poppy leaves soaked with oil. The 
fourth man takes the balls and puts them on the pdthm to 
dry where they remain for nearly one month until they 
harden and crack on the Surface. The pdthra is a platform 
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or shelf of bamboos strewn with dry broken poppy leaves to a 
depth o! 6 inches. When the bails are placed on them the 
oil soaks through the powdered leaves, which are afterwards 
used as nientioned above in making the balls. The balls are 
later on siibiected to the process called chafai by which they 
receive a completely spherical form and a firm and smooth 
exterior. All the balling is done by hand and a good worker 
will turn out nearly 600 balls a day. When these balls are 
hard enough to bear packing, they are weighed and sent to 
market packed in chests, petals and leaves of poppy serving as 
packing materials. 

When the balls have remained on the fatlira for 
nearly a month, they are cut half through in the centre and 
drawn asunder. They are then kneaded and pressed by hand 
and dipped in oil. This gives homogeneity and removes all 
cracks. The balls are then remade. This process is carried 
out three times at intervals of a month. The balls are then 
ready for the market in about October or November and are 
packed for export in chests filled with broken dry poppy leaf. 

Testing the purity of Opium, — Merchants before buying 
the opium test its purity. They are allowed to select any 
ball from the pdthra, which is then cut and opium from its 
centre weighing 2 is taken. This is dissolved in hot 
water and boiled for about 10 minutes. The solution is then 
made to filter through 3 filter papers joined together and ii it 
filters off quite clear in 3 minutes the opium is pronounced of 
good quality, but if it leaves any sediment behind it is consider- 
ed adulterated and no Bombay merchants who export opium 
will take it. It is then either sold locally or sent to Gujarat, 
IlyderabM (Deccan), where inferior qualities have a sale. 
Opium is often adulterated, the articles used in this process 
being tamarind, red sugar, wax, french chalk, flour, huchla 
(Strifchnos nux vomica), hachndg {Aconitum napellum). 

Rabha Opium, — After the bags which held the cMk are 
emptied of their contents they are collected and put to dry. 
When dry they are tied together in bundles and sold. Rahha 
opium is made from the opium which still adheres to these 
bags aud which is boiled out of them. About 200 bags are 
put into a large ehak filled with "what is called chhoya-water 
and are trodden out by men. They are then kneaded in 
fresh water in pardts, 2-5 bags being taken at a time. When 
they have passed through 7 pardU they are dried and sold. 
The contents of the chah in which the 200 bags were 
originally placed are transferred to a second chofk by chhdlias 
(cups). This solution in the second cJmk is then jethd/pmi 
used in making opium. After 24 hours the jethdpmi 
is transferred to casks where it rernains for another 24 
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hours. It is then drained off. The lees in the two chalcft, 
called yad, are then filtered, the liquid obtained being the 
chJiojja-pani used in the first chah The process called jhoh is 
then carried out. The jdha-pani is taken from the casks and 
is put out in the open air in a large copper called a hotlil. 
Sheets of coarse Tihadi cloth are dipped into it and dried. 
This dipping process is repeated several times till there is a 
thick coating of opium on the Madt sheets, when they are 
squeezed out into another tub called a dcij. The substance 
v^rhich is squeezed out on the last occasion is a thick viscous 
T Tia.gg full of opium. This process is called jhd). This solution 
takes two or three weeks to dry by evaporation. ‘When it is 
sufficiently dried it is put into bags and sold. It is generally 
exported to the Punjab where it is liked and firids a ready 
sale. It is sold at Es. 50 to 70 per dhari of 5 seers. 

In 1870 Maharaja Tukoji Rao II established a State Cotton 
mill in the city, at a cost of about ten lakhs. It contains 20 
carding engines, 10,272 spindles and 224 looms. In 1876-77 
the w'orking expenses amounted to about 2 lakhs and the 
receipts to 3 lakhs, the outturn being 516,000 lbs. of cloth aud- 
io, 600 lbs. of yam. In 1903-4 the figures were 120,703 lbs. of 
cloth and 1,511 lbs. of yarn. In 1882 a second mill was opened 
which was burned down in 1898. 

In 1903 the Darbar ceased working the mill and leased 
it to a contractor for Rs. 30,500 a year. 

The mill turns out the coarse country hhadA cloth, long- 
cloth, checks, -white and Tclmki drill, malmal (muslins), dusUfi, 
and common dhotis and sdrii with coloured borders. 

It employs about 500 hands, whose wages range from 2 
to 6 annas a day. A ginning factory is attached to the mill. 

and These are increasing at a rapid rate and have- multiplied 
fao- considerably since the reduction of the duties imposed on raw 
cotton. There are at present five ginning factories at Karai, 
Maheshwar, Nisarpur and Sanawad in Nimar and Khategaon 
in Nemawac zih, besides that attached to the city mill, and 
two pre.ssing factories both at Sanawad. 


SECTION VI.— COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

A very considerable trade in grain and opium is earned 
on with Bombay and other big centres in British India. No 
statistics are unfortunately available from which even an 
approximate idea of the rjuahiity or value of these commo- 

ffities can be obtained^ V - ^ , 
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Tliere is? no doubt, however, that trade has increased by 
leaps and bounds since a settled form of administration was 
introduced, and facilities for import and export were increased 
by tbe extension of roads and railways. 

The chief articles of import are piece-goods, salt, sugar, Imports- 
yarn, hardware, metals, oilmaij’s stores; and kerosine oil. 

Though actual figures are not available a very large increase 
has undoubtedly taken place, in the last twenty years, in the 
sale of the last commodity. The use of kerosine oil is extend- 
ing yearly at a very rapid pace, and is now sold in all villages 
of any size, while the empty tins are used in most remote 
spots, to which the oil itself has not yet penetrated. The sale 
of foreign cloths has also received a great impetus from the 
increasing habit of wearing European coats, waistcoats, 
trousers and caps. 

The chief exports arc grain, tilli, cotton, opium, hides Exports, 
and bones. The trade in grain and hides went up by leaps 
and bounds in the famine of 1899-00 owing to the demand for 
the former in affected districts and the mortality among cattle. 

The opium export trade appears to be declining. In 
1860-70 the average number of chests exported from the State 
was 21,000, in 1870-80 18,000, 1880-90 11,700, 1890-1900 8,700, 
in 1903-04 4,768, in 1904-05 4, 844|, and in 1905-06 4,003|. 

Each district has its recognised collecting and distributing Mechanism of 
centres which are fed by the weekly markets held in all vil- 
lages of any size. The big dealers buy through the petty 
local traders, or their own agents, and export to the chief 
trade centres of the State, w^hich are Indore city and Resi- 
dency, Sanawad, Barwaha, Mhow, and Rampura. 

The greater part of the trade lies in the hands of the Flindii 
community, especially in those of the Marwari Banias, who 
are far the largest dealers in grain, opium and cloth. The 
next most important class is the Bohora community of Shia 
Muhammadans who deal in hardware, kerosine oil and building 
materials. 

The Pars! trader plays only a minor part, dealing chiefly 
in European stores and liquors which have only a limited sale. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers have a central agency in charge of a 
European at Indore, and out-agencies in places of importance. 

Trade is carried by road and rail, the roads being now 
chiefly used as feeders to the lines. The Rajputana-Malwa 
is the main route for commerce. 

Payment is made either on or in cash j currency 

notes are not popular; probably beeause they are easilj lost 
or destroyed, 
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The only external trade of any real importance is the 
opium export which passes to Bombay, for China. 

Firms. The principal firms in the State are those of Padamsi 

Nensi, Ghamansi Joharmal, Bakhatrain Bachliraiv Binodi- 
ram Balchand, Sariipchand Bhagirath, Gokaldas Vallabh- 
dls, Rampratap Harbilas, Baldeodas Gorakhram, Sheojiram 
Shaligram, Trilokchand Kallyanmal, Sarnpchand Hukam- 
chand, Subhakaran Prahladdas^ with capitals ranging from 
2 to 12 lakhs. 

Weights and ordinary year followed in the State by the Hindu popu- 

measures. jation is the Vikrama Samvat ; this ’ commences generally in 
Chaitm, but with the Bania and Deccani community in Kdrtik 
Tear. The State financial year commences on October 1st and follows 

the English reckoning. 

Time. European method of measuring the time generally prevails 

throughout the State in place of the old. ghan. 

Precious Precious stones such as diamonds, emeralds, etc., are 

stones. weighed by the following stand ard : — 

5 fall-sized grains of linseed or = 1 Pao ratU alsi. 
2Paomttls=^\adhimiB, 

2 Adhi mtth = 1 Rattl, 

24 Eat&s^l Tank 


Pearls. 


Gold and 
silver. 


Measures 
by length. 


The weights are usually made either of agate or cornelian 
highly polished and of conical shape. 

Pearls are weighed like diamonds but valued according to 
cJiao, into which are converted. 

Precious metals such as gold and silver are weighed by 
gunja, mdsha and tolas and in large quantities by seers and 
i^aunds like copper, brass, etc. 

The most common measures used are the hat (cubit) of 21 
inches; Gaz or war (yard) ; and adhmvdr (half yard). The 
hat and 'gaz are sub-divided into girah. 


1| Tasu^l Qirak 

12 ^ 

2 Hats 1 Gaz. 


The English yard is, however, commonly used now^-a-days. 

Silk-oloth and valuable cloths such as men’s waist-cloths, 
dhotis, women’s wearing robes (lugrasMid sdfls), and the coarse 
country cloth, kMdi, etc., are sold by the hat or cubit, all other 
cloth by the yard. 

Cloth manufactured to meet special requirements such as 
sdrls^lugras, dhotis, w/ahtas^ etc,, are sold in entire pieces* 

Kamhals, paUadas and piece-goods iflidns) are sold whole- 
sale to purchasei^ by nhmber ; the unit in the first two cases 
being a hoH or score, the last being sold singly. 
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The measiirei? in common use consist oi an iron bar, less 
than half an inch in width and marked with sub-divisions. 

In surveying land the hlgha is the unit, but the acre is now 
generally used in revenue records. 

20 Kach’ivftnsi = 1 BiswBnsi, 

20 Biswdnsi = 1 Bisioa. 

20 Bis ivas = 1 B^ha or § oi m acie. 

Bamboo-matting is sold either by the square cubit or foot 
and slabs and planks by the square foot. 

This measure is invariably used in measuring landj and in 
work done by the Public Works Department, such as painting, 
plastering, paving, colouring, white-wasliing, ceiling, roofing, 
etc. 

Measures used in measuring grain and liquids are — 


weight 


of 


1 CJihatdh 
1 Pdo, 

1 Seer or 80 rupees 
British coin. 

1 Panseri 
1 D^mor 5 seers. 

1 Maund. 

1 MdnL 
1 Mandsa, 

1 Kandsa. 

There is no dry measure of capacity in the Malwa division. 
But in Nimar all grain and even the ground-nut is sold by 
measure, the table being- 


5 Rupees weight]: 

4 Gkhatdhs = 

4 Pdos ; = 

2| Seers" ^ = 

2 Panserk = 

8 Dhario = 

6 Maunds , = 

100 Mdnis = 

100 Mandsas = 


Mulia 

1^*: = Adhfdo, 

Tichia 

= Pdoseer. 

Tuli 

= Adhseer. 

Kdngan 

= 1 Seer. 

GhauM 

= 4 Seers, " 

16 Ghankls 

=: 1 Maund. 

12 Maunds 

= 1 Mani. 


A chmki is the measure of capacity which will exactly con-* 
tain 4 fokha seers weight of the grain m^ng or joivdr- 

Milk, ghl, and country oil are for convenience sake sold by 
measures, but these measures are based on the standard weight 
of the ordinary seer. Kerosine oil and liquor are sold by 
bottles measuring quart, pint, half -pint and the lower quanti- 
ties by small 'measures. 


SECTION Vn.«».MEANS OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

The line from Khandwa to Ajmer was originally projected 
in 1869^ but was not taken uj owing to the heavy cost which 

' 


Surface. 


Measures of 
capacity. 


Liquids. 


Railways. 
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would be entailed in crossing the Narbada and descending the 
Vindhyan scarp. In 1869, however, the Indore Darbar 
offered a loan of 1 orore for the oonstmction of a line from 
IChandwa to the capital of the State, the loan to be for 101 
years bearing interest at 4| per cent. In 1876 the Holkar 
State Railway, as the line is called, was opened for traffic a.s far 
as Choral, and completed up to Indore in 1877 and finally 
linked up with Ajmer. The line runs for 62 miles through 
Indore territories, the principal stations being at Earwaha, 
Sanawad, Mhow, and Indore. The line crosses the Narbada 
near Barwaha over a fine bridge with 14 spans of 200 feet each. 
From Kalakund to Patalpani station the track passes through 
very picturesque scenery over the scarp of the Vindhyas on 
to the Malwa plateau, a rise of 1,300 feet in 35 miles, the gradi« 
ents varying from 1 in 40 to 8 in 60. 

A small extension of 15 miles links up this line with the 
broad gauge at Ujjain. The Godhra-Ratlara-Nagda-Ujjaiu 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railwa}'- 
for 9 miles through the Petlawad pargdna with a station at 
Bamnia, and the Nagda-Baran-Muttra branch now under 
construction will pass through the Mehidpur and Eampura- 
Bhanpura parganas with stations at Mehidpur Road for 
Mehidpur and Shamgarh for Garot; A line from Barwaha 
to Broach along the Narbada valley is being surveyed which 
will pass near I.awani ; and new chord of the Great Indian 
Peninsula will probably run from Bir station north of 
Khandwa, to Bhopal serving Satwas and Kaniiod and thus 
opening up Nemawar. The Ujjain- Bhopal branch of the 
Great Ridian Peninsula Railway passes through the Mehidpur 
pargana with a station at Tarana Road. 

The influence of railways has been considerable in extend- 
ing trade. In the famine of 1899-1900 it was invaluable and 
was the cause of saving many lives, as grain was easily im- 
ported in large quantities. 

In Buddhist days a main trade route, which went from 
Paithana to Sravasti (Sahet-mahet in the Gonda District 
of the United Provinces) traveled the State with a halting 
stage at Mabissati now Mahesbwar. the next important stage 
being Ujjain. 

In Mughal days the royal road from the Deccan passed 
through the Nimar zilg. The stages between Bijapur and 
Ujjain were Bhikangaon (21° 52' N.— 75°58' E.), Gogaon (21° 
55' N.— 75° 60' E.), Multan (22° I'N.— 75° 49' E.), Serai Mul- 
chand (?) Akharpnr (22° 9' N.— 75° 31' E.) here the Narbada 
was crossed a little east of the present Kbakhat ford, Jahan- 
^nagas (?X (22° 26'N.— 75° 15'E.), Dikthan (22° 
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35' 32' E.), Depalput (22® 51' N.-.75® 36' E,), 

FateLabad (23® 4' N .75® 44' E.) Ujjam (23® 11® 

47' E.). 

An alternative route lay from tbe Gujarat side. This was 
followed by Malet in 1785 when proceeding to join Sindhia’s 
camp at Agra. The stages he mentions are, Baroda, Jarod, 

Halol, Mullao Simli, Baria and Dohad, outside Central India, 
and Tliandla and Petlawad then held jointly by Jhabua and 
Indore, Badnawar, Nolai (Barnagar), Barer!, Ujjain, and 
Tarana also in Indore. The rest of this route lay outside the 
State. 

The oldest road in the State is the great Bombay- Agra Roads, 
road, the main artery of the road system constructed by the (Table XV,) 
Government of India between 1840 and 1860. It passes for 
over 80 miles through the State, the most important places on 
its line being Sendwa, Maheshwar (a few miles east), 

Mhow and Indore. 

The Indoie-Simrol-Khandwa road connects these three 
places meeting the Agra-Bombay road at Indore. It passes 
for 60 miles through State territory serving the Mhow, Bar- 
waha, Sanawad and Bh&angaon About 2 miles 

from Simrol a branch road diverges to Mhow Cantonment. 

Another Government road runs from Mhow to Nimach and 
passes through the Mhow, Betma and Narayangarh par- 
gams, 12 miles lying in the State. It connects Ghata-Billod 
with the State road from Indore to Betma. 

The Ujjain- Agar Government road passes through the 
Mehidpur and Kaipur j^ayg^ana^ for 12 miles. All these 
roads were constructed by the British Government by whom 
they are also maintained. 

The principal State roads constructed and maintained 
by the Darbar are the Indore-Depalpur road, about 24 miles 
in length, which passes through Hatod. It ft now proposed 
to extend this road to Chambal station on the Eajputana- 
Malw^a Eailway via Gautampura ; the road from Indore city 
to Betma which connects with the Mhow-Nimach road at 
Ghata-Billod, about 22 miles in length, the Kannod-Nemawar 
road, about 22 miles in length, of which the first five miles 
from Kannod to Manasa have been completed the remainder 
being still unfinished. The road will cross the Narbada at 
Nemawar and form a junction at Handia with the Handia- 
Harda road, tt is also proposed to join Kannod with Indore 
by the construction of a road through Khurel and Bhantalao, 

Dewas, Dhar and Bagli making the portions lying in inter- 
vening territory. 

The Khargon-Sajaawad road, 41 miles in length, of which 
11 miles are situated in the Central Provinces. This road 
connects the important towns of Klargon and Sanawad, 
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the latter being situated on the Rajpiitana-Malwa Rail way 
This road is being extended westwards to Un, 13^ from 
Khargon, and will be ultimately linked up with the Agra- 
Bombay road via NagalwM and Sendwa, The Barwaha- 
Maheshwar road, 31 miles in length, follows the line of the old 
cart track. It is as yet only metalled as far as Maheshwar, 
but will when complete connect the important towns of Bar- 
waha, Maheshwar and Mandleshwar on the west, with the 
Agra-Bombay road at Dhargaon. The Mandleshwar-Khar- 
gon road, 26 miles in length, runs through Kasrawad to Khar- 
gon, a branch road Smiles long connecting it with Maheshwar. 
The road is being completed. Piplia-Bhanpura road, about 70 
miles in length, is a feeder to railway, from the Rampiira- ^ 
Bhanpura tila. It ])asses through the towns of Narayangarh, 
Manaaa, Kukdeshwar, Rampiira and Bhanpura, and links up 
with the Mhow-Mmach road at Piplia station on the Raj- 
putana-MMwa Railway. In the last famine this road was 
extended 8 miles to the Jhalawar State boundary, where it 
meets a road to Jhalrapatan. Another branch runs from 
Manasa to Shravan, where it meets the Gwalior State road 
to Nimach. The Rampura-Garot road of 18 miles in length 
was started during the last famine and is still under construc- 
tion. Various branches are in contemplation for linking up 
this road with Machalpur, Zirapur, and other places. Its 
importance will be much increased when the Nagda-Baran- 
Muttra Railway is opened. The Kiikshi-Chikhalda (13 miles) 
and Thikrl-Talwara (9 miles) roads were started in the last 
famine and are almost complete. The latter road takes of! 
from the Bombay-Agra road at Thikri and passes via Bar- 
wan! to Chikhalda. 

The Tarana-Sumrakhera, Tarana-Patparsi and Patparsi- 
Mehidpur roads of 7,18 and 20 miles in length form three 
sections of the same system. The Tarana-Sumrakhera por- 
tion is complete and connects Tarana with the railway sta- 
tion of Tarana road on the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. Various 
new roads have been projected. 

Carts of the ordinary country make are used in the districts 
for carrying grain, cotton and other goods. In towns bullock 
shigrams are employed by passengers. The Darhar owns 
carriages of English pattern, and motor cars have lately come 
into use for the chief and officials when on tout. 

Before 1873 the postal arrangements were entmsted to a 
contractor who received Rs. 3,600 per annum, for carrying 
and delivering all official parcels and letters. Private letters 
also were received and despatched by the contractor at rates 
fixedijby himself. The contractor was fined Rs. 6 for each 
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A regular postal department was organised in 1873 by 
the late Eaja Sir T. Madhav Eao, whenMinister of the State. 

An Inspector was appointed to inspect the postal lines 
assisted by two overseers ; the working stafi included 9 post 
masters, 7 jmmdtm, 9 post peons, and 135 runners. The 
receipts amounted to Es. 577 and the expenditure to 
Es* 13,500. No stamps were used , Letters sent bearing were 
charged at a rate of one anna per | tola, pre-paid letters of any 
weight at f anna. j 

The postal lines extended over a distance of about 600 
miles, with 30 post offices. 

In 1878 an arrangement was made with the British Gov- 
emment by which all letters and packets passing from Impe- 
rial post offices to the State post offices or vice versa should be 
delivered to the persons addressed on payment of an additional 
charge amounting to half the original charge. 

In 1886 a State issue of | anna stamps was made bear- Stamps, 
ing the effigy of Tukoji Eao 11, a J anna, one anna and 
two aima stamps and quarter anna postcards being intro- 
duced later. These stamps are still used, the effigy of the 
present Maharaja being printed on them. 

The present expenditure on establishment and contingent 
charges amounts to Es. 19,000 per annum. The income of 
the postal department is about Es. 44,800. Out of this 
Es. 10,000 are obtained by the sale of stamps, postcards, 
and envelopes. The postal line now covers about 800 miles. 

Imperial post and telegraph offices and combined offices Telegraph, 
have been opened at many places in the State (see Table 
XXIX). 

A complete telephonic system is nearing completion. This Telephone, 
is connected with the Eesidency limits and will be worked 
through a central exchange in tlie city. A separate line 
connects the Eesident with the Minister. 


SECTION VIIL— FAMINES. 

(Table XXX,] 

There are no records of any general famine having oc- 
curred in the State before that of 1899-1900. This famine 
visited Malwa districts with special severity. Some 5,000 
deaths were actually registered, hut many must have escaped 
detection. Only thirty-seven per cent, of the land revenue 
demand was realised that year, while prices rose for a time 
to 100 and even 300 per cent, above the average obtaining 
during the prewous five years. The State made strenuous 
efforts to relieve distress, fifteen lakhs of rupees being 
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expended from State funds and three from charitable grante, 
in ^addition to various works opened as rehef ^orks. The 
dlastrous effects were only too apparent un the census o 
1901 while the large number of deserted h^es stiU to be 
seen il every village, show e.^en more forcibly i)he seventy 
of Sie calamfty. The total number of persons 
to other States and British Provinces was only 8,298. There 
were 5,668 deaths reported as due to ’ 

of these 3,030 deaths were of subjects of other ^^^es 
number of units of persons who came on rehef was 572,317 
or nine per cent, of the population of 1891. 

The State faUs into two sections as regards habihty to 
famine. The Malwa plateau seldom suffers, but the bUy 
region in the south and north are more liable to distress. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

SECTION L— ADMINISTRATION. 

(Tables VIII, XVI-~XXVIII.) 

In early days -no systematic form of administration exist- Early dajs, 
ed. Tbe chief in tbe time of Malbar Rao I and Jaswant 
Rao was far too mucK occupied witb military matters to pay 
any attention to civil affairs, except in the most general way. 

After Khande Rao’s marriage, Malhar Rao I, as the State 
records show, trusted much to'^Ahalya Bai. During the 
period of her rule also, the civil administration was con- 
ducted with great care, but after Tulcoji Rao Fs death soon 
fell into confusion. The army absorbed more than the 
ordinary revenues of the State, and the Darbar was mainly 
concerned in getting as much as possible from the ijaraddrs 
or farmers of revenue. » 

In 1820 only, under the guiding hand of Tantia Jogh, did 
a stable and regular form of administration commence. 

In imitation of the system in force in British India, the Present 
State administration is divided into numerous branches, each system* 
forming part of a separate department, which is controlled by 
a member of the State Council, who is responsible for its 
proper working. 

Relations with the British Government are governed by 
the Treaty of Mandasor.^ 

During the minority of the chief the powers of ultimate Council and 
control are vested in the Resident and a Council of Regency l^^part- 
whose members are elected for three years, each member 
being in charge of a department. The Minister is the chief 
executive officer, who exercises a general control over all 
departments. The following departments have been estab- 
lished. The Judicial, dealing with all judiciary matters, 
police, registration and jails ; the Military, dealing with the 
Imperial Service Troops and the State army ; tbe Financial, 
controlling the accounts, customs and the treasury ; the 
Revenue, dealing with revenue matters, forests and public 
works ; the Home, dealing with Post Offices, Medical and 
Educational work ; the General, controlling the old archives 
and accounts of the State and Charitable Institutions ; the 
Foreign, dealing with external questions between the Indore 
and other Darbars ; hhdsg% dealing with the hhdsg^-mahah 
or private estates of the chief ; the Household, dealing with 
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the chief’s establishment; and temporarily during its progress, 
the Settlement Department. ■, i 

Each member exercises a general control and possepes 
certain powers of appointment and dismissal in the various 
branches under his charge, while submitting all matters of im- 
portance to the Council. _ ; 

The Departments and administrative branches are shewn 
ill the appended table:— . . 
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Tbe official language in use is generally Hindi (Deonagari) Official 
written in Balbodh character. All revenue, judicial' and 
police papers are written in Hindi only, while in higher circles 
of executive officers it is optional to make a report in 
English or Marathi. The accounts are kept generally in 
Marathi, 

The administrative divisions are the zila (district), the Administra. 
unit of State administration, the ^argana the unit of district 
administration, and the gaon or mauza {village)^ the fiscal 
unit. 

The State is divided into 5 zilas and 37 parganas, Tlie zila. 
Statistical particulars for each of these is given at 
page 177. 

The size of the zilas varies, the largest being over 3,000 
square miles in extent, the smallest about 1,000. 

Each zila is in charge of a suhah who is the chief executive, 
revenue and magisterial officer in his charge, the chief judicial 
officer being the District and Sessions Judge. The zila staff 
also comprises a District Inspector of Police and subordinates 
of the Public Works and Forest Departments. 

The general control of the zila lies with the suhah who is 
responsible within his charge for the efficient working 
of all the various departments, and the maintenance of 
order. 

The present zilas are those of Indore, Mehidpur, Nimar, 

Nemawar and Eampura-Bhanpura. 

Plach zila is sub-divided into parganas^ in charge of mmns, The Pargana. 
who act under the direction of the suhah. The isolated par- 
gana of Alampiir, it should be remarked, is not included in any 
zila but is managed directly from head-quarters. The par- 
gana staff comprises, in addition to the armn^ a magistrate, 
a munsif, a sub-inspector of police, a public works subordinate, 
a post master and a school master. Large parganas are 
sub-divided into thands. 

The village still enjoys a considerable amount of autonomy, The Viliago. 
every village of any size being a self-contained community, 
having its own headmen, who settle aU petty disputes between 
the villagers, its own artisans and menial servants. 

In addition to the patwa/rls^ there are certain recognised 
village servants, the pate\ the hereditary headman of the 
village, wffio is theoretically a descendant of the founder. 

His position is recognized by the State* He was until the 
present settlement granted 2 per cent* of the cultivated area 
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of the village rent free (a tenure called as remunera* 

tion for Ms services. This has now been replaced by a cash 
payment at fixed rates on the amoant of the revenue collec- 
tions, the rates being Rs. 5 on the first Es. 100, Rs. 4 after the 
firstEs, 100 up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3 on ali sums over 
Rs. 1,000. His duties consist in extending the cultivation of 
the village holdings and in assisting in the collection of reve- 
nues. He is also the general referee in all petty disputes 
and village matters. The office of the patel being hereditary 
is prized and respected. The paiel is also held responsible 
for the proper distribution of gaon Miarch 

The chaiihlddr or village watchman was formerly paid in 
kind by the cultivators but is now^ paid at Rs. 3, Rs. 4, or Rs. 5 
per mensem, by the State out of the jMUdg or extra cesses. 
Big villages have several The balai or village 

hegdri or messenger gets half an acre of land on every hundred 
acres of occupied land in the village exclusive of indm lands, 
in addition to a grain dole called or ato at each 

harvest. This office is also hereditary. 

Other village servants, who are not recognized by the 
fcitate, are the artisans such as the Lohar (blacksmith), Sutar 
(carpenter) and Chamar (shoe-maker and leather worker) who 
receive dues from the cultivators amounting to 20 to 50 
seers of grain per plough a year. 

In Jchdlsd village officers known as saJmds or galldddrs 
are posted who watch the produce. Their cost is debited 
to gaon kharch. 


SECTION IL-LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE. 

(Tables XVI and XVIL) 

During early days the disturbed state of Central 
India precluded the employment of any but the rudest and 
readiest measures of dispeiising justice, and during the time 
of Malhar Rao Holkar I, Maharani Ahalya Bai and Tukoji 
Rao Holkar I, no written codes of law or uniformity of 
procedure were attempted though in all probability the gene- 
ral system inaugurated by the Peshwas was followed as far 
as possible. Cases were investigated and either disposed 
of summarily or submitted to a Panchdyat or arbitra- 
tion committee of respectable persons. If any party felt 
aggrieved with their decimmi he was at liberty to represent 
his own (mse to a higher 4^ and finally to the chief; 
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bat unless be was^a maD;,with friends in court or sufSeiently 
wealthy to offer a doumuf Ms chances of reaclimg the cMe 
were small In cases involving religious questions, the opi- 
nion 'of the State priest was taken. Generally speaking the 
decision in each case was guided more by the desire to pre- 
serve peace and suppress a general rising, which in those days 
invariably follow^ed if serious grievances were allowed to 
remain long unredressed, rather than to insure strictly im- 
partial justice, while the law followed, being that of the 
SMstms or the Koran was personal and took into considera- 
tion the caste and standing of those concerned in the case. 
The Jcamdsddrs (kamdvisddrs) were the heads of the civil, 
criminal and revenue administration in each pargana. No 
written records of cases appear to have been made though 
scraps of evidence and occasional depositions are found in 
the old records ; bonds for bail and other matters were for- 
mally executed and still exist. There is ample evidence to 
show that efforts were always made to detect very heinous 
crimes, such as murders and dacoities, and to trace the 
culprits, and reports of such proceedings were submitted to 
the chief. After Tukoji Eao Ts death in 1797, anarchy and 
maladministration reigned almost eontinuoiisly in the State 
for 40 years. 

Even when Maharaja Tukoji Rao II gucceeded, there were 
no regular courts of justice, and the hamdsddrs still dis- 
pensed summary justice, both civil and criminal, in the par- 
gams under their charge. 

In civil matters the State seldom interfered. The creditor 
usually enforced his claims by sitting dJiarna at the door 
of the debtor. Sometimes matters were referred to Panchd- 
yat$ w'hose decisions were final 

Officials were not bound to intervene at all in civil suits* 
They were, usually, however, moved to take action by the 
promise of personal gratification from the party or even both 
parties claiming redress. If one party happened to have 
a friend in any of the State officials, that friend could in many 
cases enforce payment by bringing pressure to bear on the 
other side. Very heavy civil suits occasionally came before 
the chief himself, when each party was made to deposit a 
large sum (varying from Rs. 2,000 to 5,000) nominally as a 
guarantee of good faith and the justness of the claim. The 
loser in the dispute forfeited his deposit to the State. As one 
of the parties always lost, the State made a considerable profit 
out of such litigation. 

In the city, criminal justice in petty offences was dis- 
pensed by the city kotwdh ^ hereditary official who held his 
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Court at the JcoiwcM, which stood in Ahalya-pura, at the 
spot where the Sarafa Police Station now stands. He re- 
ported all offences of a serious nature to the Darbar. The 
hotival also tried petty civil cases and had the power to ap- 
point fanhcas. Every caste had its own and their 

awards were usually binding on the parties. Appeals if any 
went to the Darbar which meant the minister or chief exe- 
cutive officer, and very occasionally in important cases, if 
the parties had sufficient influence, or interest, up to the 
chief himself. 

During the minority of Maharaj a Tukoji Eao II, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, seeing the unsatisfactory state of affairs, replaced 
the hereditary kohvdl by the motamid-taujdarl who dealt 
only with criminal work, while a Judge called the ndzim 
Adalat was put in charge of the civil court. These officers 
held their courts on the second storey of the house of Raja 
Bhao Phanse wliich stood in front of the Pandhari-Natb 
manclir, and was pulled down about 15 years ago. The lower 
storey of the house was occiipM by the jaif in which the 
under- trial prisoners were confined. 

The city was divided into eight JcotwdUs or Police Magis- 
trate’s circles with a hotwdl in charge of each. The kokvdls 
still decided petty cases, and sent up other serious crimes to the 
motamid-faujddn. The jail was also reorganised and put 
in charge of a darogah, proper arrangements being made for 
feiiding the prisoners, a hahlm (native doctor) being appoint- 
ed. The prisoners were also given regular . exercise by 
being made to work on the city roads and in the State 
gardens. 

At this period a large amount of stolen property used 
to be sold by merchants, apparently respectable and of good 
position, and many really respectable merchants were on 
that account dragged into the court by the police. A some- 
what curious means was resorted to to avoid this. The mer- 
chant community undertook to defray the expenses of a clerk 
and four cTiaprdsu who were posted in the sardfa and issued 
certificates of respectability to the seller and so confirmed his 
title to the property he offered for sale. This practically 
absolved the buyer from further responsibility. A clerk 
with a number of these chafrdm was similarly deputed to 
all important fairs such as those of Deoguradia and Ehaj- 
xana. 

At this time written records of all proceedings and regular 
judgments were introduced. All criminal cases coming 
from the districts were sent first to the motamid-jaujddn 
who after examining them sent them for disposal with his 
own opinion^ te;the 
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The namn addlat could decide suits up to Rs. 1,000 
in value. Appeals from his decisions went to^the Mir Munshi 
of the Persian office, while a final appeal lay to His Highness 
through the chitnisl office. In the chitnisl office, all appeals 
passed through the hands of the officer in charge. The 
power of this official was necessarily enormous and his 
favours were much sought after, as practically whatever 
order he wrote on the case, was passed by the chief. 
Occasionally, parties not content with such orders appeared 
personally before TTis Highness. 

His Highness TukojI Rao II on receiving his powers in- 
stituted the custom of holding am darhdr (public audience) 
on a certain day in which any one could appear and make 
his requests personally. Applications, however, became so 
numerous that it was impossible for the chief to decide them 
personally, and a kind of committee was, therefore, appointed 
consisting of the minister sarnohat and hahhi which held 
its sittings in the palace. 

In 1870, the Agent to the G-overnor General, Sir Henry 
Daly, reported that there was an entire absence of proper 
judicial courts in the State, the amin or revenue collector 
disposing of civil and criminal cases according to his discre- 
tion, only sending very heavy suits and grave offences to 
Indore for the decision of the Darbar. This confined central- 
isation caused civil suits and prisoners to accumulate 
and many accused were kept for years in jail awaiting 
sentence. 

This system continued till the appointment of Raja Sir Institution 
T. Madhava Rao at the close of the year 1872. He at once 
commenced the reorganization of the judicial system and in ^ 

1875 established regular courts based upon the lines of those 
in British India, but adapted to meet local conditions, and 
placed them under properly qualified officials. 

These courts included a sadr Court with two judges 
(subsequently increased to three), invested with the powers 
of a High Court subject to the appellate control of the Darbar, 
which also exercised general administrative control over 
all the subordinate Courts in the State ; three zila Courts at 
Indore, Mandleshwar (for Nimar zila) and at Rampiira. 

He also invested the revenue officers, subahs^ amins^ 
vaMwatddrs and thdndddrs with properly defined civil and 
criminal powers. 

The hhdsgi or villages forming the chiefs s private estate, 
of which there were over 160, were, however, at ihis time 
independent of the regular courts and no decrees or orders 
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took effect in them. This arrangement was a great hinderance 
to the proper administration of justice as the Midsgl villages 
were scattered throughout the State territory intermingled 
with other villages. 

In 1876 an attempt to introduce trial by jury was made 
in the sadr and District Courts which proved a complete 
failure and was abandoned two years later. 

In 1877 a Court of Small Causes was established presided 
over by one of the judges of the sadr Court. Two years later 
it was abolished but re-established in 1883 under a separate 
udge. 

About 1877 the old m%im addlat was transformed into a 
hakkrasi or Execution Court, which executed all decrees of 
the Civil Courts in Indore City. This Court was in 1907 re- 
placed by the City munsifs Court, while all the vahmdtddrs^ 
Courts were replaced by two mumifU Courts, one at Depalpur 
and the other at Indore. 

A Law Class with a qualified teacher was opened at Indore 
in 1877, a Law Examination for judicial subordinate officers 
instituted and a notification was issued announcing that no 
appointments would bo made in the Judicial Department or 
promotions granted to judicial officers who had not passed the 
examination. They were discontinued five years later as 
the principle of appointing only such men as had passed the 
examination, was not adhered to in practice. Sir T, Madhava 
Rao and Diwan Bahadur Eaghunath Rao selected the 
best (qualified men for the higher judicial offices, but they 
had no hand in selecting the subordinate judicial officers, 
who being revenue officers were appointed by the Maharaja. 
After Eaghunath Rao left Indore, the best of the higher 
judicial officers gradually left the State, and a period of 
decline set in. 

In the year 1902 the Judicial Secretary drafted rules for 
the examination of candidates desiring to practise in the 
Courts of the State. They were passed by the State Council 
and an examination is now held annually, in accordance with 
these rules, by the sadr Court, who grant samds of efficiency 
to the successful candidates empowering them to plead in all 
Courts of the State. 

“ All legislation is now in the hands of the Legislative Mem- 
ber of Council who is responsible for the drafting of new laws 
and regulations and their promulgation under the^ general 
control of the Resident and Council, 

The Codes and Acts used are, generally speaking, all 
based on the British Godejs and Acts from which they have 
been adapted*'. 
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Desoription, 


Introduced 
I during year 
; under report. 


(1) The Indore Civil Tro- i 

cediire, 1878. i- 

(2) The Indore Stamp i 

Act, 1866. ! 

(3) The Indore Eegistra- 

tion Act, 1878. 

(4) The Indore Limit- ; 

ation Act, 1902. ! 

(5) The Indore Small I 

Cause Court Act, 
1902. 

(6) The Indore Excise I 

Law, 1903. : 


Eemarks, 


(7) The Factories Act, I ■ Istof Janu- 


of 1904, 

(8) The Indore Penal 

Code, II of 1904. 

(9) The Indore Criminal 

Procedure Code, III 
of 1904. 

(10) The Police Act, IV 

of 1904. 

(11) The Indore Evidence 

Act, V of 1904. 


ary. 

1st of Sep- 
tember. 

Ditto. 


1st October. 
Ditto, 


Wherever the Indore Law is 
Silent, British law is followed 
as a guide, while as far as Hindu 
and Muhammadan laws are 
concerned, the text books used 
m British India are considered 
authorities in the State also. 
Besides these the Courts also 
follow circulars (civil and crimi- 
nal) issued from time to time 
by the Darharin the Holkar 
Gazette and supplement with 
substantive-adjective laws of 
the State. ^ 


Maharaja, when exercising administrative powers t +• 

« tie fm.I court of appeel in the &,te in aU <ueee.SS 
“•’o ‘jt* oonfiiming authority in all cases 
of death, or imprisonment or transporta- 
r+hf p minority this power is 4sted 

tLoA Council of Eegency. All appeals, except 

those of importance, are usually submitted to the Judicial 
Committee of the Council, which consists of three members, 
one of whom is always the Judicial member. 

coiirts the sadr cd&ht or Chief Court is 
the highest civil and criminar tribunal in the State, both 
ongmal and appellate. THs Court also exercises a general 
^imnistrative control over all the subordinate courts. It 
IS presided over by two judges, of whom, the senior, ig 


Civil justice. 
City courts. 


District 

Courts. 


Criminal 

justice. 


City Courts. 


District 

Courts. 


Registration. 
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designated the Chief Justice. A Eegistrar assists in the 
administrative work of the Court. 

Civil justice in the city is administered by three courts, 
the Small Cause Court with jurisdiction to try cases up to 
Rs. 50 in value, the City munsif s Court with powers to try 
cases not cognizable by the Small Cause Court, up to a value 
of Rs. 1,000, and the mzim aialat with powers to try suits 
of value between Es. 1,000 and 5,000. 

There are three general classes of courts in the districts : 
the District Judges, one in each zilat the Court of the munsifs 
of the northern and southern parganas, and the amines 
Courts in esich pargana. Their powers and jurisdiction are 
given in Table XVII, Appendix A, 

The crimina.1 courts are graded on much the same lines as 
obtain in British India. 

The sadr Court is the chief court, and can pass any sentence 
authorised by law, with the proviso that all sentences of 
death, transportation or imprisonment for life require con- 
firmation by the chief (at present by the Resident in Council). 
All final appeals lie to tliis Court. 

The subordinate courts are those of the Sessions Judges 
who are the same persons as the District Judges, and the 
different magisterial courts. The powers and jurisdiction 
will be found in the Table mentioned above. 

In Indore city a Sessions Judge and two City Magistrates 
deal with criminal work. Of the Magistrates one is a District 
Magistrate and the other a 1st class Magistrate. 

Three classes of courts have been established in the zilasy 
the Magistrate’s or Courts with 1st, 2nd or 3rd class 

magisterial powers, the District Magistrate’s or subaVs 
Courts and the Sessions Courts. When necessary A.dditionai 
Sessions Judges are appointed. 

A Registration Act was passed in 1878. By this A.ct all 
documents of the nature of — 

(1) instruments of gift of immoveable property, 

(2) other non-testamentary instruments which purport 

or operate to create, declare, assign, limit or ex- 
tinguish, whether in present or in future, any 
right, title or interest whether vested or contingent 
to, or in, immoveable property, 

(3) non-testamentary instruments which acknowledge 

the receipt or payment of any consideration on 
account of the creation, declaration, assignment 
limitatioii or extinction of any such right, title 
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(4) leases of immoveatle property from year to year 

or for any term exceeding one year, or reserving a 
yearly rent, 

(5) authorities to adopt a son, not conferred by a will, 

shall also be registered, 

(6) instruments which purport or operate to create 

declare, assign, limit or extinguish any ri^ht, title 
or interest to or in moveable property of the 
value of Es. 1,000 or more, 

are required to be registered to obtain 
There are now 42 offices for 
Eegistrars for their zilas. 
ed was in 1881, 448 ; 1891 874 • 

1903, 965 ; 1904, 684; 1905, 1,043 
1,278. 

The judicial establishment cost in 1901 1 lakh 
llakh; 1904 1-2 lakh; 1905, 1-4 lakh. An income c 
1'3 lakh IS derived from court-fees. 


'alidity in the courts, 
registration. The s%bah are 
The number of documents register- 
1901, 900; 1902, 1,004; 
1906, 1,264, and 1907, 


SECTION III.— FINANCE. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

Except dunr^ the latter part of the rule of Malhar Eao I Early system 
and of Ahalya Bar and Tukoji Eao I (1760—1797) the State 
revenue was not collected on any fixed system. And from 
Tuko]i s death until 1820 collections were chiefly made by 
orce. In Ahalya Bai’s time collections came in with compara- 
tive regularity through district officers, though the old reLds 
f Portion, rapacity and ill-treatment 

be ryot by officials. A wffiole fargam or several parqanas 
were farmed out to the highest bidder over whom little or 

exercised and who made the most he could 
out of the cultivator. 

It was not until 1820 that something like order was in- 1820-1844. 
reduced into the financial arrangements of the State. Under 
tbe carefiil management of Tantia Jogh, and owing to the 
peace which followed the Treaty of Mandasor,the revenues, 
in scarcely amounted to 5 lakhs, rose to 27 lakhs 

826. Trom 1823 till 1844, however, the financial status 

litk revenue had dwindled to 9 

1 1 Ob the other hand, expenditure had risen to 23 

of Tni^- costing 12 lakhs. In 1844, the minority 

“ opportunity for thorough re-or- 

g nizatira which was set on foot under, the auspices of Sir - , : 
nr, ib 1815, in spite of heavy expenditure 

e installation ceremony, there was a balance in the ' 


Pbesent 

SYSOJEM. 
Accountant- 
General . 


Sources of 
revenue and 
expenditure. 


Receipts 
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treasttrv of 5 laklis, while the expenditwe was kept 

income. S nce then the State finances have always 
Cl” «.naition tkofSh tl. me Ws oUom 

ducting the financial administration often causei sev;-.re 

hardships to the r«/oi. 

The Accountant-General of the State acts as auditor and 
compote of accounts. The departmenta expenditure is 

hmited by J ^ o are submitted to the 

1st. All account departmental accounts 

Accountant-Generals ottice oy wie f 

offices where they are checked and audited. Payments are 
made on cheques signed by heads of departments. 

The ordinary sources of revenue and expenditure arc 
oiven below It should be recollected that the atotra- 
nJ^is S a transition state and that extensive public works 
are being undertaken which raise the expen(hture far above 
Sat which would obtain under normal conditions. 


Sources of Income. 


(a) Sarhm Jama 

(b) Heveuue of alienated holdings 

U Other sources of income— 

Tanka 
Presents 
Interest 
Salt . 

Opium tax in maJiaU 

Opium and rahha godown 

Sayar 

Abkari 

Stamp 

Registration 

Fines 

Post . ... 

Forest 

Cotton mills . . 

College and School fees 
Jagli • * • 

Miscellaneous . . • 

^tal in OoTt» Bs, 


Normal before 
famine of 1899- 
1900. 


British coin. 

45,36,400 
3.66, 900 


1,79,900 

14.800 
9,93,700 

61.800 • 

8.500 
34,500 

2,71,400 

1.36.700 
82,100 

6,000 

8,200 

13,300 

1.74.700 

49.500 
2,200 
1,900 

81,600 


71,14100 


Actuals, 

1906-07. 


39,56,466 

3,66.893 

1,50,037 

11,53,101 

61,875 

2,06,774 

17,517 

2,05,613 

2,89,661 

1,23,348 

16,325 

41,802 

2,29,337 

67,000 

Included in 
Miscellaneous. 

1,56,913 


70,42,262 
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Items of Expenditure, 

1 

j Normal year, 

J 

1906*-07. 

1 General Administration . ■ 

1 2,92,100 

3,90,132 

2 Collections of Revenue 

j 7,97,700 

7,63,478 

3 Chief’s Establishment 

63,900 


4 Ex-MaiiMja . , . ^ 

4,00,000 

4,00,000 

5 Members of Rnling Family and 
Relations. 

2,06,800 

) ^ 3,80,776 

C Including 

6 Shrigirdpesha, Stables, etc. 

3,83,900 

C chief’s estafo 
J lishment. 

7 Army 

9,73,200 

6,12,638 

8 Lav’ and Justice 

1,65,800 

2,14,380 

9 Police , . ’ ; 

3,63,700 

4,25,318 

10 Education 

82,100 

1,28,774 

11 Medical . 

59,300 

90,140 

12 Public Works . . , , 

5,80,200 

33,77,768 

13 Charities . . . . ^ 

1,75,900 

2,42,270 

14 Po>st . . . . ^ 

31,300 

43,487 

15 Forest .... 

59,000 

1,32,552 

10 Chi stems and p]xciso . 

i 

71,300 

39,119 

17 Permanent Land Record Staff . ' 

98,400 1 


18 Pensions .... 

1,50,000 ! 

1,39,160 

19 Neinnukdflrs .... 

1,75,500 ! 

1,67,133 

20 Miscellaneous State Expenses . 

2,80,600 i 

8,14,471 

Total Rs. 

54,10,700 

83,61,602 

Extraordinary expenses 

•• 

6,47,115 

Grand total Rs. . I 

54,10,700 

89,08,717 


' Expenditure. 


SiiiTO the year 1907, the British Indian rupee has been Coinage, 
legal tender in the State. Before this the 
tlali (Indore and Ujjain) rupees were current bearing in/ 
scriptions in Persian characters with the sun in the middle. 


The copper coined by Maharaja Shivaji Eao is still 



middle wMe on the otiier side 'Indore foo anna for ardha 
anna) and the Sam vat year 1967 . 
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SECTION IX.— LAND REVENUE. 


(Table XX.) 

Early system. In early days the farganas or even whole zilas were given 
out to ijamdars or farmers. A description of this method 
pursued by the Marathag is given by Malcolm in VoL II 
(Chap. Xlil) of his work on Central India and need not be 
detailed here. 

The theory on which the system is based is the same now 
as formerly, uz., that the soil is wholly the property of the 
chief, the cultivators having merely a cultivating right on it 
so long as they pay the revenue. Sums paid are thus in 
accordance with official phraseology revenue and not rent. 
In Nimar, however, which was for a time under British 
management, proprietary rights do exist. 

Settlements. Settlements have been made in 1865 and 1881. 


1865. 


1881, 


Present set' 
tlement. 


Cesses. 


The settlement of 1865 was instituted by Maharaja Tukoji 
Rao II. The land was surveyed on the had dhaj) system 
and leased out for 15 years. Only cultivated land was mea- 
sured and mapped out roughly, not to scale. The hlgha em- 
ployed was equal to 27,225 square feet. 

In connection with this survey extensive irrigation works 
were undertaken. The demand for the whole State amounted 
to 37*9 lakhs. 

In 1881, the settlement was revised. The maps are said 
to have been checked, but it is by no means certain how far 
it was done. The demand was largely increased, rising to 
63*9 lakhs. On the expiry of this settlement in 1895, no fresh 
settlement was carried out hut considerable arbitrary en- 
hancements were made from time to time. 

In 1903, the services of a British officer were obtained and 
the new settlement still in progress was commenced. 

The land has now been divided into circles and the soils 
assessed on their fertility and depth, due allowance being 
made for the possibility of irrigation, nearness to roads and 
villages, etc. The results are not yet known. One feature 
is the abolition of the ijdraddrs. All dealings are to be made 
directly between the Darbar and the cultivator. Leases 
for terms varying from 15 to 30 years are being given. 

Although under the new settlement all the old cesses 
will be merged in the general rate levied they may be mention- 
ed briefly here. 

Beside^ imd assessment various cesses are levied of ; 
which the most important are given below : — 


LAND REVENUE. 


Sarah Fund (road cess) levied at 3 pies per rupee of the 
assessed revenue of a holding, and sardeshmuhU at 7 per cent, 
on the assessment. Tn some parganaSy however, this cess 
is included in the assessment. Under this term the proceeds 
of 25 Ughas of land (about 15 acres) in such villages and of one 
whole village in each pargana is treated as sardeshmuJcJiu 
Jdsti Kharch is levied at Es. 2 per plough of land, and 
was originally imposed to cover the expenses of the village 
pativdnSy cJiauMddrSy etc. Pao-anni and adha-anm : — Two 
cesses of one-fourth and half an anna per rupee which are 
also levied in certain parganas. 

Besides these special cesses, rated at a percentage or by 
the plough or on the assessed revenue of holdings, each villas-e 
pays sardeslimulch hhet according to a scale from Ee, 1 to 
Es. 5. This amount is realized from the sardeslm.ukhl land 
or from the ijdradctrs^ There are other miscellaneous cesses 
varying in difierent villages such as tulai or weighing fees, 
charjhopadi or ground rent, halai4dg or sut-cliarsa. a cess 
levied from the village Balais and Chamars on the skins 
of dead animals used for making leather ; tellkhA^ a cess 
on each oil jnill ; tdl-singhdri on dnglidra crops in tanks ; 
^>anc}iarai or grazing dues and gddhari lag or payment from 
shepherds. 

These cesses merely swell the general demand, not being 
devoted to the maintenance of roads, payment of village 
servants or other special objects to which they were originally, 
and are nominally, devoted. 

Hitherto the revenue has been collected mainly through Collection, 
farmers or ijdraddrs who received 10 per cent, as a commission. 

The mone)?- w^as paid in to the amms on stated dates. These 
payments were made on 15th day of Kdrtihy 1 st day of 
Olaitra, and 1st day of Jeshth 

The arbitrary enhancements, which had taken place since 
1895, had made the actual collections fall far short of the de- 
mand. The whole demand was about 20 lakhs in excess of the 
actual collections made, while the accounts shewed unrealised 
arrears amounting to 79-2 lakhs, every holding being burdened 
with a debt which it could never hope to pay off. A decrease 
m cultivation resulted, due to the fact that no hanker would 
advance money, as tmder the State law the Darbar had a 
first claim on a cultivator’s assets, and any savings he made 
Were at once swallowed up by the revenue demand, the 
banker having no chance of recovering any part of his loan. 

Things went from bad to worse untii the State was placed 
^nder administration and the present settlement was 
started. 
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Under tlie new settlement the ijamddri system will be 
abolished and the cultivators deal direct with the Darbar. 

The 'patel will assist in carrying out the collections, but 
will not be responsible for shortage in the collections. For 
his labour in assisting to gather in the revenue demand he 
will receive, besides his monthly allowance of 8 annas, a draw- 
back on the collections at the follomng rates 

6 per cent, on collections from holdings other than 
his own, if the assessed value does not exceed 
Es. 400. 

4 per cent, when the demand is between Es. 400 and 1,000. 

3 per cent, on all further collections. 

A few old ijdms only remain which it would have been 
unfair to cancel. The mundfa of 10 per cent, previously 
granted to ijdraddrs is practically clear saving to the State, 
as no material increase has had to be made in the staff. 

Another system which has passed away is the Updan* 
The tlpddr was a banker who stood security for the payment 
of the revenue demand by a cultivator advancing the demand 
and recovering the amount with interest at the harvest. This 
systeii' was necessitated from the fact that the dates for 
collection were fixed before the harvest was gathered and 
the cultivator had no means at his disposal for defraying the 
charge. The Upddr often exacted high interest. It was 
occasionally taken in kind. 

The dates are now so arranged that a cultivator can sell 
the produce of his field and pay the demand without resort- 
ing to a banker. Pa}nnents are made on a fixed day betw^eei) 
the lst-15th of January and the 2nd-“15th of May. 

In cases of default a notice is served on the cultivator. 
If this has no effect his moveable property is attached except 
agricultural implements and bullocks, and if necessary sold. 
When a balance remains, his immoveable property can be’hext 
attached and sold. A persistent defaulter can be ejected, 
or if he has occupancy rights these rights can be sold. Arrest 
is only resorted to in extreme cases. The rules governing 
defaulters are laid down in the Darbar '^Eules for the 
recovery of State demands.’’ 

All revenue is paid in cash. Payments in kind oc- 
casionally take place m between cultivator and middleman, 
but not frequently and only in out-of-the-way places. 
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SiispensioBs and remissions are freely gi.ven when neces- 
sary- The actual »sums remitted and suspended of late years 
are given below : — 


Tenures fall into two broad classes: Miaha m which theTenurea. 
land is held on leases issued directly by the Barbar to the 
tenant, and alienated lands. 

Khcdsa land, as a rule, is held only on a cultivating lease, 
that is to say, the agriculturist has theoretically no rights 
over the soil, being unahle to sell, alienate or mortgage his 
holding; he may cultivate so long as he pays the revenue, 
and that is all. In practice, however, no cultivator is ever 
molested even when he is unpunctual in pajdng his revenue, 
as the Darbar cannot afford to lose its tenants, while 
custom has ruled that long tenancy from generation to 
generation confers a prescriptive right to a particular plot. 

So strong is this feeling that in 1820, when those who had fled 
daring the Pindari war, returned, they resumed the cultiva- 
tion of their family land ; and in cases in which others had 
already taken up % plot, they invariably retired on the ap- 
pearance of a member of the family of the original holders. 

Tn Nimar occupancy rights were introduced, during our 
management of that tract and v^ere preserved after its transfer. 

Those holding on this class of tenure can alienate their land 
on payment of a fee called lahaJc at the rate of 12*5 per cent, on 
the proceeds of the sale in addition to a hliet of Pe. I to the 
Mnungos and of Es, 2 to the mandlo'L The Council is now 
drawing up new rules regarding occupancy rights. Under 
these rules the transfer must take place between persons 
of the agriculturist class, except under special sanction ; the 
occupancy rights will be enjoyed only by the persons in whose 
name the land stands in the register ; the sales must be re- 
ported and the mutation of names effected in the tState register 
before the sale is reeogni7.ed. 

Alienated lands are of three main classes : ordinarj?' service Alienated. 
ja^lrs, muafi, ij^ra ^.nd ufimrdf . grants are of many 

k nds. In former days most of these jigm were granted in re- 
turn for military service and known as sarmijarm. The holder 
in such cases was bound to support a' body of men with which 


Year. us pension. 

Remission. 

1903 


45*4 lakhs. 

i904 


18*9 lakhs. 

1900 

3*5 lakhs. 

3*5 lakhs. 
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he assisted the chief in his campaigns. Jdg^r grants, as a rale, 
included the right to levy sdyar and ablcdri, while the rates of 
assessment, etc., were left wholly to the jdglrddr. Other jdgm 
are those gi\'en for the maintenance of members of the ruling 
family, wives of the chief, etc., called nmJcdr and those 
granted to ofiEicials of the State and others. All these grants 
as a rule required that either some service should be done in 
return for the grant or else a portion of the revenue of the jdglr 
should be paid to the Darbar as harbast or tdnlca* 

Mudfi or mdm grants are, as the name implies, revenue 
free. They are usually given to temples, Brahmans, chari- 
table institutions, etc., the revenues going to the support of 
the holder or institution ; such grants are called dharmdddya 
or devasihdn, A few mudfis, however, are held by ordinary 
pen- ons and were granted as special gifts. 

I j dr as are revenue farms in which a person of means and 
position undertakes to pay in the revenues of a certain area 
or a fixed number of villages, receiving in return a commission, 
usually levied at 10 per cent, on the revenue demand. Up to 
the present day practically all the revenue has been thus col- 
lected- The abuses attendant on such a system are manifest, 
and unless a close supervision is kept over the ijdraddrs. the 
land always deteriorates. The ijdraddr had no power theoret- 
ically to exact more than the assessed revenue and could not 
alter the fixed rates, but he had many ways in which he could 
harrass the cultivator and extort money beyond the fixed 
amount. He also became in most cases his tenants’ banker 
and had them entirely in his power. The Darbar are now abol- 
ishing this system throughout the State. 

Istimrdrl holdings are those given on a fixed quit-rent in 
permanent settlement. They differ little from jdglr holdings 
except that they do not usually carry with them the many 
rights as to levjdng sdyar ^ abMri, etc., which the other class of 
holding ordinarily brings. Other petty classes of alienation 
exist ; thus the fatel or headman of a village, the village ser- 
vants such as the chauMddr a.nd Balai, the fativdri, etc., hold 
small plots of laud in return for their services. These, how- 
ever, are now being abolished, a salary being paid instead. 

Several Thakurs whose estates lie within State boundaries 
hold under the British guarantee. They receive from, and pay- 
certain sums to, the Darbar. The conditions of tenure and 
jurisdiction are not all the same, but the holdings are in no 
case resumable directly by the Darbar. 
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SECTION V.-^MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 




( Table XXL) 

The main sources of miscellaneous revenue are customs or 
sdyaT^ excise or abkdri, and stamps. 

The term sdyctr includes practically all dues not le\ded as Customs. 
ahkdfi or excise. In early days the customs were always 
farmed out by the chief. The collection of these dues, which 
formed a very important source of income in troublous times, 
when cultivation was diflS.cult, was always regarded in the 
light of a royalty. Tt was very seldo?n that the right to collect 
sdyar was granted to holders of jdglrs even. 

The farmer was subjected to little control so long as he paid 
in the sum due on his contract, and although nominally only 
allowed to collect certain fixed taxes, actually collected what- 
ever he wished or could enforce. 

All the customs dues are now collected by the Darbar Present 
direct. Tip to 1904, these dues were very complicated and 
numerous, many being most vexatious. These have now been 
abolished. The principal features of the present schedule of 
dues is the total abolition of the tax called latha^ which was a 
progressive duty levied on all articles when the price rose above 
a certain limit. ' Export and import dues on all food-grains, 
on salt, jaggery, country oil, betel leaves, and most articles of 
daily consumption have also been removed. Jniei-mahal 
duty on articles passing from district to district has also been 
discontinued. Octroi is now levied in thirteen places of im- 
portance in the State. A reduction of the tax on cotton to 1 
anna on pressed, and 3 annas on ginned cotton per bale has 
resulted in a considerable extension of ginning and pressing 
establishments. 

The income from customs has been — 1901, 6*4 lakhs ; 1902, 

74 lakhs ; 1903, 6*7 lakhs ; 1904, 5-8 ; 1906, 6*5 ; 1906, 7*8. 

The cultivation of poppy and the manufacture of this drug Excise 
have been dealt with elsewhere. Opium. 

The traffic in this commodity has been declining steadily 
for some years, and the trade has dwindled to half its former 
importance, though opium is still one of the most important 
sources of revenue and the subject of heavy taxation. 

From 1843 to 1880 trade developed rapidly owing to the 
introduction of a stable administration and the extension of 
, irrigation resulting from confirmed peace, and the numerous 
tanks and wells constructed by M'char Tukoji Eao 11. The 
limiting of cultivation in British India also stimulated its 


m 
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Taxation. 
Crude drug. 


On opium. 


Satta or 

time- 

bargains. 


culture in Native States. From 1880, the trade has declined 
owing to over- cultivation and consequent accumulation of 
stock, a curious spirit of excessive gambling which was rife 
in 1871 to 1873, and a series of unfavourable years. The 
statistics available are given in the appended table. 


Yeax. 

Acreage 

sowo. 

Cbests ex- 
ported. 

Income (aver- 
age). 

Remarks. 

1880-90 

37,600 

11,700 

This amounts 

The rate paid 

(average) 


to 2 '44 lakhs, 

on land grow- 



of which 1 * 8 

ing poppy 

1890-1900 

31,900 

8,700 

lakhs is from 

varies from 

(average) 


dues and Rs. 

Rs. 10 to 



60,000 from 

Rs. 27 per 

1901 , 

19,806 

5,519 1 

1 dJiarwai. 

1 acre. 

1902 

15,882 

Not sent 



1903 

17,243 - 

4,768 



1904 

27,906 

4,844i 


i : 

1905 

18,997 

4, 0031 


1 


On the crude drug several taxes are levied : a. due of Rs. 2 
per dliari (5 seers) imported, called the mahal duty ; Rs. 20 
per chest of 16 dharis, or Re. 1-4 per dhari on exported ch^Jc ; 
Re. 1 per bag (irrespective of the size or weight- of the bag) on 
all foreign cMk imported ; and Re. 1 per bag used in manufac- 
turing opium locally. 

On the manufactured article a direct tax is levied of Rs. 15 
per chest exported to Bombay or elsewhere ; and of Rs. 35 per 
chest of mhha opium exported. A chest weighs 140 lbs. 

Sattas or time-bargains are a very favourite form of trans- 
action indulged in largely by merchants at Indore city. These 
sattas are contracts for the sale and purchase, on certain future 
dates, of specified quantities of the drug, and they are finally 
adjusted either by actual delivery of the product or by pay- 
ment of the difference between the contract rate and the actual 
rate prevailing at the time of settlement. Time-bargains are 
made for the full-moons or Punam of Baisakh and Kdrtih or 
May and November on the price per chest, and for the full- 
moon of MdrgashiYsha or December on the rate per dhari 
(5 seers). The quantities sold are expressed in hojhas of 24 
dharis each (240 lbs). These bargains are often made for a 
whole twelve months ahead. 

The largest number of transactions are entered into for the 
full-moon of Kdftihy merchants in Rajpiitana, Gujarat and 
elsewhere taking part through their agents. 
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The rates at which the settlements have to be eftected are 
settled by d^panchayal of merchants. Everything thus turns 
on the state of the market when settling day arrives.^ 

These transactions are controlled by the Darbar. A 
special office called the Ticket-itarM^tia sees to the registration 
of these bargains. A ticket is issued to both buyer and seller 
and is documentary evidence of the transaction in cases of 
dispute, these transactions being recognised in the State 
courts. The registration fee is 3 pies per lojha or chest {feti) 
in the case of opium ; in the case of sattas with cotton. 1 pie 
per lojlia (in this case 32 dharis or 4 maunds) is taken. 

Besides this, numerous dues called dhanvai are also leaded. 
The origin of the term dJiarwai is not known, but may possibly 
be from the weight called a dhari^ or merely means a place 
where a tax is collected. These dues arc given below. 
Besides these a tax of 7 per cent, on the value of transactions 
is taken as sardeshnmJcM and one of Ee. 1-9 in each Rs. 100 
as a road cess. 


Ovium-bojlia, a duty of Rs. 6 per bojha of 24 dharis ; opium- 
^peti, a tax of 5 annas per chesfc (140 lbs.) ; nigrdwal, a deposit 
of a certain amount is made by every buyer as earnest money, 
and on such deposits a duty of 5 anna s per hoj7?a or levied, 
(jali-bofka — this due is of two classes, dd^i\j-gali and gali for 
fixed period, the former beins a payment of 8 annas per bojha a 
day made by the buyer and the latter a fixed payment of Rs. 3 
per bojha or peti ; on this last a duty of 2 annas 6 pies per bojha 
and 5 annas per peti is taken. On all actual transactions of 
delivery a duty of 6 pies per dhari of crude opium and Rs. 4 
per bojha of ball opium is taken. 

A penalty^ called rusmn is taken in cases in which the bar- 
gains are not adjusted by Yaishdlih Sudi punam (or full-moon) 
iji the case of opium md PhalgunSudi p^mam in the 
cotton. These consist of an extra charge of Rs. 3 per chest 
of opium, and 8 annas per bojha of cotton. 

The income derived by the Darbar from this source is about 
Rs. 60,000 per annum; and from ordinary taxes about D4 
lakhs. 


The right to vend opium is sold yearly by auction to a State control 
contractor and brings in about Rs. 13,000 per annum. A 
minimum price of 5 tolas per rupee has been fixed by the 
Darbar. 

The only liquor of importance - is that distilled from thcAbkari. 
flowers of "the maJiud {Bassia Mifplia) The flowers are 


i See ' Abet igb -Maokay— o) Omirctl . Indm^ V gL I. terii 
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distilled in copper or eartlien stills. It is made usually of 
four strengths -wliich are sold at the prices named below : — 



Strength. 

Price— Indore and 
Mlidw per bottle 
(24:OZ). 

i ■ ■ 

Elsewhere 

bottle. 

per 



B 

a. 

P- 

B 

a. 

P- 

Mltlia 

15 U.P 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Duhdm 

30-35 UP 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Phul 

60 UP 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Rdslii 

75 UP 

[ 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 ■ 

0 


An import duty of 2| aimas per maund of mahua flowers im- 
ported is levied in Indore city only. The right to distil and 
vend is sold yearly by auction. The contractor sets up stills 
in various convenient centres and supplies a fixed area from 
them. The number of shops is 1,310, or 1 to 7 square miles 
and 645 persons. The income from this source is about TS 
lakhs a year. 


'll 






iHii 

lb 


Other The consumption of other liquors is comparatively speah- 

]iq.uors. ing infinitesimal. A little is made, and in towns a certain 
amount of European spirit is sold, the right to vend these be- * 
ing included in the general contract. A sdyar duty of Rs. 3 per 
do5Jen bottles is levied on foreign liquors, while a special re- 
gulation in the interests of the contractors prohibits the sale 
of Shahjahanpur rum in quantities of less than a pint at a 
time. 

The contracts for the city of Indore and the Residency 
and the Mhow Cantonment is sold jointly in combination with 
that of the Agency to prevent smuggling, the contract area 
including some 220 -villages within a convenient radius outside 
the actual limits of these places. The revenue of the Indore 
farm is shared between the State and the Agency in the ratio 
of 75-6 and to 24-5 per cent, while in the case of Mhow in 
the proportion of 19-3 to 80^7 per cent. 

Hemp drugs. Gdnja and hhdng are produced in the parganas of Sanawad 
and Chikhalda, but in no great quantity. The gdnja of Sana- 
wad and Chikhalda is of the same quality as that obtained 
from Khandwa. An export duty of Re. 1 per maund is levied 
on gdnja and of 8 annas on hJid^>g. 

The right of vend is included in the opium contract. The 
prices are fixed by the 8t^te--^anjd at Re.' 1 per ” 8661 , 
bJidng at 4 annas per seer and charas at 4 annas per tola. ^ 

Salt. hrx 1880 an agreement "was made with the British Govern- 

ment by which all dues on salt were to be abolished. The 
Darbar also undertook^to admit salt, which had paid duty in 
British India^ free* la compensation for the dues thus 
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foregone the British Government pay the Darbar Es. 61,875 
yearly. 

Customs and Excise is administered by the nazim sayar 
ie^Man (Commissioner of Customs and Excise) who is assisted 
by a muntazim for Indore city and three zila Inspectors with 
12 sclyarddrs in the parganas, the latt^^^ working under im- 
mediate orders of the amms. 

The revenue from this source amounts on an average to Revenue. 
2’7 lakhs a year, the actuals for 1900-01 being 3*6 lakhs, for 
1903-04, 2-7 lakhs, and for 1904-06, 2*2 lakhs. 

Before the introduction of the State Stamps Act in 1866, Stamps, 
all fees on civil suits and documents were levied in cash. 

These fees were known by the name of msUw. At first 
a special seal was aflfixed to the paper used in documents, 
the price of the stamp and the date being added in writing. 

In 1901, regular printed papers bearing a stamp with the 
Chief s efiBigy and different values were used. 

Judicial stamps consist of court-fee stamps and stamped 
paper of different values, the former rangins: from one anna to 
eight, and the latter from two annas to Rs. 100. The stamps 
and stamped papers are made in England, 

Special hundi stamps were introduced in 1901. 

Up to December 1903, stamps were sold tlirough a con- 
tractor in each fargana^ who was selected by pargana officers ; 
but from 1904, stamps have been sold through specially licensed 
salesmen. The treasury at Indore supplies all the district 
treasuries which in turn supply license-holders. License- 
holders receive on stamp papers a commission of 2 per cent, in 
places where a treasurj?” for the sale of stamps exists, and 
3 per cent, at other places. On stamps a commission of 3 per 
cent, is granted to all the license-holders on purchase of stamps 
amounting to not less than Rs. 60. 

No commission is given to license-holders who purchase 
stamp paper of value over Rs. 50. The average annual income 
from judicial stamps for different years is shown in^the table 
below : — 


J^tumcipali- 

ties. 


Early days. 


Present day. 


Beoenfc 

works* 
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SECTION VI.— LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL. 

(Table XXII) 

Local self-governmentis not yet, strictly speaking, inexist- 
ence, Miinicipalities in name are being introduced into most 
places of any si:?:e , but they are in fact no more than local com- 
mittees, dealing with lighting and sanitation. The members 
are usually partly of&cial and partly unofficial, but they are 
all nominated by the Darbar and not elected. All orders are 
issued and carried out by the President who is always an offi- 
cial and acts on instructions from the Darbar. The first 
committee of this kind was introduced into the city by Diwan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao when Minister of the State (189.5) in 
order to improve sanitary conditions. Similar institutions 
have now been formed in most towns. 


SECTION VII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 

A Public Works Department was first started in Maharaja 
Tnkoii Rao II" s time when a European engineer was ap- 
pointed. On his resignation it was held by native engineers. 

The works constructed in this period include the Holkar 
College, Moti bungalow, palaces in the city, Hawa bungalow 
and lal bagh hofM. 

In 1903, the Department was reorganised under a European 
engineer whose services were lent by Government. The Chief 
Engineer has entire executive control of the Department, the 
Minister representing the Department in the Council. An 
Assistant Accountant-General deals with the departmental 
budget. For administrative purposes five divisions have been 
formed, the City (including buildings which lie within Resi- 
dency limits) Indore, Rampura-Bhanpura, and Nimar divi- 
sions. Two independent sub-divisional charges are situated at 
Mehidpur and Nemawar. Each division is in charge of a divi- 
sional engineer, assisted by sub-divisional and sectional officers. 
The two independent sub-divisions are under upper sub- 
ordinates. The establishment consists of a Chief Engineer, 
five divisional engineers, fifteen upper subordinates, and 30 
sub-overseers. 

All ordinary public works are planned and executed by the 
department, and all work given out on contract is controlled 
by it.. Xo separate sections exist, roads and buildings, irriga- 
tion and miscellaneous work being carried out through the 
same agency. 

An extensive programme has been drawn up and is being 
carried put gradually. Among recent works carried out by 
the Department are the King Edward 
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Hall (bnilt by Messrs, Stephenson and Company of Bombay), 
the Public Offices, State Hospital, Public Works Office, 
official residence for the Minister, Court houses and offices at 
zila and pargam head- quarters, schools and inspection 
bungalows. 

Surveys for extensive irrigation works have been carried Irrigation, 
out, while a water supply scheme for the city is under contem- 
plation. 

A great number of metalled roads have been made, and Roads, 
others are still under construction. The Indore-Depalpur, 
Indore-Betma, Petlav/ad-Bamnia, Khargon-Sanawad, Bar- 
waha-Maheshwar, Tarana-Sumrakhera and Piplia-Bhanpura 
are the most important. Many feeder roads of short length 
have also been undertaken. A main trunk road from Nemawar 
to Indore is being surveyed. 

A complete drainage scheme for the city is being carried Miscellane- 
out, while an electric light installation has been set up. 

A State workshop pro\uded with a foundry, as well as Workshop, 
joiners’ and carpenters’ shops, has been opened and turns out 
work of all kind. 


SECTION Vin.^ARMY. 


(Table XXV.) 

N’othing de&xite is knowi> about the composition of the 
forces commanded by Malhar Eao I. It appears, however, 
that they consisted, almost, if not entirely, of Maratha horse 
and artillery. By 1750 he was certainly in command of a 
formidable force. These were composed mainly of quotas of 
horse contributed by the saranjaml sardars^ who in return 
for the assistance so given received a grant of land called 
samnjdm. 

The first definite statement of the strength of the army 
is of that under Tukoji Holkar who in 1769 joined Visaji 
Kishen with 15,000 horse. ^ 

In 1784 Sindhia engaged the services of de Boigne who 
raised two disciplined battalions with a complement of guns ; 
they shewed their mettle at the battle of Lalsot in 1787, In 
1790, Mahadji Sindhia re-engaged de Boigne, who had tem- 
porarily left his service, to raise several battalions with suit- 
able cavalry and artillery. 

The actions of Patan and Merta (1790), and the increase 
made by Sindhia in his regular forces had not escaped the 
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notice of Tukoji Eao, who was growing moce and more 
jealous of his great colleague’s ever increasing power. He 
saw clearly how he had fallen behind in the race for conquest 
and also gathered that the regular batuahons were in great 
measure the cause of Sindhia’s superiority. 

In 1791, therefore, Tukoji enlisted the services of the 
gallant but unlucky Frenchman Dudrenec known to natives 
as Huzur Beg who raised an infantry brigade of four batta- 
lions of Tilangas^ as these disciplined troops were called, 
modelled on those of de Boigne.^ Dudrenec received pay 
at the rate of Es. 3,000 a month. 

The regular battalions carried muskets and bayonets and 
were dressed like sepoys in the Company’s service. The 
irregular infantry termed who were mostly Eohillas and 

Pathans, were armed with matchlocks, swords and shields 
and wore Persian uniforms. 

In 1793, the growing jealousy between Sindhia and Hol- 
kar led to the battle of Lakheri (September 20). Holkar’s 
army consisted of 20,000 cavalry and four regular battalions 
under Dudrenec. 

After a battle, described by de Boigne as the most obsti- 
nate and bloody he ever fought, Holkar’s army was utterly 
routed and Dudrenec alone of the European officers in 
Holkar’s battalions escaped unhurt while Holkarlost38 guns. 

Though beaten in the field Tukoji had noted the valour 
with which his battalions had behaved and commissioned 
Dudrenec to reorganize the brigade.^ Dudrenec was about 
this time granted the Eampura district in jaedad. From 
the revenues of this assignment he paid for the upkeep of 
the battalions and reimbursed himself. At the battle of 
Kardla (1795) where 40,000 troops led by European officers 
assembled, Tukoji’s forces amounted to 10,000 men, of whom 
2,000 were regular infantry under Dudrenec.^ 

In 1797 the four battalions were increased to six and in 
1798 two more brigades were raised under William Gardner 
and a Frenchman called Plumet. Two military documents of 
these days have been found in the old State records : one of 
these is an agreement entered into by Ahalya Bai with an 
American^ (Mr. Boyd) and the other a letter from Boyd to 
Ahalya Bai over his own signature in English. 


1 This name is from Telmgana or Madras whence the earliest disci- 

plmed infantry in the Compaaay*s service came. 

2 Compton. 71. / 

2' 43omptQti. 74. ‘ ' ; : " ^ 

4 d. B. h, 
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Tlie contract was entered into in the year 1793 for the 
raising of a battalion of infantry ; its strength and pay is 
thus given 


Other requirements were as follows, according to the scale 
fixed in Sindhia’s army : — 


SH:i Muskets with bayonets at 
Tunics {kurti) „ 

941 Turbans {pctgn) „ 

941 Bolts {h'xmarhands) „ 

941 Pouches with shoulder 
straps „ 

941 Trousers (-paijamas) „ 


Total 


‘‘The State will supply, at its own expense, all ammuni- 
tion required. Of this sum of Rs. 18,1144, Rs. 11,489 have 
been paid at Poona, and the remainder of Rs. 6,6254-0 will 
be paid at Maheshwar. The uniform and accoutrements to be 
■ replaced, when necessary, after an enquiry has been held 
as to its having become worn out and useless. The pay of 
the khasa sardar has been fixed at Rs. 2,000, One hhdsa 
sarddr can command *a paltan (battalion) as well as the 
kampu (a brigade), there being no need for two com- 
manders, 


English officers (Angrez). 

No. 

Rate per 
month. 

Total month- 
ly expense* 

Chief officer ( Msd sarddr : in this 


Bs. 

Rs. 

case Boyd) . . . . | 

1 

2,000 

,000 

Captain {Kapidn) . . . 

1 

300 

300 

Lieutenants (Lefinant) . . 

5 

150 

750 

Sergeant Major (5Cfr^a» me/af) 

1 

65 

65 

Sergeants (sargen) , . . 

9 

65 

585 

Native officers and non-commission- 




ed (Icccle) Commandant {humeddm 




a title held till lately by officers of 




the State army) . * . i 

1 

60 

60" 

SvbaMdrs ^ . . . > 

10 

40 

400 

Jamdddrs . . . , . i 

10 

20 

200 

Havilddrs . . . , . i 

40 

12 ■ 

480 

Natks . . . 

40 

8 

320 . 

Drummers (tamharchi) . 

10 

' 8 

80 

Fifers {hansarl-iodh) 

10 

8 

80 

Sepoys . . . 

841 

6 

5,046 

Clerks {hdrhims) . « . . 

2 : 1 

0 

60 

Messengers (liarkara) 

.5-: ! 

5 

25 

Bhistls . ... 

10 1 

4 

40 

Mashdlclil (Torch-bearers) 

5 ■ 

5 

25 

Total . 

1,001 

2,786 

10,516 
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'‘The darakdars are to be paid in the same way as they 
'' are paid by the Sindhia. 

"The force is to leave this place (probably Poona) and 
" reach Maheshwar within a month, where it must muster 
" as a complete battalion at the inspection according to this 
“ agreement. 

" The artillery to be supplied by the State as detailed 
"‘below : — 

Guns . . . . . . . ' . 10 

Bullocks . . . . . . . . 156 

10 guns at 6 bullocks for cadi gun . . . 00 

10 Waggons for ammunition : G bullocks for each 
waggon . . • • • • * 

3 chhahdas at 12 bullocks for each chhaicada . 36 

“The details of men attached to the above are as 
follows : — 

Bs. 

60 gunners at Bs. 8 each 480 

20 European gunners (called mrijahi, i.e., those who 
apply priming powder to a gun) at Bs. 40 each 800 
120 Drivers and ammunition carriers, probably 

Khalasis at Rs. 6 each 720 

20 Gariwcms (ammunition wagon drivers) at Rs.4 each 8i> 
IJamadarat Rs. 12 . . . . . 12 

I Tindal (Park Sergeant) at Rs. 8 . . H 

2.100 

222 

" Agreed that 222 men may be enlisted ; their pay to be 
"issued after they have all been enlisted. They must serve 
"all the year round. 

" The troops are to muster every chandrat (full moon day) 
"and to be inspected, if any are absent their pay will be 
"deducted from the monthly payment agreed upon. 

" They must act according to the orders of the Sarkar and 
" carry out their orders. 

" Appaji Chimnaji, clerk, should work in the Darbar re- 
"specting this Pal tan. 

" The force to conduct itself according to the articles of 
" the agreement detailed above. When it reaches the Huzur 
" (Ahalya Bai), orders under seal and sign manual of the ruler 
"will be given.’^ 

The contract was apparently entered into originally by 
Tukoji Rao Holkar and ratified by Aalya Bai on the arrival 
of the force at Maheshwar as will be seen from the following 
letter addressed to AhaJya Bai at Maheshwar by Bo vd, dated 
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'^4fter complimeBts. Kindly let me know your royal 
welfare. Under your royal orders I left Maheskwar on 
tke 7tli Sawal, and readied Indore on the 12th SawaL 
Four days were spent on the road, which fact may vex you, 
'‘but the road was almost impassable. The bullocks could 
"scarcely move even without the guns. The guns had to 
"be dragged up Jam-ghat by the sepoys, which took two 
"days. In this way we reached tidore. Your royal orders 
"were to obtain a levy of men (Saramjam) from the Mam- 
“ladar of Indore, which levy was secured by Jiwaji Girmaji 
"and Appaji Chimnaji in two days, after much trouble, 
"Your Highness ordered at Maheshwar that Sadubhai, Daro- 
" gall of artillery, should accompany us. Since we came 
" here I have only seen him once. Since then he has dis- 
" appeared, and does not come near us or send us competent 
"men. He has sent one jasud only with us. I have taken 
" three guns from the park ; two are of iron and the third of 
" an alloy of five metals (panch-rasi). They are of middle 
" size. The saranjam levy is not of much use to me, but I 
" have pushed on with it as far as our camp. I have acknow- 
" lodged receipt of this levy, given by your Highness. The 
"details will be given by Jiwaji Pant. I am serving your 
" Highness with honesty and loyalty.” 

On the death of Tukoji Rao and during the confusion 
which ensued, the army became disorganised and Dudrenec 
with his six battalions adhered at first to the side of Kashi 
Rao. He soon after, howwer, left the service of that chief 
and came over to Jaswant Rao Holkar with his brigade, ac- 
companied by a Muhammadan, Najib Khan, with 800 
horse. This formed the nucleus of Jaswant Rao^s army. 

The gradual growth of his army up to this time is well 
described by Malcolm.- He classed his cavalry and paid 
them according to the size of their horses. In the first class 
with the best horses Muhammadans received Rs. 500 a year 
and Hindus Rs. 400 ; in the second class similarly Rs. 300 
and 200, and in the third class 250 and 160, respectively. 
Twenty days’ pay was given monthly and the remainder 
settled at the end of the year. 

Jaswant Rao continued to increase the strength of his 
forces and enlisted the services of several Europeans.^ 

As no further details are available regarding the growth 
of the army, it is only possible to estimate the strength of his 
increasing power from the forces put into the field on various 
occasions. , ... .. . 


1 Central Indta^ i, page 104- 

2 See Appendix B. 


468 
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At the battle of UjjaiD, Holkar is said by a coDtempoi'ary 
Bombay newspaper to have had a force of — 

14 battalions under Plumet, 

5.000 Rohilla borse, 

50.000 Maratba horse, 

27 heavy and 42 light field pieces. 

This estiroate is, however, exaggerated. Malcolm puts 
the force at 60,000 to 70,000 men. 

At the battle of Indore in October of the same year he 
had — 

10 battalions of infantry, 

5.000 Rohillas, 

12.000 Maratha horse, 

15.000 Pa than horse under Amv Khan, 

300 guns. 

On this occasion, however, there were no European oificers 
with the corps and Dudrenec held aloof having no doubt 
already formed the intention of entering Sindhia’s service. 
Dudrenec at this time, finding his men averse to leaving 
Holkar’s service, fled to Kotah where he was apparently kept 
in restraint for some time by Zalim Singh but was ultimately 
allowed to depart and entered Sindhia’s service. 

In the battle of Poona (Jejuri) on October 26, 1802, Hol- 
kar mustered^ — 

4 battalions under Harding, 

5 orb battalions under Vickers, 

4 battalions under Armstrong, 

3 battalions under natives, 

5.000 Rohilla infantry, 

25.000 cavalry, 

100 guns; 

The Asiatic Annual Register, however, gives the fol- 
lowing : — 

4 battalions under Harding of 5,000 men, 

6 battalions under Vickers of 4,000 men, 

4 battalions under Armstrong (late Sindhia’s service) 26,000 men, 
3 battalions under natives of 2,300 men, 
ghermath Khan’s horse of 1,500 men, 

Rohilla horse of 600 men. 

Cavalry 125,000, 

Total 144,000. 

In the year 1804, after Holkar executed his British officers,^ 
his army degenerated rapidly. The force had now reached 
large dimensions numbering 24 battalions or 19,000 men, 
66,000 horse, 7,000 artillery and 192 guns^, or over 90,000 
men in all. 


1 Asiaiic Annual Begisfer, Vol. iii (1801), page 40, 

2 G. B. II, 363. Compton, 279. 

2 Asiatic AnnmlB^gister, Yol, v, 59. 

4 Bkcte,"56.- - 
^ 0. D. 435, Omtrai jTidia, i, 191. 
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This army was nearly anniHlated at Dig and Farukkabad 
and his losses in battle and by desertion left him during the 
latter part of this war with only 30,000 horse augmented 
from time to time by Pindaris whose numbers varied from 
6,000 to 10,000 and 13,800 infantry^ and artillery comprising — 

8 battalions of infantry of ... 3,000 men 

60 guns and artillery .... 600 ,, 

RoMlla horse 10,000 ,, 

The cavalry, a contemporary observer noted, were superior 
to Sindhia’s, but the infantry, without European officers, 
were mxdisciplined, insubordinate, ill-paid and had little 
knowledge of how to use their arms. The Eohillas were a 
faithless rabble who only stood true as long as it was to 
their interest to do so and would never oppose a superior 
force,^ After his final flight from Punjab his force was 
reduced to some 2,000 infantry and 30 guns. Thus within 
twelve months the whole of Jaswant Eao’s army had melted 
away. 

On his return to Indore he commenced reorganizing his 
force, but his reforms were characterised by the inconsistencies 
of a diseased brain. On becoming insane in 1811, discipline 
became still more lax and the troops were in a state of con- 
tinuous mutiny and acting under their several leaders rather 
as independent corps than a State army,^ while several of his 
regular battalions went over to Amir Khan.^ In 1817 the 
total force of the Holka:^ State numbered about 28,000 men 
composed as below^: — 

(1) Under Paras Bam Dada — Men. Guns. 

Park of artillery .... . , 35 

Golanddz 350, gun lascars and Pioneers 200 550 

2 battalions of 507 men including Go- 1,271 

1 battalion of 407 men > lasidaz, lascars 

1 battalion of 357 men ) and Pioneers. 

4 guns per battalion . . . . . 16 

(2) U7bder Bala Bao Inglia — 

2 battelions, Golanddz, etc. . . .814 8 

(3) Under Jaganndth Bao — 

1 'bsLt!ta\ion. {Golanddz) . . . 507 4 

2 battalions {ditto) 607 and 4 guns eaoli 1,214 8 

(4) Under Ghafilr Khan and Bohan Beg — 

1 battalion {Golanddz) 707 and 4 guns 707 4 

1 battalion . . . . 361 .4 

(Ghafur Khan took no active part, how- 
over, during the figlit at Mehidpur.) 


1 Malcolm says 7,000 which seems too small a figure, 

2 Asiatic Annual Begister, Vol. v, 41. 

3 Central India, I-224-n and 230 to260» 

4 G. D. ii, 526. 

& Blacker 16. See also Central India, ii, 190, 
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(5) AliacUd to Hollcar^s head.qmrtm 
I haitfdion {Oolandaz) . • 

3 battalion {Golanddz, etc.) 
Horse artillery ^ 

^ Biindelas 300 
Personal guard < 

. CM 


^lewatis 400 


Abstract of above — 

Golanddz 
14 battalions . 

Personal guards 
Gun lascars and pioneers 

Cavalry— , 

Contingent of J agifdars 
Sileaddrh.orP^C! . 

Pdigd horse 


Men. 

500 

156 

156 

700 


890 \ 

5,4o0 (7040 
700 
900 ) 


3,000 ) 

12,000 [ 20,000 
5,000) 


27,040 


Guns. 

4 

8 


107 


Besides there were numerous Pindaris- 


Holkar Shaln Pindaris— Ho^. 

Kadir Baksh . • • 1,200 

Terkao . . • • ^»000 

Shah Khan and Bahadur 
Khan . . * • 


Foot. 

200 


Guns. 

3 


3,000 


200 


Present By tbe Treaty of Maixdasor, tlie army was reduced to 

army. reasonable proportion and consisted of 3,465 horse, 200 r«^- 

lar and 1,000 irregular infantry and artillery.^ 

Various changes have since then taken place in the State 
force. 

In Hari Eao’s day the army was reduced, the 52 paigas 

then existing being cut down to 26, the remaining 26 being 
made into ordinary risalas for general district work. 

The 6 pdigas were under the command of a sarnobat. In 
Maharaja Tukoji Rao IPs time the pdigas were increased to 9 ; 
of these one called the Yashwant (Jaswant) tabela was a 
corps d’ elite with special uniforms and silver butts to their 
lances. 

In 1904, it was decided to reduce the State army owing to 
Present which it had thrown on the Darbar, while the 

constitution. means ef&cient and far beyond the require- 

ments of the guards maintained. 


1 Oenifai jfwdw, ij, 3Ifi. 
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The reductions efiected are shewn in the following state- 

inent 


— 

Before b 
: sizat; 

Nominal | 
strength. 

xom&- 

lON. 

Units. 

After REORaANiZATioN, 

Strengtli of each 
Unit. 

Cost. 

Actual 

strength. 

Combatants. 

Follow- 

ers, 




c 

1 of 500 ■) 


Es. 


1 425 

1,425 ' 

2] 

1900 

98 

2,98,000 

Cavalry 




1 of 40 o 3 



Artillery 

458 

410 

1 

210 

j 103 

35,000 

Infantry 

2,820 

1,802 

2 

374 x2« 748 

68 

t 

1,05,000 

Total 

4,703 

3,037 

5 

l,85g 

1 269 

4,38,000 


This produced a saving of about 2 lakhs a year. 

The cavalry are armed with lances and talwars and wear 
hkaki uniform with red Icmnarbands and use saddhng of 
European pattern. " 

The artillery are similarly turned out, while the infantry 
wear khaki uniform with zouave jackets and wide trousers. 

In 1892 Holkar offered to maintain a cavalry regiment 
for Imperial service. A regiment of 600 strong was raised 
In 1906 it was ‘reorganised mto a ^^an^ort corps mt 
carts and 500 ponies and an escort of 200 cavalry. The cost 
of tlie corps is 2*4 laklis a year. 

The army staff consists of a 

Brigade Major, Aide-de-Camp and ofBce establishment cost- 
ing about Rs. 22,000 a year. The cost of the whole army ex- 
clusive of special charge is about 7 la ' a year. 


SECTION IX.— POLICE AND JAILS. 

(Tables XXIV, XXVI.) 

Although regular police were mfonteined in the time of 
Maharaias\ukoji Rao II andShivaji Rao the force was ill- 
disciplined and not very effective. 

During the present minority, the poHce has been reorga- 
nised under a Bnti^ police offtcer, whose services have been 

'lent for the purpose. ' ' 


Imperial j 
service 


Staff. 


PoHce. 

(Table 

XXIV.) 
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Strength. 


Recruits. 


Arming. 


Registration 
of finger 
prints. 


Criminal 

tribes. 


The total strength of the police force amounts to 2,134 
men , of whom 101 are moimted. The directing staff com- 
prises, besides the Inspector-General, 1 Deputy Inspector- 
General, 2 City Superintendents, 6 District Inspectors, 52 
Sub-Inspectors, 224 Head Constables, 1,703 Constables, 1 Ris- 
aldar and 4 DaffMars, 44 being employed in the Office. 

This force gives a ratio of one policeman to 4| square 
miles and 398 persons. 

The men are recruited from among Hindus, Sikhs and Mu- 
hammadans. Recruits must reach a standard of in height, 
and 33 inches chest measurement, and not be over 24 years 
of age. A special reserve of men is also enlisted with a 
height standard of 5^9" and chest measurement of 35 inches. 

Recruits are sent first to the head-quarters training school 
where they are partially instructed in squad drill, manual 
and rifle exercise, and company drill, and taught the rudi- 
ments of criminal and police law. They are then drafted to 
tilt? zilas where they attend the zila training school until they 
are efScient. The whole course lasts about six months. 
When trained they are posted to ihanas and outposts. 

Promotion to higher grades is only awarded after quali- 
fication by examination. These examinations are held every 
three months. A candidate is required to read and write 
vernacular, and has to obtain, 75 per cent, of the full marks 
to qualify. 

The police are armed in the case of the mounted corps 
with Martini-Henri carbines, the special reserve with rifles, 
and the district police with converted Martini-Henri carbines 
and muskets. 

Arms are kept at head-quarters stations. 

The rural chauk^ddrs are required to assist the regular 
police in detecting and reporting crime. They are expected 
to inform the police of the nearest thdm or outpost of all 
crimes which come to their cognizance. 

In 1904, a criminal intelligence branch was formed with 
a man trained in the registration and classification of finger 
prints, in charge. Large numbers of prints of habitual crimi- 
nals have been registered including 247 Moghias, 45 Son- 
dhias and 63 Chandravedis, besides those of prisoners. 

The impressions are filed with a photograph of the crimi- 
nal and his history. 

The Moghias, Sondhias and Chandravedis are the local 
criminal tribes of importaoice. 

The Moghias are finder Government orders kept in regular 
settlements where they are afforded every facility for 
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becoming cultivators, plough oxen and land being given them 
by the Darbar. A register of names is kept and they are nol:. 
allowed to wander. The Chandra vedis of the Alampiir far- 
gana are being similarly treated. By making the headmen 
of villages stand security for the good behaviour of the rest- 
less members of their communities much has been effected 
in the way of reducing such persons to order. 

There were apparently no regular jails in the State before Jails. 

Sir T. Madhava Eao became Minister. There were lock-ups 
in the parganas and a jail in Indore city for the imprisonment 
of persons undergoing long terms. The condition of these 
jails and lock-ups was very far from satsfactory, the Central 
India Agency Report for the year 1873-74 stating that the 
Indore jail was a “frightful den,’* in which criminals and 
petty offenders were manacled together, while no distinction 
was made between those convicted and those awaiting trial, 
and innocent persons. 

The present system of jail management dates from the Present «ys- 
establishment of a central jail at Indore in 1875. Regular 
rules were drawn up for its management and control on the 
lines of those existing in the Central Provinces. Tlie average 
strength of prisoners during 1875 was 411, average daily 
sick per cent. 2*27 and deaths percent. 5*84. In 1877, the 
present jail industries were started and a jail uniform and 
proper system of feeding introduced. 

There are now (1906) four district jails, at Mehidpur, 
Mandleshwar (Nimar), Kannod (Nemawar) and Rampura 
(Rampura-Bhanpura). Prisoners in Rampura were formerly 
incarcerated in the cellars of the State office. Once 
some efiected their escape, and were then located in the 
Bhoi-khana before the Court-house, near the Tulja-Mata 
temple. They were only locked up during night, spending 
the day in huts close by. The present jail was built about 
12 years ago. The Mandleshwar jail is located in the fort. 

It was used as a jail during the British occupation. 

The cost of daily rations varies from 1 anna to two annas. 

At Indore, Mandleshwar, Rampura and Kannod, prisoners 
are given vegetables twice a week. Indore prisoners also 
get oil sometimes. 

The rations are examined by a medical oflBcer before being 
given to prisoners. Formerly every prisoner used to cook 
for himself, but recently a common mess system has been 
introduced. The jails, except that at Indore which is man* 
aged by a special Superintendent, are controlled by the Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges for the several zilas of the State. 

The Judicial Member of Council is Inspector-General of 
Prisons. Two female warders have been recently appointed 
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at iDdore to look after female prisoners. The central jail 
at Indore and district jails are watched by a guard of 
jail warders. 

In the central jail at Indore the following articles are 
manufactured, Uiadi (coarse country cloth), dans, mats, 
blankets and coarse checks. The district jails also produce 
coarse country cloth. 

As most of the prisoners of the Eampura jail belong to 
the agricultural classes, agriculture has been introduced as 
an industry. 

In the pargams only lock-ups are maintained wkere pri- 
soners undergoing sentences up to 8 days are kept. 


SECTION X.— EDUCATION. 

(Table XXIII.) 

The institution, known as the “Indore Maclrtissa was 
established in 1843 in the tim‘e of Maharaja Hari Rao Holkar, 
on the suggestion of the Resident, Sir Claude Wade. The 
school was located in the State dJ^amm^hlda and funds for its 
upkeep were obtained from a small cess levied on all opium 
chests passing through the city. The institution was divided 
into three branches, the English, Hindi and Persian. 

The English branch has now developed into the English 
Madrassa. 

In course of time as the educational wants of the com- 
munity increased, Sanskrit, Marathi and Siddhanta branches 
were opened. In 1844, Sir Robert Hamilton, who had suc- 
ceeded Sir Claude Wade, put in Mnnshi Umed Singh as head- 
master of the English school. Under his management the 
English branch developed rapidly, and continued to increase 
in numbers under his successors, Pandit Sarup Narayan and 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narayan, In 1849, the site 
on which the Madrassa stood was required for the erection of 
a Chhatri to the memory of the Masahiba Kesri Bai, and the 
schools were temporarily removed to the pdga of Anand Rao 
Holkar near Pandhari Nath’s temple, until the completion 
of the present building in 1850. At the end of the year 1853, 
the number of pupils in the English Madrassa was 54. Things 
went on steadily improving. 

In 1865, Rao Bahadnr vlnayak Janardan Kirtane became 
head-master of the English school and Superintendent of 

energetic- guidance .students 
file the 'Matriculation Examination 
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ot the Bombay University, and though none passed that year, 
two were successful in 1868. These, the first successes of the 
kind, helped materially in increasing the number of stu- 
dents. In the year 1878, the number of pupils in the English 
Madrassa was 125. 

In 1891, a further advance was made by the establishment 
of the Holkar College. In 1895, the number of students in 
English Madrassa was 360. Twenty-one students were sent 
up for the University examination, out of whom 13 passed. 

Before 1865, the State seems to have taken no steps to Vernaculat 
educate its subjects. There were many private schools in 
important centres where trade was brisk and where the higher 
classes predominated. In these private schools, which were 
either conducted by enterprising individuals on their own, 
account or established by w?^ell-to-do and prominent individuals 
from motives of charity, reading, writing and simple arithmetic 
with a little native book-keeping, and religious subjects were 
taught. As the master had to satisfy the fathers and guard- 
ians of his pupils, he had often to .sacrifice method and form 
to their wishes, and rather to prepare his pupils generally 
for theii‘ various avocations than to turn out well informed 
and educated youths. In the year 1854, the British Govern- 
ment took up the question of education and the attention of 
the chief was then drawn to the matter and a committee 
was formed to consider the best means of dealing with the 
question with Bakshi Khuman Singh, as president. 

Hitherto the only State institution had been the Madrassa 
in Indore city. As a result of the labours of the committee 
a number of district schools were established. 

By 1868, mixed Marathi and Hindi schools had been estab- 
lished in all the districts including a girls’ school at Barwaha, 
which were maintained at a cost of Bs. 31,000, 

Previous to 1891, the Indore State provided no facilities University 
for students who wished to prosecute their studies beyond the 
Entrance Examination, except that in a few cases scholar- 
ships were granted to enable the holders to study in Colleges 
outside the State. In 1891, Maharaja Shivaji Rao Holkar 
decided to found an Arts College, which was accordingly 
opened in June of that year with eight students on the Register. 

There was no college building, and lectures were delivered in 
spare class-rooms belonging to the City High School. In 
November 1891, a European Principal arrived from England, 
and shortly afterwards the present building (on the Mhow 
road) began to be erected and was completed in 1894. Two 
boarding-houses were at the same time attached to the College 
which afford accommodation for upwards of forty students 
’ and two Professors. 
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The College was originally affliated to the Calcutta Uuiver- 
sity but under the new scheme introduced in 1905 has been 
affiliated to the Allahabad University. 

The Holkar College draws its students from Indore city 
and Residency, from Dhar, Dewas, and Central India generally, 
while a good number, who have relations employed in the 
State service, hail from the Deccan. The numbers in 1891 
were 8, in 1901,65 ; but the average number for the last five 
years was about 70. Altogether in the 12 years since the j 

College was started, 326 students have been on the register* 

The subjects taught are those comprised in the curriculum 
of the Allahabad University, namely, English, Mathematics, 

Science, History, Philosophy^ Logic, Sanskrit and Persian. 

There is no Law course and students who desire to study law, 
after passing their B. A. examination, go to some other Univer- 
sity, either Bombay or AllahabM. 

As there is also no medical college in the State, students 
who wish to take a degree in medicine, generally go to the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, where a select few, who have 
passed the B.A. degree from the College, receive assistance 
from the State in the form of post-graduate scholarships. 

In the City Hospital a certain number of students are 
trained as hospital assistants. The State also subscribes to 
the Charitable Hospital in the Residency where also a consi- 
derably nuraber of students qualify as hospital assistants. 

Education in engineering is provided on the same lines. 

Graduates of the College are eligible to post-graduate scholar- 
ships to enable them to obtain professional qualifications 
at the Engineering College in Bombay or elsewhere, while 
students of less ability are trained as Surveyors and Overseers 
in an engineering class which is under the superintendence 
of the State Engineer, When the College was first founded, 
a technical school was also established but it proved a failure 
and was abolished. 

- ^ There are no special facts to be recorded in connection 
with Muhammadan education. The proportion of Muham- 
madan boys has not risen above 3 per cent, and since the 
foundation of the College, only seven have shewn any ^ 

ambition to pursue ;^bigher education. The reason appears 
to be that such Muhanamadans as recognise the value of ele- 
mentary education belong mostly to the trading community 
mere education for their sons than just so much 
as will qualify ehem for work of their trade, 

■f' there ^ 92 schools, of which 

1 B a 'High School, and' 91 ,are Primary* 
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Eight girls schools have been started and five mixed s chools Girls» school, 
for hors axid girls. Attendance is not, however, good and the 
girls are always removed long before they have acquired any 
real education. It is also almost impossible to get qualified 
female teachers. 


SECTION XL— MEDICAL. 

(Table XXVII.) 

No attempt was made to adopt the medical methods of History. 
Europe until 1852. Numerous midyas and hakms were 
maintained by the State, the former being regarded as the 
best physicians, and the latter as the better surgeons. The 
former were consulted for constitutional or functional dis- 
orders, and the latter in surgical cases. The hakms, however, 
though they often effected the couching of cataract, the setting 
up of fractured bones, and reduction of dislocations, but rarely 
handled the knife, their treatment depending mainly on exter- 
nal applications. 

In 1852, a charitable hospital was opened within a mile and 
a half from the city, but the predilection in favour of treat- 
ment by midyas and hakims was not shaken. Although the 
reports of important operations attracted the attention and 
excited the admiration of the people, they did not to any 
great extent result in gaining their confidence. The idea that 
a man. was first made insensible by means of chloroform 
before being operated upon was the chief cause of fear and 
doubt, a fear that has by no means entirely disappeared 
even now among the rural population. 

Many midyas onA. hakims acquired a great reputation 
and the name of hakim Azam Khan, otherwise Imown as 
Bara Hakimji, is still frequently heard on the lips of Indore 
people. He is said to have originally been at Bhopal as 
Mir Munshi to the Agency. He practised medicine privately 
and treated nearly a hundred patients who resorted daily to 
his house. Ganesh Shastri, Kanhaiya Lai, Lakshmi Narayan 
and Nilkanth Bhau are the more successful vaidyas. 

On getting powers of adnoinistration in 1852 
rajaTukoji Rao II made a grant of Es. 500 per month to the 
Central India Charitable Hospital on the condition that the 
Resident should maintain a dispensary connected with it 
in the city. This dispensary was located near Ambarikhana 
close to the old palace. Soon after four dispensaries were 
opened in the parganas at Maheshwar, Khargon, Kannod and 
Rampura. This aiTangement continued till 1882, when the 
Malharganj Dispensary was opened under a State Surgeon, 
who was also given charge of the district dispensaries till then 
under the Khasgi Department. With the growing demand for 
medical aid new dispensari^ were gradually opened in all 
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towns and in the districts and small villages were given native 
vaidyas so that by 1891 there were 15 dispensaries and 34 
vaidyas. By 1900* there were 59 hospitals and dispensaries. 
In 1901 the Tukoji Rao Hospital was opened. It contains 
100 beds besides operating and dispensing rooms. A class for 
the training of midwives has been added. The progress of the 
department will be seen from the figures of two decades from 
1881 to 1901 given in Table XXVII. 

Lunatic Asylum.— An institution for the housing of 
lunatics is maintained in the State under the control of the 
State Surgeon. 

■ Vaccination. — The common method of vaccination 
adopted in the State is from arm to arm. The classes among 
which vaccination is practised without opposition are the 
Brahmans, the Marathas and Muhammadans. The numbers 
successfully vaccinated were m 1881, 3,246; 1891, 11,191; 
1901, 11,278 ; 1903,4,891 ; 1904, 3,680 ; 1905, 6,138. The total 
cost of vaccination in 1901 was Es. 2,767 as against Rs. 1,931-3 
in 1903. The cost per head was 5 annas in 1903 as against 2 
annas and 5 pies in 1901. 

The pice packet system of supplying quinine to village 
population has recently been introduced into the State. 

Village sanitation is very unsatisfactory. This is due to 
some time-honoured practices among the different conomuni- 
ties, which no amount of persuasion or even education appears 
to effect. Conservancy arrangements are conspicuous by their 
absence. The water supply, which is mainly derived from 
wells, is usually insufficient, often polluted. Attempts to clean 
public wells are rarely made. 

SECTION XII.— SURVEYS. 

No survey was carried out in the State before 1866 when the 
kad dAap survey was effected in which, however, no maps were 
prepared to scale. In the year 1895, sanction for the expendi- 
ture of 12 lakhs of rupees {hali) was given for the fresh survey 
on the skanku system and the Indore and part of Mehidpur 
zilas were mapped by the end of 1900. 

The shanJm survey consisted in measuring the land by 
means of a cross staff, and a chain 33 feet long ffivided into 16 
parts, each part being called an anna. A piece of land one 
chain square was called a gtmtha, 40 and 26 gmthas going to 
an acre and UgM, respectively. In 1901, a plane table survey 
of the State was commenced, the shmku survey being set aside, 
and is now practically completed. The maps under the new 
survey are drawn to a scale of 16'’=! mile and shew all the 
boundaries of fields and all important topographical details. 

^a.pB of Inddteelty l^n prepared and maf® 

ab4'tofteii»lofortibeiG^ttieer. . : , ■ 
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CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER. 


The Indore State, as has been already noticed, is divided 
for administrative purposes into six units, w., five zilas con- 
trolled" by the 5 and one pargraw through the Eevenue 
Secretary direct from headquarters. There are Ulyb zilas md 
thirty-seven pargams as detailed below :— 


Isumber 


Area in 

Square 
Miles. g 


Popula- 
tioB in 
1901 . 


rand 

Ileve- 

nne 

Demand. 


Head-quarters, 


Name, 


1. Indore zila 

Indore 

Betnia 

Depjllpur . 

Xhurei 

Mhow 

Pctlawad . 
Sanwer 


12,17,037 

1 , 84,405 

1 , 52,049 

8 , 03,094 

1 , 48,221 

1 , 80,407 

18,848 

2 , 80,213 

4,77,111 

1 , 23,941 

1 , 08,777 

1 , 03,674 

15,447 

1 , 27,272 

3,65,901 

1 , 01,207 

1 , 72,877 

91,817 

9,26,826 

1 , 04,624 

82,802 

34,949 

84,789 

1 , 36,923 

2 , 06,163 

19,099 

1 , 27,876 

84,271 

35,438 

9,942 


Indore 

Indore 

Betma 

Depillpur 

Hhurel 

Mhow 

ppilawad 

Sanwer 


Mehidpup 

Jhardii 

MSkron 

Mehidpur 

Sundarsi 

TarSna 


2. Mehidpur zila 
.lharda 
Makron 
Mehidpur - 
Sundarsi 
TarSna 


3. Nemawar zila 

Ivatnphor . 
Nemawar . 
Kannod (Hajor) . 

4. Nimar zila 

Barwaha . 

Bhikangaon 

Brahmangaon 

Chikhalda . 

Kasrawad . .■ 

Ivhargon 

Lawani 

Maheshwar 

Sana wad 

Senclwa 

Siiu 


Kannod 

Kata phor 

Kbstegaott 

Kannod 


iMandleshwar 

i Btirwjlha 
1 BMkangaon 
Braiimangaon 
Nisarpur 
KasrSwad 
Kharscnn 
Toki 

Maheshwar 

SanMwad 

Sendwa 

Silu 


5. Bampura- 
Bhanpura zila 

Bhanpxira . 

Chandwasa 

Garot, 

Manasa 

NandwSs (Nandwai) 
N5rayangarh 
Rampura . 

Siinel 

Talen 

ZirSpur , 

6. Alampur 


893 156,021 

93 17,670 

87 10,711 

126 20,465 

99 19,752 

30 2,404 

72 10,509 

122 20,100 

76 16,747 

2 2,892 

186 35,271 

26 mm 


Garot 

BhSnpura 

Chandwasa 

Garot 

Man5sa 

Nandwai 

NlrUyangarli 

Bimpura 

Sunel 

Talftii 

ZIrapur 

Alampur ■ 
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Indore zila. — ^The Indore with tlie exception of the 

isolated pargana of Petlawad, forms a contin nous block of 
country. The main block of the zila lies between 22° 18' and 
23° 7' north latitude and 75° 29^ and 76° 19' east longitude. 
It has an area of about 1,670 square miles, of which 19 is urban. 
On the north of the district hes the zila of Uj jain in the Gwalior 
State ; outlie west it sldrtsthe Sindhia’s of Barnagar, 

Sagor and Dikthan, the Dhar pargana of the Dhar State and 
the Br tish pargana of Manpur ; on the south it is separated 
from the zih of Nimar by the Vindhyan range ; while on the 
east it is bounded by the Dewas State, 

The greater part of the district is level or undulating with 
flat topped hills of no great height scattered over it. The 
southern portion, however, lying in pargana falls in 

the hilly region of the Vindhyas, while the arm of this range 
which forms the western boundary of the plateau, traverses 
the detached pargana of Petlawad. The central portion is 
watered by the river Gambhir, which takes its rise in the 
hills near Mhow village. The western section is watered by 
the Chambal river which flows through the Depalpur pargana, 
while the Sipra waters the Sanwer pargana. Except in the 
hilly jungle covered portion the country is highly cultivated 
and grows excellent rahi and hharlf crops. All the soils com- 
mon to Malwa are met with, the most prevalent being the black 
cotton soil which produces excellent crops of all the grains of 
both harvests as well as poppy. 

The flora are the same as those common to Malwa generally. 
The forests in the Indore district extend from the southern 
border of the Khurel (Khudel) pargana westward to Hasalpur. 
This is the only forest in the zila which is of any value. The 
principal trees are teak (Tectona grandis), anjan {Hardwickia 
binata), kahu {Terminalia arjuna), dhaora (Anogeissus lati- 
folia), sddad (Ougeinia dalbergioides), bija (Pterocarpns marsu- 
pium), and tendu (Diospyros tomentosa), while on steepslopes 
the midi {Boswellia serrata) is* met with. 

The climate is most temperate throughout the zila. The 
rainfall of the district ranges from 25 to 35 inches. In 1899, 
the famine year, only 10 inches fell, while in 1906 a maximum 
of 52 inches was recorded. 

The whole tract lies in the Deccan trap area and is covered 
for the most part with basalt on its decomposition product, 
the black cotton soil ; the latter being an important factor 
in the agricultural conditions. The only minerals found are 
limestones near Simrol and basalt which can be obtained every- 
where, but which on account of its hardness is but little used, 

-V : The wild animals met with difier in no way from those 
found elmwtem. Tigers ate not as a rule found in the zih, 
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but pautliers arc comiiiou on the ghats. Fishes are plentiful 
in the tanks and larger streams. 

The Malwi breed is that usually met with in this zila, OatUe. 
Grazing grounds are ample and in all but unusually bad years 
the grass and water supply is more than sufficient for the pur- 
poses of cattle breeding. The total recorded number of cattle 
in the zila is 169,317, of which 56,678 are bullocks, 48,874 cows, 

21,548 buffaloes, 7,169 horses and mares, 1,234 asses and 
35,414 sheep and goats. 

The zila is generally speaking well cultivated, the soil being Agriculture 
of first rate quality in most parts and the inhabitants regular 
agriculturists. commerce. 

Both the Jekar^ and mhi harvests are gathered. The total Harvests* 
area cultivated amounts to 369,900 acres or 37 per cent, of the 
zila, Khanf crops occupy 143,700 acres and rahi 204,400 acres, 
while 11,500 acres are double cropped. The total area occu- 
pied by Jehanf oxo-ps is 143,700 acres, of which the most promi- 
nent crops are jowdf (83,500), cotton (13,100) and maize 
(13,800). The raU crops occupy 204,400 acres, the most pre- 
valent being wheat 148,800, gram 28,300 acres. 

Irrigation is chiefly carried on by means of wells and haoris, Irrigation, 
and to some extent from tanks and orlm erected on the banks 
of ndlas and rivers. Irrigation is almost confined to poppy 
and sugarcane and garden produce. Occasionally wheat and^ 
other crops are irrigated. 

The cost of constructing wells varies in the different far- 
gmias. In Indore, Mhow and Hasalpur a mason ly well 25 
feet deep costs from Es. 1,500 to 2,000. In Depalpur, Khurel 
and other fargams where the black soil is from 30 to 40 feet 
deep from Es. 2,000 to 3,000. 

The cost of constructing a Jcaeliclia well varies in the Indore 
and Mhow fargams from Es. 200 to 300, while in remaining 
fargams 300 to 400. The total irrigated area is 12,600 acres 
or 3‘4 per cent, of the cultivated area. Of this 3,200 acres 
are watered by wells and orkls and 9,400 from other sources. 

There have been two years of distress and one of famine in FamiaeB. 
the zila^ the former in 1877-78, 1897-98 and the latter 1899- 
1900. In 1899 there was no distress in the zila except in the 
outlying pargama of Petlawad, but distress began to be felt in 
April 1900 and doles of grain had to be distributed from June 
to October, when the maize crop came into the market. The 
real distress was anion g the inmxigrarits who poured into the 
city from Manvar and outlying zihs. To. relieve these the 
Indore-Betma and Bamnia-Petliwad roads, the PipHa and 
Sherpur tanks and several smaller works were started as relief 
measures* Poor-houses were opened in afl important centres 
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and relief eiven to 'pa^da-nashm women, at their houses. 
Advances for the purchase of seed gram and cattle were also 
made. Three-fourths of the revenue were suspended and 
large sums given in gratuitous relief. 

There are no records of early prices m the zila. A very 
noticeable rise took place in the price of all grams after the 
famine of 1899. Jowar , selling m 1891 28 seers to the rupee, 
was m 1901 seUing at 17 ; wheat fell from 16 to 11, maize 
from 35 to 17, and gram from 20 to 14 seers to the rupee. 

Prices are now (1905) recovering, the rates being jowav 21 7, 
maize 22, wheat 14-5 and gram 25 seers to the rupee. 


Wages were similarly affectedby high prices and a decreased 
population. The effect of the loss of life from famme and 
pla<^ue are still very noticeable in many parganas, making it ex- 
tremely difficult to secure the labour required at harvest time. 
In the case of popfiy cultivation especially high rates are de- 
manded. 


Skilled labourers who in 1891 got 6 to 8 annas a day now 
get 8 to 12, while unskilled labourers who received from 1| 
to 4 annas get 3 to 6. Wages paid in kind have similarly 
risen. 

Tliere are no arts or in.annfactures of aoy importance in the 
zila, Tlie usual common clotlis aiad blankets are produced in 
*most villages, while clotli dyeing is carried on in Gautampura 
andSanwer. 


Commerce. The chief articles of export are grain, crude opium and 
cotton. The principal imports being salt, sugar and kerosine 

oil. 

Communica- Trade passes from village to 'pciTgand head-cjuajters and 
tion and thence to Indore or to the nearest station of the Eajputana- 
trade routes. jj^^ilway hy road. Besides the Eajputana-Malwa line 

with stations at Mhow, Indore, Pilia, and Ajnod, the Agra- 
Bcmbay high road traverses the zih, while other roads run 
fi' a Indore to Khandwa with a branch to Mhow from Simrol, 
Mhow to Nimach and Indore to Ghata-Billod md Betmm 
New roads have been made from Indore to Depalpur vid 
Hatod which are being extended to Chamhal station on the 
EajputSaa-MalwaEailway, An inspection bungalow has been 
established at Deodharma lull. Several other roads are under 
construction from Indore to Kburel which will finally connect 
with Nemawar vid Bagli, the roads from Bamnia to Petlawad, 
Sanwer to Ajnod station, Chamhal station to Gautampura, 
Hatod to Piplia, Gautampura to Betma vid Depalpur, Indore 
to Haisola, Mhow to Harbada vid Jamghat and Indore to 
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Besides petty village markets large weekly gatherings take Markets^ 
place at Bargonda, Hated, Kampail, Seirfia, Gaixtanipura and 
Depalpnr. 

The principal fairs are those held on SMwatn at Deogu- Fairs, 
radia and at Khajrana on the 4th of Pmish in honour of Ganesh 
(Ganesh-chatmtlii). In several parts of the zila Mrs called 
Galaki yidm are held. Other fairs of importance are those 
held at Khajnra on the 1st of the bright half of Chaitra, at 
Bayapa on the same day and at Hatod on the 15th of the 
bright half of Kmiik 

In the census made by Sir John Malcolm in 1820, the zilaTilio people, 
had a population of 88,464 living in 491 towns and villages 
(exclusive of the city and Mhow Cantonment). In 1881 no 
figures were kept for zilas. In 1891, the total population was Oensns of 
279,915, giving a density of 126 '41 per square mile. There 
were 648 town,s and villages. No pargana figures were pub- 
lished. 

The total population at this census was 264,423, a decrease Census of 
of 10 per cent., giving a density of 162 *05 or 18 *27 less per square 
mile than in 1891. The average village population was 268. 

There were 668 towns and villages, of which one had a ^owns 
population of over 50,000, 9 had a population of between villages^ 
5,000 and 2,000, 14 of less than 2,000, 35 of less than 1,000 
and 609 of under 500. Besides the Indore city one town 
(Gautampura) falls in the zila. 

Males numbered 130,872 and females 123,551, giving 944 Sox, 
females to 1,000 males. Classified by religion shewed 207,622 
Hindus, 30,268 Musalmans, 11,092 Animists, 5,144 Jains, 71 
Christians, 225 Sikhs, and 1 Parsi. Hindus then formed 81 
per cent, of the population, Musalman 10 per cent, and Ani- 
mists 4 per cent. The 12 Christians were serving on the 
railway. Among Hindus, Balais (11,900), Rajputs (19,446), 

Kalotas (9,978), Khatis (14,645) and Mails (6,564) predominate. 

Among Animists Bhils number 10,373 or 4 per cent. 

^ The people commonly follow pastoral and agricultural Oo^upatioj, 
pursuits, 24,945 or 9 per cent, being with 32,473 dependents 
supported, while 13,209 follow field and general labour with 
30,058 dependents. 

The prevailing dialects are Malwi on the plateau and 
Bhili in the liilly tracts. 

The chief administrative and executive officer is the s-Uhah 
whose headquarters are at Indore. He assisted by 5 amms^ 
one in charge of each pargma ; in the larger po/rganas, thmd- 
dilrs assist the am^ns. The sihah is the District Magistrate, the 
amms exercising subordinate magisterial powers. Thmaidrs 
are revenue officers only» The highest authority ia 
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District and Sessions Judge to whom all other jnpcial 
nScem exercising criminal and civil powers are subordinate. 
StllXidedintosevenpar^^^^^ fourteen tUnas as 

given below: — * ^ 

® Thana, 

Fargana, 

r Talavali. 

„ . J Ralamandal . ^ ^ 

‘ ‘ ‘ \ Hatod. 

Betma • • • ’ -i ' ^ 

( Bepalpnr. 

Depalpnr . . » * t Sumtha. 

f Solsinda. 

J Darjikaradia. 

Sanwer . . • • ^ gggal^r. ' 

( Pedmi 

Khurol . . . |_Tinor. 

r Harsola. 

, -{ Simrol. 

Mhow . * • Bargonda. 

Potlawad . . • • , t t 

The first settlement was made in 1865 when the demand 
c 1 P <5 q -79 lakhs On the revision of the settlement 

ri88?ft;Sld”“?ial<br A teh scUtaent ia now i„ 

is divided into 12 circles with a police station in 
each circle^ The headquarters station is in ohap of a dis- 
trict inspector of the 1st class assisted by one of the 2nd class, 
trict insi)ecuoi in charge of snh-inspectors and 

the remainmg stations peing iii;-ir b oroHes The 

headconstahles. The force numbers 490 

.police or village cJiauhUars number 833. ifiey are 
Ste Si revonne oto bnt »» required to .esist tie polw 
OB Sill occasions. 

There is no district jail in the zUa as long sentence pnsonem 

are drafted to the central jail m Indore city. 

There are mrgam lock-ups in each fargana except Indore. 

1 Iniuerial post offices have been opened at Indore city and 

h. OauSSalnd telegraph offices (other than those at railway 
SCfrrcapiL.' Twelto Stote post oto have sl.o 

been opened. 

, Nine municipalities have been started at Betnaa, Depal- 

' ■ mr Harsola, nlalpm, Hatod, Khurel, Mhow,. Petlawad and 
iSwe?. In each cL the sM is president and the amm 
S pmsident, the medical officer being secretary. The re- 
S members are selected from axnong the msidente 
Ss are collected from local taxes and cesses, the house 
and opium taxes being the most important, 
i- . Tiie eob-oo5s in the s* number 28, 17 upper and 6 lower 
' Minwyl mth ah of 2,187 boys. 
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Medical institutioias mimber 11, of these four situated at Medical 
Dcpalpur, Petlawad, Sanwer and Bangaiiga are in charge of 
Hospital Assistants, the rest being mdeT michjas. 

The history of the zila is identical with that of the State History* 
and requires no separate account. Briefly, the zila fell to 
Holkar about 1730 and to all intents and purposes has re- 
mained in the possession of the family ever since. Indore, in 
the time of Ahalya Bai, became the headquarters of the zila 
instead of Kampail, and after 1818 the administrative capital 
of the State. 

Indore pargana. — A pargana lying between 22*^36'' and 
22'^52'N. and 75^^46' and 76'^4' E . in the centre of the State and 
consisting besides the Indore city of 116 villages, of which 16 
are in jdgm with an area of 313 square miles, assessed at 
B.S. 1,84,405. 

The population in 1901 numbered 113,661, males 59,994, 
females 53,667, of whom 89,725 or 79 per cent, were Hindis, 

3,044 Jains, 20,104 Musalmans, 487 Animists, and Christians 
70, and 231 others. 

This pargana was created by Ahalya Bai, The head-quar- 
ters were originally at Kampail from which place the pargana 
then took its name. Kampail is now in the Khurel pargana. 

Under the orders of the Maharani Ahalya Bai, the pargana 
office was removed to Indore, The amines office which repre- 
sents it still stands in jma (or old) Indore, on the site of 
Indore village. Wlien this change of headquarters took 
place no change appears to have been made in the boondaries 
of the pargana. In 1882, however, it vas broken up into 
three, forming the separate parganas of Indore, Mhow and 
KhureL Prior to 1904 the pargana consisted of 85 villages. 

In the new reorganisation of 1904, 11 villages were trans- 
ferred to Betma and 8 to Khurel pargana, while 14 villages 
of Harsola , 31 of Hatod and 6 of Sanwer were added to it. 

The country is typical of Malwa and the soil throughout 
almost the wffiole pargana is black cotton soil of excellent 
quality. Four rivers water the pargana, Gambhir, Khan 
(it only bears this name irom Palda village onwards) which 
flows through the Residency and Indore city where it is joined ' 
by two more the Saras wati and the Asamati. Besides these 
rivers there are seven^l hhals (nalas) in thcf pargana useful for 
irrigation, and 58 tanks, of which 29 are in good repair and 
used for irrigation. In 1866 the pargana was surveyed by the 
Kad dMp system ; in 1877 it was re-surveyed on the shanlu 
system and the land re-assessed* A revised settlement is 
_ now in progi:e^. 
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Good macadamised roads ran from this 'pargam to the 
aeighboiiring pwrganas of Depalpiir, Mhow, Betma and Sanwer. 
The Agra-Bombay road also passes throngli^ the pargana. 
The Rajpatfiiia-Mklwa Railway traverses it with stations at 
Rao, Indore and Balia. The most important places in the 
pargana are Khajiana (1,321), Kanadya (898), Dharawara 
(787), Dhannad (716), Banganga (622) ; and Gawaltoli (515). 

There are three iJidna^ in the Indore pargana^ Ralamandal, 
Talavali, and Hatod, each under a thdndidr. 

Municipalities have been started at Indore and Hatod. 

Betma pargana. — The pargam lies^ between 22^^38' and 
22^50^ N. and Tb'^Sl' and 75^48' E. in the west of the zila 
and formerly contained 46 villases only. In the recent re< 
distribution 16 villages were added from the Depalpur and 
11 from the Indore pargam, brinmng the number up to 73. 
Of these six are the jaglr "vdllages. It has an area of 81 
square miles and is assessed at Rs, 1,62,049. 

The population in 1901 numbered 17,210 (males 8,514 and 
females 8,696), of whom 16,046 or 88 per cent, were Hindus, 
190 Jains, 1,226 or 7 per cent. Mnsalmans and 748 Animists. 

It was in Mughal days a mahal under sarkdr Maiidu. The 
pargana is said to derive its name (6e^-island) from its position 
between the two rivers Chambal and Gambhir. 








■% '■3 


The pargam was given in jdglr in Fasli year 1166 or (A.D* 
1758) by Holkar to one of his dependants. One Bratap Rao, 
with the help of the Bindaris, plundered the parganam 1216 
Fasli (A.D. 1808} and Yashwant Rao Bhagwale was ousted 
and the pargana became khdhd. The Wagh jdglrddn of 
Mehidpur hold some villages in this pargana, 

i, The western and north-western parts are hilly, v/hile the 
rest is a level plain. The Chambal, Nawalakhi and Jamnia 
hhdl are its only important streams. 

The principal places in the pargana are Betma (2,642), 
Daulatabad (502), Machal (470), Metawada (470). 

The first settlement took place in 1865 and last settlement 
in 1881, for a period of 15 years which expired in 1895. A 
revised settlement is now in progress. 

A metalled road from Indore to Dhar passes through the 
pargam meeting the Mhow-Nimach-Nasirabad road at Ghata- 
Billod. Under the new scheme metalled roads will connect it 
with the Depalpur pargana on the north and Hasalpur in 

the south. 


1 hM Bern ama*]ga;'mated with that of Depalpur in 
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Depalpurpargana.— A pargana lying between 22^46' and 
23^7' N. and 74^^29' and 75'^48^ E. in thenortb-west of the 
zila containing one town and 100 villages, with an area of 272 
square miles and yielding a revenue of Rs. 3,03,091 This 
pargana had grown too large, having 123 villages in it and con- 
seqaently, in 1904, it was reduced and 16 of its villages 
transferred to the Betma and 6 to the Sanwer fargan%. It 
still, however, remains the largest in the State, 

The population amounted in 1901 to 34,936 perBrms {males * 
17,222, females 17,714), of whom 29,912 or 86 per cent, were 
Hindus, 651 Jains, 3,485 Musalmans and 888 Animists. 

Depalpur is mentioned in Ain-i-Ahhan as a u\alml in 
mrhaf Ujiain. 

The land is level and fertile and well suited to both mli 
and Iclianf crops, the prevailing soil being black cotton.. The 
pargana is noted for its wheat cultivation. The Chambal 
and the Gamhbir are the only important streams in the par- 
gana. 

There are 121 tanks, large and small, of which that lying 
between Depalpur town and Banadya is the largest in the 
State. It is nearly 6 miles in circumference. 

The climate is considered unhealthy and malarious. The 
average rainfall is 30 inches. 

Cloth dyeing and calico printing is carried on at Gautam* 
pura on a considerable scale. 

The first settlement seems to have been made in 1865 for 
a period of ten years, , Another settlement was then ma.de for 
18 years which expired in 1894. A revised siircey and settle- 
ment are in progress. 

A metalled road connects this pargana with Indore and 
new roads from Gautampuia and Betma are being constructed 
so as to connect with Chambal station on the Rajptitana- 
Malwa Railway. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs through this pargana 
with stations at Chambal and Fatehabad. A first class in- 
spection bungalow is located at Depiilpur, , ; 

Depalpur is sub-divided into two ilianas at Gau- 

tampura and Sumtha. 

The pasgana has two municipalities at Depalpur and 
Gautampura. 

The principal places in the pargam are Depalpur (2,776), 
Gautampura (3,103), Banadya (1,582), Ataheda (995), Girota 
(877) and Chander (834). 

Khurel (KhtideJ) pargana . — A pargam in the BQuth-east 
of the Indore zih^ containing 99 villages, of which 10 are in 
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jaglrs. It lies betweei) 22®32^ and 22^53' N. and 76®0' and 
76^19^ E. and it lias an area of 135 square miles and a revenue of 
Es, 1,48,221. The population in 1901 numbered 16,748 (males 
8,495, females 8,253), of whom 15,405 or 91 per cent, were 
Hindus, 86 Jains, 673 Musalmans and 584 Animists. 

It was formerly a small pargana of 76 villages but in the re- 
distribution, 11 villages of Harsola, 8 of Indore and 4 of Sanwer 
were added to it, thus making a total of 99. In 
Mughal days this tract was included in the Kampail mahal of 
sarhiT Ujjain. Ahalya Bai removed the pargana offices to 
Indore, and the mahal became the Indore pargana. In 1882, 
the Indore pargana was broken up into three divisions, one 
of which was Khurel. 

The country is typical of Malwa the eastern and southern 
parts being more hilly than the rest. The soil is of excellent 
quality, but the inhabitants being mostly Rajputs, cultivation 
is not so vigorously carried out as in parts where the real 
agricultural classes predominate. Both harvests are gathered 
here. 

Two rivers water the pargana^ the Sipra and the A^amati. 
At Melkalma village, these two streams meet (meZ), and the 
spot is considered sacred and resorted to by Hindus on feast 
days. The pargana also possesses 77 tanks, of which about 
50 are used for irrigation, the remainder being out of repair. 

No railway passes through the pargana. At present only 
country roads run from it to the neighbouring pargwnas. 

A settlement is in progress. 

The principal places in the pargana" sixe Kampail (1,476), 
Biwad ay a (858), Khurel-buzurg (720), KadwMi-buzurg (567) 
and Gayaripimplia (623). Khurel pargana has three thdnas : 
Semlia, Permi, and Tiller. 

’ MhoW pargana. — ^A pargana lying in the south of the 
Indore district between 22^^18' and 22°39^N. and 75^35' and 
76^6' E. It has 108 villages and an area of 412 square miles, 
assessed at Rs. 1,80,407. 

The population in 1901 numbered 33,110 (males 17,099# 
females 36,011), of whom 26,688 or 80 per cent, were Hindus, 
174 Jains, 2,660 or 8 per cent. Musalmans and 3,688 or 12 per 
cent. Animists. 

This pargana^ came into existence in 3825 when the Indore 
pargana vi'M divided into the three parganas of Indore, Mhow 
and Hasalpur. In the re-distribution of parganas in 1904 the 
whole of the Hasalpur pargana of 32 villages and the southern 
portion of the Harsola consistim? of 18 villages, were 

amalgamated with pving- the total of 108, of which 16 
^ to and 
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The southern and western portions of the pargana^ which 
lie in the Vindhyas, are hilly and rugged, but the rest of the 
pargana is typical of MMwa and covered with highly fertile 
soil. The Chambal and the Gambhir are the principal streams. 
Both take their rise in this pargana. The Gambhir lias been 
dammed near Berchha village to a fiord a water supply to the 
British cantonment at Mhow. The Choral, Nikedi, Karam 
and Morad are the only other streams of importance. The 
Choral has several falls in its course : that at Mendikund is the 
finest ; another, but smaller fall, is situated near the Patalpani 
railway station and can be seen from the train. There are 
several tanks in the pargana, those at Hasalpur and Yash- 
wantnagar being the largest. The Yashwantnagar tank, which 
was built by Maharaja Tukoji Eao II, burst in 1903 but has 
now been repaired. 

There are many picturesque old forts situated throughout 
the pargana, the most important being the Kusalgarh fort 
south-east of Mhow, 10 miles from the Kalakund Railway 
station. The Jam-ghat gatew^ay of Ahalya Bai on the road 
from Mhow to Maheshwar is also interesting and affords a 
magnificent view over the Narbada, 

The village of Neuguradia (22° 30' ISr,-76° 50' E.) is of note 
as being the birth place of Maharaja Tukoji Rao II, and the 
mango tree under which he was playing when he was taken to 
Indore to^be installed as chief is still pointed out by the vil- 
lagers. 

The first settlement of this pargana was made in 1865 ; 
a revised settleinent is now being made. In the hilly land of 
the Kusalgarh tlicma, the authanii system of rating by the 
plough of land prevails. The area is rated at about 5 rupees 
per plough. 

The Raj putana-Malwa Railway passes through the pargana 
with stations at Mhow, Patalpani, Kalakund and Choral. ^ 

The Agra-Bombay road runs through it in a north-easterly 
direction and connects it with the Indore pargana. The Mhow- 
Nimach road also passes through the pargana and a small 
feeder road connects the village and cantonment of Mhow* 
The Mhow-Simrol road connects Mhow with the Indore- 
Ehandwa road. 

The principal places.in the pargana are Mhow (2,373), Mhow 
cantonment (36,039), Hasalpur (2,215), Datoda (1,674), 
Palasha (1,294), Gujarkheda (1,169), Kodrya (1,111), Simrol 
(1,051), Bhagori (743), Bargonda (645), Kamanpur (638), 
kusalgarh (612), Tidi (554), Amba {^1), and Yashwantnagar 
(510). 
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t-oo innr thanas at Bargonda, Hasalpur, 

P„law.d pargana.-An 

administrative 1%4092' and 75°4-' E. Tlie parr/c/.na 

22°48'and 23°10' N. and 74 22 ami ^ and TW E 

lie, eeuad »' ” lUofim ..ile, 

?„r;i3S.a a tod £»n»e of Eo.18,648. Of .h. village, 

two are jag^T, 

14 .’ t-n 1Q01 numbered 9;022 (males 4,710, 

, AT ’Slom 3 613 IrZ v^ cent. ,e4 Hinda,, 724 

Sr«2 “<* *■2^' t*' 

OocOTiedWs 1,636. 

The earliest authentic history of this jwyam, as far as can 
be iatLred from old records and local information, shews that 
begatnereauo the Thand a-Petlawad maJial and 

i:x fh^p: 

Sm^rh'c>3“ V N.-74° 54' E.), named after one Rama 
JaSiia the Naik or chief. This Rama Naik insulted the 

SS Jhabua, RajaKeshodas (1582-1607), who then hvnd at 
Bndnawar or his son Karan Singh, and consequently Ram- 
garh was attacked and taken by Keshodas, the ancestor 
S the present Jhabua chief, ./kll the enuntpr roimd Thandla, 
Ramgarh and Jhahua belonging to the Labhanas waa wrested 
from^hem and divided between the two_sons of Keshodas. 
Raim^arh, the capital, was given to Anup Singh, a son o 
Karan Singh, while Bhaaor, another important place, fell to 
M Ski, Uof Mah Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh 
Se Ramfarh division then contained 1,200 villages and 
Magor 1,600. A rupture occurred in 1607 between Keshodas 

and his son Karan Singh, and tnT MSh 

lawad, Karan Singh succeeding to his_ father s land. Mah 
Singh’s grandson Anup Singh, son of Man Singh, suTOeeded m 
1723 He fought with the Raja of Sailana and took muc^h of 
his territory north of Ramgarh up to the Mahi river. In 17-1 
the Marathis had hrst made their appearance in ths pargana 
and demanded cJiaiOh from Anup Singh who ^ter^_into nego- 
tiations with the Maratha leader Kanthaii Rao Bande, then 
“»mp " Sbeogrt (22" 63' N.-74" 10' E.) and agrrf to 

submit and pay WOTWKfl. The Maratha army thenceupon left. 

’ In the division that took place amongst the Mara^a jeaders, 
tbe Jhabua pargana was allotted to Holkar, ^ ' 

sentVithoiiBoliatomanagethedistnct. Swhakdar Bolia, on 

AoTYianrlpd aTteaTS of tribute for the last six yeans 
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treaty. Mahant Miilmndgir, Giisain of Sheogarli, was form- 
ally appointed arbitrator and a settlement was effected. 

Two years later tbe Eaja of Sailana, thinldng it a fit oppor- 
tunity to recover the land seized by xinup Singh’s father, 
joined the Bolia. He then bribed a limiter to murder Aniip 
Singh. The man hid himself in a tamarind tree at night and 
shot- Aniip Singh dead while he was washing his face in one of 
the towers of the Thandla fort. The tree is still pointed out. 
Anup Singh’s wife, Rani Banabai, fled for her life to Palasdor 
where she rema-ined for some time. Suhahddr Bolia took the 
Sailana Raja to task for this treacherous act, but soon after 
receiving orders to march to the north allowed the Raja to 
occupy the Thandla fort on payment of two lakhs of rupees. 
Rani Banabai returned soon after to Sheogarh and raising the 
country managed to drive the Raja out and take possession 
of the fort. In 1727 a posthinnoas son was born to her and 
soon after she went to live in the Thandla fort with her child 
Raja Sheo Siogh. 

In 1730 A.D.j she went to Poona and obtained an order 
from the Peshwa to settle her claim. Holkar sent orders to 
SuhaJiddr Vithoji Bolia and an agreement was entered into that 
the administration of the district should be vested in a Icamds- 
ddr appointed by Bolia and that the Rani should receive 
cJmdJh on the revenue. This marks the period when the 
Thandla-Petlawad pargam came under the direct control of 
Holkar. In 1747 Rani Banabai died and in the following year 
Raj a Sheo Singh went to live in Jhabua, The Imndsddr streng- 
thened the fort at Thandla and founded Govindpura. In 
1758 Sheo Singh died without issue and a boy, Bahadur Singh, 
belonging to the Bliagor branch of the family, was seated on 
the gaddi, Bahadur Singh adopted conciliatory measures and 
soon won the esteem and sympathy of the kamcisddr Visaji- 
pant and induced him to recommend to the Holkar Darbar 
to assign him lands equal to the chauth he then received. In 
1755 a'division of villages took place, the sugar (customs) being, 
however, kept under joint control. In this division the vil- 
lages of Thandla and Petlawad were both kept under the joint 
rule of Bahadur Singh and Holkar. Bahadur Singh, besides 
managing his own villages, took some villages of the Indore 
Darbar on lease and soon succeeded in raising the revenue of 
his possessions to that of the Indore Darbar share. In 1770, 
Bahadur died and was succeeded by Bhim Singh. In 1798, 
when Maharaja Jaswant Rao came to Maheshwar, all the sar- 
ddrs of the State except Bolia went there to pay their respects. 
Consequently the three mahaU assigned to Mm in jdglr 
were resumed and the Thandla maJmlf of which he was the 
manager, .was entrusted to, Seth Baldiand. 
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Setli Balchancl and BHm vSingh. afterwards became friends 
and ill 1803 the Seth recommended that the Thandia 'mahal 
should be leased to Bhim Singh. This was, however, refused 
and Ealcliand then himself took Thandia w.alial on lease for 
Rs. 35,000 and sublet it to BbSm Singh for Rs. 12,000. The 
smiads, land grants, etc., issued during this period bear the seals 
of both the Governments, on one side the seal of Jaswant Rao 
and on the other that of Bhim Singh of Jhabiia with the mark 
of his dagger. Many of these sanadshie still in the possession of 
local landholders. The earlier sanads of the time of Bolia bear 
the seal of Holkar only and the name of Bolia. In 1887, when 
the Bolia family put in their claim to the revenue of Thandia, 
copies of these later sanads bearing the double seal were pro- 
duced, which shewed that such sanads were issued as late as 
1860 A.D. When Jaswant Rao’s array returned from Hindus- 
than in 1805, a halt was made at A jmer and Seth Balchand was 
called upon to pay the arrears due on the mahdl of Thandia 
for the past three years. The Seth accordingly repaired to 
Jhabua and demanded the arrears from Bliiin Singh and on 
receiving evasive replies two regiments were sent from Ajmer. 
Bhim Singh was seized and imprisoned, his horses, elephants 
and other property being taken. The chief was soon released 
but his two sons, Moti Singh and Sawai Singh, were kept as 
hostages for the remainder. About this time Jaswant Rao^s 
daughter Bhimabai was married to Govind Rao Bolia, and the 
Thandia and Chikhalda mahah were granted on saranjdmi 
tenure to the Bolia as part of his wife’s dowry. The Thandia 
mahal thus passed back to the Bolia family in 1805. After 
the British supremacy was established it was fornid necessary 
to interfere and settle the constant disputes which the divided 
control in this district gave rise to. In 1820, Sir John Malcolm 
made a settlement by giving the three villages of Kalyanpura, 
Kalyapitol aild Kundanpur on ijdra to Raja Bhim Singh. 
Maharaja Hari Rao Holkar later on gave the tjdra of the 
Thandia mahal to Appaji Bolia who carried on the administra- 
tion for three years. After the death of Bhim Singh son 
Pratap Singh, a dispute arose among his sons regarding the 
succession. In 1838 the Thandia 7nahal was again granted 
in ijdruy to the Jhabua Chief Eatan Singh but was resumed 
in 1848. 

In accordance with the original division of villages made 
in the time of Raja Bahadur Singh, the towns of Thandia and 
Petlawad were under the joint control of both Darbars. 
Each Darbar had its own administrative officers exercising 
jurisdiction over the portion allotted to him. Petlawad was 
merely a tMna of the Thandia in those days and each 
had its tlmnidar posted there. The sdym ^ous- 
;i tdiw) loh|' imd each Darbar kept up m 
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establishment. DiiTerences arose between the two Darbars 
which were at lemtii submitted to the arbitration of the 
Political Agent of Bhopawar md tappa oi customs- stations 
were in 1853 established at suitable places where duties were 
levied. This arrangement entailed a heavy expenditure and 
both the Darbars expressed their disinclination to its conti- 
nuance. Finally, on 24th March, the dispute was settled by 
Political Authorities. Thandla and 18 other villages in the 
Indore portion were assigned to Jhabua and Petlawad and 16 
villages from thebThabua portion to Indore. The headquarters 
were then removed from Thandla to Petlawad which was 
raised to the status of a pargana. 

The land is hilly lying on the spur of the Vindhyas and 
along the western boundary of the plateau. All the streams 
flowing through the pargana fall into the Mahi which forms 
the northern boundary of the pargana, and wath the Pepawati, 
Ladaki and several large ndlas aflord an ample w-ater-supply. 
There are also five tanks, of which that at Dehandi is the 
largest. 

The pargana is nearly inhabited by Bhils w4io are poor 
cultivators and at times become turbulent. 

The average rainfall obtained from figures available for 
10 years is 30 inches. 

As most of this pargana formerly belonged to the Ramgarh 
pargana in the time of Labhana chiefs, a curious local unit of 
measurement obtains here, the height of the gate ofRamgarh 
fort, formerly the chief town, being taken by the Labhana chief 
as their standard of land measurement. The gate which is 
seven lidih high was taken as a 20 such 6 was forming a 

local hlglia. This system of measurement of land was followed 
up to the year 1871 A.D. and is entered in the old sanads. 
After v\'ards the authandi system was adopted by which the 
land was assessed on the plough, a form of rating still in force 
in all Bhil villages. 

The principal places in the pargana are :-—PetIawad 
(3,211), Kardawad (910), and Ramgarh (174). 

The Ratlam-Godhra section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway runs through the pargana with a 
station at Bamnia. A metalled road connects the railway' 
station with Petlawad village. Petlawad pargana has no 
tJidnas, 

Sanwer pargana. — A pargana l3?ing between 22^ 60' and 
23° 4' N. and 76° iV and 76® 4^ E, in the east of the zih. 
It contains 113 villages, and has an area of 204 square miles, 
assessed at Rs. 2, 30, 21 3. It formerly bad 94 villages, but in 
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1904, 23 villages of the Hatod fargana^ which was abolished, 
were added to it, and 6 from Depalpnr. On the other hand 6 
of the villages formerly belonging to this 'pargam have been 
transferred to the Klxurel and 4 to Indore pargana. Out of 
113 villages 14 are inaml holdings. The population in 1901 
numbered 29,736 (males 14,838, females 14,898), of whom 
27,222 or 94 per cent, were Hindus, 275 Jains, 1,688 or 5 per 
cent. Musalmans, and 551 Animists. 

It was in Mughal days a mahal under sarJcdr Ujjain in the 
S'uhah of Malwa with a revenue of 24,18,375 dams. 

The old papers with the Mnmgos and zammddrs she w 
that after the occupation of Malwa which followed on the 
defeat of Daya BahMur at Tirla (1732), this mahal w^as en- 
trusted to the Ponwars of Dhar and remained in their pos- 
session until Fasli year 1169 (A.D. 1761). It must, therefore, 
have been one of the 33 mahals granted to Udaji Ponwar 
in 1728 A.D. 


In 1761, a redistribution of villages appears to have taken 
place between Holkar and the Ponw^ar in which this pargam 
was assigned to Holkar. On his marriage with Udabai Sahiba 
about 1773, it was granted in jdglr to Manaji Eao Waghmare. 
It remained in the possession of the Waghmare family till 1813 
when it was resumed. During this period the pargam was a 
hot bed of strife and dissension. In 1799, it appears to have 
for a time fallen into Sindhians possessions but soon passed 
back to Waghmare family, about 1802. 






The soil is mostly of the fertile black cotton variety and 
the tract is well cultivated. The Sipra, Khan and Katkia are 
the most important streams, while several ndlas (or MaZ), of 
which the Katkia khdl^ Motinala, the Dakali Midi are the most 
important and afford water to the pargana. There are very 
few wells and these are not much used in irrigation as the 
water is bitter and unsuited for the purpose, the water of the 
streams and tanks being used instead. There are several 
tanks in the pargam which irrigate a large area of land. From 
the old papers with the kdnungo it appears that this pargana 
was roughly surveyed about the year 1701 {Fasli 1109) and the 
soils classified and assessed. The survey for a revised settle- 
ment is now in progress and after it is complete the pargana 
will be settled. 


The Eajputana-Malwa Railway luns through, the pargana 
with a station at Ajnod. Unmetalled roads run from Indore 
'>nd|I&tod, . 


unaer the new scheme a metalled road will be made from 
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There are two thinds in the pargam^ at Solsinda and Dar- 
jikaradia. 

The principal places in the pargana axe Sanwer (2,843), 

Kuiidana (1,266), Ajnod (1,124), Dakachia (1,049), Berlai 
(770), Darjikaradia (471) and Solsinda (440). 

A municipality is located at Sanwer. 

Mehidpur {Mahatpur) zila. — ^The Mehidpur lies in the Boundaries 

centre of the Malwa plateau, between 23*^ 3' and 23° 46' north 
latitude and 75° 35' and 76° 37' east longitude. 

On the north and east it is bounded by the Agar and 
Bhajapur pargams of the Gwalior State, on the south and 
east by the Dewas State and the Ujjain zila of Gwalior. The 
zila with the exception of the SundarsI pargam is comprised 
in one homogeneous block. The area of this zila is 840 square 
miles. 

The zila derives its name from the town of Mehidpur, 
originally Mehadapur after a Bhil named Mehada who is said to 
have founded it. This was changed to Muhamumdpur in the 
time of the Emperor Muhammad Shah by the Pathan families 
which obtained grants of land in the neighbourhood. When 
this tract was given in jdg'^r to the Wagh family by Malhar 
Rao I, a slight variation was made so as to give it more correct 
sounding name of Mahatpur, the great town. Tradition 
identifies it with Manipur, the capital of Babruw'Uhan, the 
patricidal son of Arjuna, the hero of Mahabharat. 

The coxintry is generally speaking open and undulating. Bi^ysioal 
To the south of Tarana and round Kayatha (comprising the 
old Kayatha pargana) and Jharda, the land is level with rich 
black cotton soil which bears every kind of crop. The western, 
and especially the eastern portions, are broken up by low hills 
covered with scrub jungle. In the valleys, however, the soil, 
which is annually renewed by the denudation of the hills 
during the rains, affords rich fields and pasture grounds on 
which cattle of the Malwi breed are reared on a considerable 
scale. 

Excepting in the hills, the soil is a rich black loam. The 
best black soil is met with in the southern portion of the Tarana 
and western portion of the Makron and Jharda pargams 
where poppy and rahi crops generally are largely sown. 

The most important river in this zfila is the Sipra which Rivers at 
flows for 29 miles through it forming the western boundary 
and separating from Gwalior territory. It runs throughout 
the year, but the banks are too steep to admit of its use for 
irrigation. 
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The lesser Kali-Sind flows for 65 miles through the pargams 
of Tarana, Makron and Jharda. This river is, throughont its 
course in the zila, valuable for irrigation purposes. 
The greater Kali-Sind flows for 11 miles through the 
Sundarsi pargana and is used for irrigation purposes by means 
of QrMs. Besides these large rivers, the Gtogi, Mandakini 
and Lakhundar are of some importance for irrigation. A dam 
has been thrown across the Mandakini near the village of 
Makla for irrigation purposes. 

The flora are the same as those met with elsewhere. No 
forests of any value exist in this zila, the hills being only 
covered with scrub jungle. 

The whole zila lies in the Deccan trap area and is not known 
to possess any mineral deposits of value. Basalt can be 
obtained in all parts and is used for the plinths of houses. 

The fauna are the same as those met with elsewhere in the 
State, except that the larger animals are not commonly found, 
tiger being only occasional visitors. Panthers are, however, 
common. 

Fishes are plentiful including maJisir {Barbus mosul) in 
the Sipra and Kali-Sind rivers. At Mehidpur they are sacred , 
and fishing is not permitted in the reach immediately before 
the town. 

The Mehidpur zila is a great breeding centre for Malwl 
cattle which find ample grazing in the valleys and a plentiful 
supply of water throughout the year. The total recorded 
number of cattle was 71,612 ; of these 38,655 are cows, 20,070 
bullocks, 12,887 buflaloes. 

A cow costs from Es. 10 to 25, a bullock from 15 to 90, a 
she-buflalo from 30 to 75, and a male buffalo from 10 to 20 r 
Horses and ponies numbered 1,508, and carts 1,864. Horses 
were formerly bred to a large extent by the Sondhias who re- 
quired them on marauding expeditions, but the practice has 
been abandoned. The introduction of a proper adminis- 
tration has put an end to their forays. 

The zila shares the temperate climate of Malwa; the 
average rainfall for this district is 25 inches. The famine year 
of 1899 shows the exceptionally low figure of 9 inches, while in 
1896 and 1901 the fall was also deficient. The fall exceeded 
30 inches in 1900 and 1903. 

In 1857 the river Sipra was flooded and the fort at Mehid- 
pur was surrounded by water, and about ten years ago many 
villages on the bank, of the Kalx-Sind river were swept away 
by a great flood* ; . 
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covered with black soil Agriculture 
fi°T 0^ ^iieat, gram, alsi, jowdr, Urn, cotton 

mi ShkcKcii ™ ““ »" 

The chief classe sof cultivators are Ainas Guiars TruTiMc. 

Khatis Rajputs, Jats, Marwaris, and MusalmSns, the labourers 
engaged in agricultural processes being mainly Balais 
Chamars, Sutars etc. About 75 per cent, of the population 
are either agriculturists or dependent upon agriculture^ 

fu cultivated is 167,000 acres or 31 per cent. Of Cultivated 

f cultivated being area, 

that of Mehidpur with 70,218 acres or 26 per cent, of the total 
area under crops. Of the cropped area 6,100 acres are double 
cropped. and cJiamoi lands occupy .107,633 acres. 

The kharif crops Harvests. 

occupy 207,o00 acres, the chief crops being jowdr (137 9001 
cott™ (19,006) mize (9,900). ‘^The rali s„4. 

(21,800) a^es, of winch wheat (7,000), sugarcane (4,000^ and 
P^^PPy (200) are the most important crops. 

The land is mainly irrigated by wells or orMs constructed Irrigation, 
on_the_ banks of rivers or ndhs ; a few tanks are also used for 
irription. There are 471 masonry wells, 1,753 unbricked 
wells, 42o masomy orMs and 400 unbricked orMs, 320 state 
wells, also 80 tanks, but very few are of use for irrigation. The 
average cost of making a masonry well is Rs. 500, and of 
kachcha wells Rs. 50 ; about 15 bzgJm of land can be irri- 
.gated by an ordinary well. 

- irrigated crops are poppy, sugarcane, tobacco 

mwnppMt and garden produce. Wheat and gram are occa- 
sionally irrigated. 

The total irrigated area is 1,300 acres, of which 800 acres 

are irngated from wells and orMs and 500 acres from other 

sources. 

The_ average cost of irrigating one h^ka of land by a well 
or otM is Es. 25 to 30 and from a tank Es. 18. 

of distress in the zih has almost always Famines, 
been a deficiency of ram. The only recorded famine is that of 
1899 when the rainfall was only 9 inches and the crops faded 

of im^^nts increased by large number 

worl^ were started and poor houses were opened 
e^dpur, Kayatha, and Tarana. The reserved forests 
were throTO open and a suspension of 8 annas in the rupee 
made m the revenue demand. At the same time Rs. 54 850 

weredistributedasia^l[-«winl900andRs. 40,000in 3901. ' 
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The wages for skilled labour range from 4 to 6 annas ; for 
unskilled labour from 1| to 4 annas, and the cart hire from 8 
annas to 1 rupee. 

The village carpenter, blacksmith, and labourers are paid 
in kind for the work thev do in connection with cultivating 
operations. But for work not pertaining to the cijivation 
or tli.c land, wages are nsually paid in cash. The village ser- 
vants are either paid in land or in cash. 

Tarana and Mehidpui are the two chief marts in this zila. 


Name of staple. 


Wheat 

Rice 

jowar 

Makha 

Bajri 

Gram 

Tiiar 

Mung 

Tilli 

Alsi 


W apes. 


Particulars. 


1902 - 03 . 


Bulled Labour-— 
Carpenter 
Tailor 
Barber . 

UnsUlled labour- 
Males 
Pemales 
Children . 


. , . , fFUe onlv large industry is the manufacture of native sad- 

manufaotnres. ^igs and bridles made by the zingars of Mehidpur. _ The usua 
coarse cloth and blankets are manufactured in all large 

villages. 

Cjmnieroe chief exports are food grains, crude opiuni, black- 

and trade, cotton, linseed, tUU, and opium-seed, 'aese are 

generally sent to Ujjam, Indore, Ratlam, Jaora, Sha]apur, 
Dewas and Bhopal. The principal imports are salt sugar, 
' cloth, spices, hardware and kerosine oil. The chief trade 
' Centres mMaHdptBM^Tawa.^ ; ^ 


1 
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m honour of BavT ,*« • ^hcdgun 

s5s;““-5?.Sfr 

Nagda to Muttra Commimi, 


Rafc^o^KS"'' L" Z nSr’"’”’^; “f ,“»““■ 

,""r *“ 

From the centre of the zih traffic plssesto^ Uitffi wT' 

BSS'SiS#' 

sprung up Imown as Gdriwam. ^ 


portanf bLTthfse a? SrSSJu^ UWrh" T*™' 

Sundarsi, and Bhojakheri. ^ ’ i^algarh, Tarana, 

extend from t£ temple ^fMaS^UrUjf^^ 

or about 32 miles to the north which wnf’/ “ 

daysas^ateZSa^andFamdfc^^^^ 

Notbng definite is Imown as to the early historv nf +u- 
• u • A grants in the possession of some of tli e Mn «o T 

inhabitants shew that the town was thenTffi? 5?® 

Muhammadpur and was situated in tarhar Sara ^ as 

“ “ «in tleAA».Atlu2 XJurSrSS?? 

who had been with Malhar Rao at the fatal battle 
received the grant of the Mehidpur mraam^^ ^ 

The members of the Wash famil^riVe^rnT “ services. 

js.th.w5,iBSMlti?aSfc?^rs*Sr ■ ^ 

Hmd. „a.„e of Mohidpor. or sooordipg to S„T.S£: 




l^-!' 


l-'f' 

)h 


lil 

rH 
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iSSs'isSSiSS 

Sd fcSS to report ms one of the best m.jmged among 
Se S™ Jossmions. In 1817, however, the 

Sdanghter Mnkta Bai, who married 
■Ron RWe received in dowry tlie Tarana pargam which had 
5S°fcn f“mr;art of Wa personal estate. It was 
resumed in 1849 from Raja Bhau Phanse. 

THs district also lies in the section of Malwa known as 
Whwarror the country of Sondhias. a class of notorious 
free tooters who infested these parts. They are half Ra, 3 pt 
S’^half aboriginal blood, their caste system _ exkbitmg 
and. nan The Sondhias durmg the dis- 

good example of hypergamy. xi earned on a 

turhed time of the 18th and early 19th century carried on a 

work of rapine and devastation m this part of Central India, 
especially after the death of Jaswant Rao Holkar and the 
enfkuse of a regular administration. They had on several 
ScSons to be brought to order by the troops of the Malwa 
Contingent. They are still apt to give troi^We. In December 
1817 the district was the scene of the battle Mebdpw m 
which the Holkar army was destroyed and a final settkinent 
Ifected by the treaty of Mandasor. By this treaty Holkar 
fdertook to maintain a Contingent force commanded by 
British officers and to co-operate with British tioops when 
reauired This contingent force was stationed m the zila, 
to head-quarters being at Mehidpur. In 18oi this force 

mutinied and was pronounced extmctml8ob. _ 

In 1859 the land was surveyed on the Kad dliap method 
and a settlement effectecf for a period of 15 years. 

The first enumeration was made in 1820 by John Mal- 
colm and gave a population of 49,691 persons k^g in 188 
towns and Wges. In 1881 no figures were recorded for zdus. 

The population in 1891 numbered 120,689, giving a 
density of 143 persons per square mile. 

In the last enumeration the population numbered 91,857 
nersons, giving a density of 109 persons to the square mile, 
shewing a decrease since 1891 of 29 per square nule. This was 
trScubrtdIy to to. tov... torn, oi 1899-1900 The 
mrqanas vary in density as below : Mehidpur 83, Jharda 
124, Tamna 89, Makron 217, and Sundarsi 77. 

In a total of 440| towns and vfflages^ one contained over 
. 6,000 inhabitants, two over 2,00 0 and four over 1,000. The 

: : ’ : ilhe lis dve to the hoHiiig of Simdirsi, -under Dhir, 
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average urban population being the average village 

population 187. The number of occupied houses was 19,782, 
of which 2,699 were in towns, the average number of persons 
per house being 4*6. 

Of the whole population 47,675 were males and 44,282 Sex. 
females, giving 931 females to 1,000 males. 

Classified by religion the population comprised 83,916 Religions. 
Hindus, 5,660 Musalmans, 1,458 Jains and 823 Animists. 

Hindus thus formed 91 per cent, of the population, the highest 
percentage of Hindus in any zila, i 

The total number of castes, classes and tribes enumerated Castes and 
in the zila was 109. Among Hindus, Eajputs (11,224), Balais 
(10,905), Sondhias (6,889) and Gujars (5,886), predominate ; 
among Musulmans, Shaikhs (1,956) and Pathans (1,812); and 
among Animists, Bhils 493. 

Of the total population, 16,0,94 or 17 per cent, are engaged Occupations, 
in agriculture and pastoral pursuits with 26,090 dependents ; 

17,406 in general labour including field labour with 7,388 
dependents. 

The prevailing dialects are Malwi 6,334, and Rangri 3,242. Language 

and literacy* 

Of the total population 2,355 or 2 per cent, were literate, 
of whom 19 were females. 

There are 8 jaglrs of various classes in the zila, of which the Alienated 
most important are those of Wagh Rajas of Mehidpur, Rao lands. 
Sardar Singh alias Durjan Singh of Updi, and Sobhag Singh of 
Nipania. 

The staS consists of the s%bali, the chief administra- Administra^ 
tive and executive officer in the zila, who has his head-quarters 
at Mehidpur, and the amins in charge of parganas ; the subor- 
dinate revenue officers called thmaiars act under the amms. 

The district and sessions Judge is the highest judicial 
authority. The other judicial officers are the sUhah who is a 
district magistrate, the amins who are subordinate magis- 
trates, and the munsifs who are the civil judicial officers of the 
ztila* 

The is divided into five pargams under amms with 
head-quarters at Mehidpur, Jharda, Parana, Makron, and 
Sundarsi. The pcCrgams to again sub-divided into 9 thmds 
under the thdndddrs, • 

The zila^ was' firsrtettlea in 1865, the demand being 6-5 
lakhs.- '■ ' 

;V ‘ The new and first regular settlement is still in progress, and 
results are not available. ... , 
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The zila is divided iato six circles with stations at Mehidpur, 

Tariina, Dhabla, Jharda, Sundarsi and Makron. A district 
inspector is in charge of the ziU with a suh-inspeotor at Melnd- 
pur and head constables in charge of the rein^mug stations. 
The total force numbers 186 of all grades. The cJiauJadars 
keep village watch and ward. They are bound to assist the 
police in detecting crimes, but are not under the control of the 
police officers. 

There is a zila jail at Mehidpur where long sentence prison- 
ers" are confined, and pargana lock-ups at Tarana, Jharda, 
SuiidaTsi, and Makron , where short sentence and under-triai 
prisoners are confined. [ , 

An Imperial Post and Telegraph office has been opened at 
Mehidpur and State offices atKayatha, Jagoti, Jharda, Tarana, 
Mehidpur and Sundarsi. 

y. Municipalities have been established at Mehidpur and 
Tarana. They are supported by taxes and cesses levied 
locally, and by grants from the Darbar. 

Eight State schools have been opened in the zila, five 
being upper primary and three lower primary, with an 
average attendance of 460 boys. There are also four private 
and two rote schools. No girls’ school has yet been 
established. 

Medical institutions number six, of which those at Mehidpur 
and Tarana are under hospital assistants and the rest under 
vaidyas. 

Tharda pargana.— A jmrgam lying in the centre of the 
aito between 23° 31' and 23° 46' N. and 75° 35' and 75° 59' 1. 
It has an area of 179 square miles, yielding a yearly 
revenue of Es. 1,23,941. The head-quarters are at Jharda. 
The pargana contains 126 villages. 

The population was in 1901 22,269 (males 1 1,819, females 
10,450), of whom 21,459 or 96 per cent, were Hindus, 330 
Jains, ^5 Musalmans and 95 Animists. 

Jharda like Mehidpur was a portion of the great MaliaM- 
han of ancient times. The pa/rgana was founded in 1886, 
being up to then part of the Mehidpur (Muhammadpur of 
the Ain-i-Ahbari) pargana. It consisted of 63 villages. In 
the following year villages from the Mehidpur and Dongar- 
' kheda par gams were added, and the total number of villages 
rose to 95 including ^ugir and inarh^ villages , 31 more villages 
were added in 1902 and maintained under the redistribution 
of 1904, 118 being kUM villages, 2 wiimwl , and 6 jagir. 

Tb& pargam has three at Indokh, Hhat-piplia 

and . %■ . .. , . . ■ 
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The eastern and southern portion is level and covered 
with good soil, but the northern portion is overgrown with 
thick jungle and is mainly inhabited by Sondhias. 

The greater Kali-Sind and Sipra are its important rivers, 
the minor streams being the Gangi and Mandakini ; the latter 
has a dam thrown across it at Makla, the water being used for 
irrigation. There are also sixteen tanks of which two only are 
of any size. Atindokh there are two fresh water springs 
which flow throughout the year. 

The principal places in the pargam are Jharda (1,281), 
Bapaiya (655), Zutawad (669), Bolkhedanao (544) and Indokh 
(467). 

The soil in the southern portion produces both the kJianf 
and mhi crops, but the northern portion little except jowdr 
and inferior millets. 

The first settlement was made in 1863. A revised settle- 
ment is now in progress. 

The nearest railway stations are Ujjain and Nagda oh the 
Uj jain-Eatlam line. No metalled road exist at present, but 
under the new scheme a metalled road will connect Jharda 
with Mehidpur. .. 

Makron pargana. — A pargana lying in the east of the Me- 
hidpur zila between 23® 24' and 23® 35' N. and 75® 58' and 
76® 19' E. with an area of 82 square miles containing 93 
villages and yielding an annual income of Es. 1,06,777. 
The head- quarters are at Makron. 

The population in 1901 numbered 17,738 (males 9,233, 
females 8,506) comprising 16,807 or 94 per cent. Hindus, 
192 Jains, 506 Musalmans, and 233 Animists. 

This pargana was formerly included in the private estate 
of the Chief and was under the Khdsgi Department, It was for 
a time also amalgamated with the Chhadawad thmd, but the 
combination proving a mistake, Makron was again made a 
separate pargana in 1902. The present pargana was formed 
of 77 villages from the Tarana pargana, 12 from Mehidpur, 
and one from Kayatha. There is an old temple of Lakshmi 
Narayan in Nanded village of this pargana which is said to 
have been built by one Mahant Madho Singh. 

About three quarters of the pargaim is a level plain, only the 
easternmost part being hilly. . The lesser Kali-Sind flows 
through the western section and is utilized for irrigation by 
means of orUs. The eastern section is watered by Lakhundar, 

tributary of the greater EaH-Sind. 

The fimt settlement was made in 1866, the second in 1880, 
A new settlement has just been completed (1905). 
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The Tarana road station is the nearest railway station to 
this pargana ; an nnmetalled road connects it with Makron* 
The new metalled road between Tarana and Mehidpur will 
pass through this while the Ujjain-Agar road tra- 

verses it for six miles. 

Two administrative sub-divisions, the tlimasot Karedi and 
Pat, are located in this pargana. 

Mehidpur pargana. — A pargana lying between 23° 23"' 
and 23° 3.^ N. and 75° 34' and 76° 59' E. in the south-west 
of the zila. It has an area of 264 square miles and is assessed 
at Rs. 1,03,674, It contains one town and 103 villages. 

This pargana was formed by adding some villages of the 
Jagoti pargana to the villages of the former Mehidpur par- 
gana, Jagoti being now a thana in this pargana. Mehidpur 
is the head -quarters of the pargana. 

The population in 1901 numbered 22,046 (males 11,321, 
females 10,725), of whom 18,380 or 83 per cent, were Hindus, 
2,647 Musalmans, 694 Jains, and 325 Animists. 

For the history of this tract the zila account may be 
consulted. 

After the conquest of the Malwa by tlie Marathas this par- 
gana, then consisting of 236 villages, was given in jdglr to 
the Wagh Rajas as they are called, who were big saranjdml 
sarddrs of Holkar. Their descendants still live at Mehidpur 
and have some land assigned to them. 

The pargana contains two thdnds, Havell (Mehidpur) 
and Jagoti. 

The important places in the pargana are Mehidpur (6,681), 
Jagoti (1,398), Dhabalahardu (661), Chitawad (593), and 
Parasoli (541). 

The pargana is for the most part hilly, the drainage being 
from south to north-west, all streams falling into the Sipra 
or the lesser Eali-Sind, the only important streams in the par- 
gana. 

Opium, cotton, and tobacco are the most important 
crops. Rice was formerly cultivated to some extent, but 
since the famine year of 1900 it has been given up for want of 
sufficient water. 

Before 1863, the land was not regularly surveyed. The 
pargana was first settled in that year for 15 years on the 
Kad dJidp system, the settlement being revised in 1880. A 
new settlement is now in progress. 

The N^da-Muttra Railway , wifi, pass through the district 
with a station of Gogapur, 8 miles from Mehidpur. At present 
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the Nagda station of the Ujiain-Eatlam section of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway is the nearest. 

The Ujjain-Agar road passes through the pargam. 
Under the new road scheme roads wiU run from Mehidpur 
to Jharda and Indokh, and the boundary of the Gwalior and 
Dewas States. 

Sundarsi pargana.— An isolated pargam of the Mehidpur 
zOa lying between 23° 10' and 23° 31' N. and 76° 25' and 
76° 37' E. _ It consists of 12 villages besides the third part of 
Sundarsi village. It has an area of 23 square miles and pro- 
duces an yearly income of Rs. 15, M7. The head-quarters of 
the pargana are at Sundarsi, where the offices and residential 
quarters of -pargana officers of the three States of Indore, 
Gwalior and Dhar, are located. 

The population in 1901 was 3,587 (males 1,823, females 
1,764), of whom 3,261 or 91 per cent, were Hindus, 53 Jains, 
223 Musalmans, and 50 Animiste. 

The mentions Sundarsi as one of the rmhals 

of sarMr Sarangpur. 

Most of the pargana consiste of a level plain. The 
greater Kali-Sind flows through it for about 13 miles, and 
also a small tributary, the Gangi. 

The nearest railway stations are at Berchha and Kali- 
Sind on the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. Unmetalled roads 
connect the head-quarters with Shajapur on the Bombay- 
Agra road. 

A large cattle market used to be held at Makori, but the 
numbers who attend have greatly declined. 

The term of the last settlement expired in 1890, and the 
revised settlement is still in progress. 

Tar ana pargana. — A parga-m lying between 23° 3' and 
23° 26' N. and 76° 4' and 76° 19' E. in the south of the 
zUa with an area of 292 square miles assessed at Rs. 1,27,272. 

The head-quarters are at Tarana. The’ pargana contains 
1 town and 105 villages. 

The population in 1901 numbered 26,217 (males 13,379, 
females 12,838), of whom 24,000 or 91 per cent, were Hindus,' 
1,898 Musalmans, 189 Jains and 130 Animists. 

The pargam is mentioned as one of the rmhils of sarMr 
Sarangpur under the name of Naogama ; it was also called 
Tarana-Naogama. 

Tarana originally formed part of the Chiefs private estate 
and was under the Mi&sgi Department. This pargam was 
givmr in jaglr to the Rhanse family, but was resumed by 
Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. » 
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iindaries, 


Tli,^ is mierally level and suitable for both the IJianf 
The la. t, Kali-Sind river and the Lakhun- 

and rah crops. The iosse sub-divided into two 

clar flow through the fargam._ It is §ud aiviu 

tMms of Kayatha and Roiwas, 


The UjMhopil^ “f 
betas T»a„a-Eoed S‘^i,'*™der the new 


The last settlement of this ^organa was made in 1880. 

A revised survey and settlement IS m progress. 


Tj»m5war zila --The Nemawar zila consists of a compact 
block of territory lying 

trict. ^ ae’south by the Natbadi river 

“^f^'TSHprfaira. arrd the Gwalior temtory of 

The zila falls naturally into two sections. To the north- 
wesW south-west it is hiUy, and for the most part covered 
with forests while the central and eastern portions, umludmg 
TiaIp rf the Nemawar mrgana and half the Kannod 
Shilr) mrgana, are level and covered mth fertile soil beanng 
S croCof al the ordinary grains, wheat being grown to a 
farge eZt in the Nemawar and Kanod „r^as. In the 

hiflytract only the harder mfllets are grown. 

The principal rivers, besides the Narbada are the J^- 
ner Bagdi, Dhatuni, Chandkesar and Bhaxi. ihe latter 
are used to a certain extent for irrigation . 

1 The northern part of the zila lies in the Deccan trap area , 
hile the southern portion, faffing in the Narbada valley," is 
:^Ld w?S M soil. The" mineral product, are not 
of any great value. -A- little limestone is found in a few 
places, while at Eajor a blue coloured rock is used for making 
stone mortars and other articles. 

In Harangaon fargam, a calcareous stone called sagowta 

lateritic rock in Satwas and Kataphor. ^ 

, The flora are similar to those met with in other parts ot 
the State. The Nemawar zih possesses u 

valuable forests in the State covermg an area of 200 square 

‘ mfles” They consist ,chio%,Q*teai or sagfcm ir^w 

|; (flardmeto binnto), tomenfosa). 
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dhaora {Anogeissus latifolia), Unis (Ougeinia dalbmjioides), 

Blja, sal {Pterocarpus manupkm), and trnim {Diospyros tom- 
entosa). These forests are mostly situated iu -the northern 
part of the zila forming a belt along the Vindhyan range 
from Harangaon to the Nimanpur pargana of Dhar. 

The teak coppice forests of Neniawar are extremely valu- 
able, poles growing in great abundance, straight and tall, 
and attaining a girth of upwards of two feet in favourable 
circumstances. The teak is often almost pure or mixed with 
Terminalia tomentosa^ In the south-east of zila are fine 
areas of mixed forest. Anjan [Hardwichm hinata) is abun- 
dant in the south of the zila, but is confined to a compara- 
tively small area ; trees up to six or seven feet in girth are 
found occasionally. Pterocarpus marsupium (h^ja) is not un- 
common, but does not attain a large size. Besides the trees 
mentioned above many other species are also found. In 
some of the liilly portions there is nothing of value, Bosivellia 
predominating. The south-eastern portion is destitute of 
forest growth, the provision of even, fuel being difficult. 

The animals found in this district are the same as those Wildanimak. 
met with elsewhere. Tigers are not very common, though 
they do occur in the Kataphor pargana and on the banks of 
the Khari, but panthers are found in large numbers in the 
hills. 

SdwMr, chifal, nilgai are also met wdth in the jimgles 
about Khari. 

The birds of this district are the same as found in other 
districts of the State, while fish are plentifal in the Narbada 
including the maJisir, 

The total recorded number of cattle are cows 39,483, Cattle, etc. 
bullocks 29,263, buffaloes 8,715. Ploughs numbered 11,116 
giving 2*6 cattle per plough. Carts numbered 5,364. Of _ 
other animals horses and ponies numbered 1,127, sheep and 
goats 8,623. 

The climate is less temperate than that of the Malwa Climate, 
highlands. The rainfall averages 29 inches. In 1899 only 
10*5 inches fell, and in 1894 a maximum or 32 ‘3 was 
recorded. The climate is not considered unhealthy. 

The cultivation varies with the soil conditions. In the Agriculture 
Nemawar and Kannod parganas where the soil is fertile all the 
ordinary grains are grown, wheat being a speciality. In 
the hilly northern districts only Man/, cmps, chiefly millets, 
are cultivated. Along the river bed where the alluvial talaJch 
soil prevails wheat, maize, tobacco and vegetables are grown^ 

Of the total area of 677,800 - acres, 125,600 acres or 19 Cultivated 
per cent* is cropped, of which 1,200 acres are double-cropped. 
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No fionres are .vaMe to shew inoto.se OI decKase of 
ooltotion. tat there ie undoabtedly room for errtenBioo of 

the cultivated area. -i mi. 

Harvest. Eoth tte Iharlf and roH cS 

total sowings in tlie hUnf amoxint ^ • 4 200 

orope •> rs‘°'Se'”S ht’.oOO 

of'wliich wheat occupies 22,200 acres, gram 9,000 acres 
and and others''18,300 acres. 

we.tta. Of the total cropped are. 6,100 acres oaly are rengated, 
o£ which 600 acres are watered from weLs. 

The average cost of malcing a masonry well is Rs. 300 

,■*■0 7 7 2 „n 17.77771 Ro! 76 to 100. One well can on 
and of a Mclcla well from Its. 10 , ,, 

an average irrigate about 10 acres of land. The water of all 

these wells is sweet. _ . 1 ony an 

r • The ■NTemawar zila suffered from scarcity m 1836-97. 

The LmL of 1899-1900, however, fell with great severity 
on the z-ih though it was not, on the whole, so acutely felt 
as in throtiierlSts of the State. The rainfall only amounted 
to 10-52 incheLgainst the previous J'e 
inches Both crops failed, the outturn being only three 
annas in a rupee, which was nevertheless the highest for any 
district in the State that year. 

To relieve distress eight poor houses were opened at Nema- 
war! Satwas, Raior, Aj^. Kataphor, Sandalpur, Harangaon 

and Khate^aon and relief works in several places. ToMaf 
Advances to the extent of Rs. 3,040 were given to agri- 
pnlturists The total expenditure in advances and re.ief 
wok amounted to Rs. 7,08,559. Half the revenue was also 

suspended. 

7 17C7.177 «+flH=itirs are not available, but the rise caused by 

St! “ famine and plague is clearly sheivn in the subjoined table. 


— 

00 

QO 

. H** "■ 

1891 

Skilled labour 

As. P. ! 
6 6 ) 

As. P. 
6 0 

Unskilled labour . 

\ 6 1 

2 0 

Cart hire . » , 

no 

1 ■ 

1 12 0 
! 


1901. 


As. 

9 6 


1905 . 


As. P. 
9 9 


2 6 I 2 6 
14 0 I I 0 


In tbe famine of 1899 the zila lost about half, its labourers, 
and this combined with high prices caused a rise m ’*^8® 

. SS^cdt.U,.3 «^!p.y ft* f 

f' ■ outers in Wnd. The caipenter gets from 1 to H mauncis 
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grain per year for each plough, the blacksmith about 1 maund. 

The servants working in the fields are given each month from 
2 to 2i maunds of corn and Es. 6 per year and cowherds 
from 1 to 2 maunds per mensem. The barber gets about 
three-fourths of a mannd per year. 

Prices rose considerably after the famine of 1899 ; wheat, Prices, 
selling in 1881 at 14 seers to the rupee and in 1891 at 11, rose 
to only 5 seers in 1901, joivdr rose similarly from 24 and 19 to 
13, maize from 34 and 20 to 10, hdjra from 24 and 18 to 12, 
and gram from 23 and 16 to 7 — an average rise of 50 per 
cent, on the whole. The rates in 1906 steadied and stood at 
wheat 13, gram 19, rice 8, jotvdr 17, m^ing 19. 

There are no arts and manufactures of any value in this Manufactures, 
district. The usual coarse country cloths and blankets are 
made. A very little opium is also manufactured. 

The chief exports of the zila are grain, linseed, gM, cotton Commerce 
and a little opium ; the chief imports rice, salt, sugar, hard- markets, 
ware, paper, cloth and kerosine oil. 

The main centres of trade are Kannod, Khategaon, I.o- 
harda, Kataphor, Eajor and Satwas. 

Besides these places all villages of any size have weekly 
markets, the most considerable being those at Sandalpur 
(Nemawar), Ajnas and Golpura (Eajor), Harangaon, Bik- 
rampur and Ganora (Harangaon). 

About fifty religious fairs are held in the zila, three being Fairs, 
important. The Somamtl fair which is held in hononr of 
Siddhnath Mahadev at Nemawar, on every new moon that 
falls on a Monday, is attended by over 5,000 persons. 

Another fair, known as the Atmdrdm-Budka-mela, is also held 
at Nemawar in honour of a Hindu Saint Atmaram-Bua on 
the 15th of the bright half of the month Paush The third 
fair is held by Muhammadans at Kannod on the 10th and 
11th day of the Muharmm. 

There are no rail roads in the zila^ and at present no metalled Communica- 
roads. Trade passes chiefly by Nemawar and Handia to the Jrade^routos 
Harda station of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, a cer- 
tain amount passing to and from Indore vid the Dhantalao 
pass and Hatpiplia (Bagli). Under the scheme a metalled 
road will connect Indore with Nemawar via Bagli, Dhanta- 
lao pass, and Kataphor. Other roads will connect Nemawar 
with Kataphor and the Dhar State border, Satwas, Kannod 
and Harangaon and Ajnas and Khategaon. Perries are 
maintained by the State at Nemawar and Fatebgarh during 
the rainy season. 
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The people. In 1820 tlie Nemawar possessions of Indore were not qmte 
Ocnsua of g^me as at present. The ma id of ^ emawar, 

i820a.ndi8Si.i,.'._- j^^taphor, Satwas and Harangaon, however had a 


Census of 
1B91. 


Census of 
190L 


Towns and 
villages. 


Sex. 


Keligion. 


Castes and 
classes. 


Occupations. 


Language and 
literacy. 


population of 24,692 living m 94 villages, 
returns were Irept. 

In 1891 the population numbered 97,363, giving a density 
of 104 persons to the square mile. The number o. towns and 
villages was 375. 

In this census the results of the famine of 1899-1900 were 
well brought out. The population numbered 74,568 persons 
«mn<^ a density of 70 persons to the square mile-a de- 
crease of 11 per cent, on the 1891 figures. 

The zila contains 398 towns and villages, of which 2 vil- 
lages have a population of over 2,000, 7 of over 1,000 and 
17 of over 500. The average village population was 221. 

The zih will probably develop rapidly when the new 
communications are opened, and the neiit census should shew 
a mailv-ed improvement. 

The total number of males was 37,374 and of females 
37,194 giving 995 females to every 1,000 males. 

’ ’Hindus numbered 60,531 or 67 per cent of popida- 
tion • the Animistic tribes, chiefly Gonds, followed with lo,_io7 
or 21 per cent., Musalmans 7,022 and Jains 728. Comparative 
figures are not forthcoming. 

The most prominent Hindu castes are Ahirs 1,318, Balais 
4,422, Banias 5,596, Chamars 3,585, Gujars 4,430 and Jats 
3,642. 

Amon" Muhammadans Shaikhs and Bathaiis predomi- 
nate and '’among Animists Gonds, Korkus and Minas. 

The prevailing occupations are agricultural and pastoral 
and 'general labour; those following agriculture number 
11,220 with 12,330 dependents, and general labourers 11,491 
with 4,062 dependents. 

Tbe prevailing dialects are Himari (632) and Malivi 
(4,269) and Hindi-Nimari mixed (68,000). 


The total number of literates was 3,001 including^ 2 


Alieaatod 

lands. 


ActBainistra- 
tion and 
rovenne. 


women. Of tbe literate persons 27 had a knowledge of English. 

The important jlgars in the zila are those of Chhatra 
Sin^h son of the Hirapur Thakur, of Umrao Singh of Bajor, 
Sardar Singh of Kakaddi, Godar Singh of Dehri and Ealwant 
Rao Pindurang of Satwas. 

The zMa staff is compo^ of the sUbah who resides at 

Kannod' in Of fwgams and six th&nadars. 
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Tlie stibah is a district magistrate and is chief adminis- 
trative and executive official of the zila ; tlie mnlns exercise 
siffi ordinate magisterial powers, the thdfiaddTs being revenue 
officials only. 

The chief judicial authority is the district and sessions 
judge who resides at Satwas. The civil judge’s work of the 
farganas is carried on by munsifs with varying powers. 

The zila is divided into three farganas with headquarters 
at Khategaon, Kataphor and Eannod. 

Up to 1904, the isolated pargana of Alampurwas for ad- 
ministrative purposes included in this It is now sepa- 
rately administered from headquarters. 

The revenue in early days is not known. In the first l?iscal 
settlement of 1865 the zila was assessed at Es. 86,073, on 
its revision in 1881 at Es. 1,76,085. Under the arbitrary 
methods of enhancement passed between 1881 and 1900 
the demand was raised to the impossible figure of 2*7 lakhs. 

The present settlement is not yet concluded, and it is 
impossible to say yet what the demand will be. 

The is divided for police purposes into five circles with Police, 
six ilidnds at Panigaon, Harangaon, Eklera, Nemawar, Kharia, 
and Golpura. The force numbers 189 of all ranks. 

No Imperial offices have yet been openedS but State offices Post office?, 
are located at nine villages. The nearest Imperial post office 
is at Bandia, one mile from Nemawar village, and the nearest 
telegraph office at Harda, 16 miles away. 

There are eight schools in the zila with 505 scholars. ^Sduoation. 
Of these schools five are upper and three lower primary. 

There are no girls’ schools as yet. 

A 1st class European dispensary was opened at Kannod in Nodical. 
1862, and vaidie dispensaries have been started in Nemawar, 

Satwas, Kataphor, Harangaon and Khategaon. 

The earliest reference to the zila is made by Eashid-ud-din, 

' quoting Al-Biruni who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni; 
and travelled over much of Central India. He remarks 
'' from Dhar south you come to Mahu-mahra (Maheshwar) 

“ at a distance of 20 parsangas ; thence toKundaki (Khand- 
'' wa) 20, thence to Nemawar, on the banks of the Narbada 

His route is not easy to determine, but he appears to have 
struck southwards from Dhar to the Vindhyas and then to 

^ Since the writing of this account, the Ooyernment of India took over 
.the postal arrangements of the State, 

2 ,E. M. H..J, 60. • ' 
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have skirted the scarp and descended by one of the numerous 
passes leading to Maheshwar, to have crossed the river to 
Khandwa, and then again turned north. In Akbar’s time 
this tract was included in the sarlar Handia o£ the Malwa 
a?i 5 aA;Nemawar,SatwasandRajor, being the headquarters of 
mahah?' 

Nothing more is known of the history of the zila until the 
18th century, when it was in the possession of the Gond 
zamindciT-^ of Ginnurgarh. 

The Gonds were subdued by Dost Muhammad of Bhopal 
about 1722 and the district remained a part of Bhopal State 
for some years. During the rule of Dost Muhammad’s weak 
successors the land passed to the Mughals and was again in- 
corporated in the Malwa Siibah. 

In February 1739, the Nizam was defeated by the Peshwa 
near Bhopal and signed the convention of Barai Sarai (24^ 44^ 
N. 74° 35' E.) near Berasia, by which he, as shhaMclr of Malwa, 
undertook to secure the for the Peshwa and 

to use his best endeavours to obtain a grant of 50 lakhs from 
the Emperor.2 By this convention the Handia sarhcir 
passed, with others, into the power of the Peshwa. The 
invasion of Nadir Shah, the sacking of Delhi (Feb. 1739), and 
the general confusion which followed on this event postponed 
the actual acquisition of these lands which appear to have 
really passed to the Peshwa between 1740 and 1745, most 
probably 1745 when he received the formal concession 
of the deputy-governorship from the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah.® The Peshwa’s officers carried on the administration 
of the zila until 1782 when the lands composing it were 
divided between Sindhia and Holkar, the former acquiring 
Satwas, and the latter Kataphor, The Nemawar and Eajor 
parganas were shared between them, while Harangaon was 
held by both on a system of joint jurisdictionA 

As early as 1794 the Pindaris first obtained a footing 
on this region.® In 1806 the famous Pindari leader, Karim 
Khan, was in possession of Satwas, which he held of Sindhia, 


1 Blochmann ; Ain — ii, 207. 

2 G. D. i., 401, Mai: <7. 70. Malcolm, it should be noted, makes two 

mistakes. Firstly the convention was signed on 26th Ramzan 1152 A.Il. 
(Feb. 1738), a whole year before Nadir Shah sacked Delhi, and not after. 
Secondly, he attributes it to Ealaji Raji Eao, whereas it was concluded by 
his father Raji Rao (I) who died in 1740. 

3 G. D. i, 499. 

4 A letter from Ahalya Bai to Tukoji Rao, dated 17th Sawal 1192 A 
(loth June 1791), refei*s to this partition and its incompleteness at that 
date which was causing much trouble to the cultivators. (Old Maheshwar 

f records). 

& Frinsep, i, 32 to 68. 
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He was, however, imprisoned^ in that year by his master and 
his lands resumed. About the same time Chitu Pindari or 
Nawab Chitu, as he is called by the people in these parts, 
settled at Satwas and Nemawar. In 1815 he received samds 
from Sindhia for five districts including those of Satwas and 
Nemawar, but in fact controlled the whole of the area com- 
prised in the present zila, Chitu ^ was a native of Mewat 
who had been adopted by Kunwar Khan Pindari. He rapidly 
rose to the front rank, and in 1804 was given the title of 
Nawab by Sindhia, calling himself Nawab Muhammad Kanad 
Khan, miistaBm-jang,^ In 1817, he was at the head of a force 
of 8,000 horse, 600 foot and 10 guns. He was hunted down 
and perished in the jungle of Ahirwas.^ After the war these 
districts were restored to Sindhia and Holkar. In 1844, 
Sindhia assigned his districts to the British Government for 
the upkeep of the Gwalior Contingent, and they remained 
under British rule till 1861 when they were made over to 
Holkar in exchange for certain lands held by him in the 
Deccan. 

Kannod {Rdjor) pargana. — A pargam forming the cen- 
tral portion of the zila lying between 22^ 25' and 22° 61' N. 
and 76° 40' and 77° 0' E. It contains 277 square miles of land 
and 111 villages. Its annual land revenue is Rs. 91,817* 
Kannod is the headquarters of the fafgam. In Ain4* 
AJchari Raj or is included in the mahah of sarkdr Handia in 
the suhah of Malwa. 

Population was in 1901, 21,696 (males 10,893, females 
10,803). Of these Hindus numbered 14,490 or 67 per cent., 
Jains 181, Musalmans 2,840, and Animists 4,185. 

The principal villages are : — Kannod (3,645), Ajnas (1,087), 
Baodikhera (913), Nanasa (643), and Dhuria (830). 

The northern part of the pargana is hilly. The Dhatiini 
river forms the western boundary of the pargana and receives 
the tributary waters of Kasaram and Bareti. Other rivers 
are the Bagdi, )Soti, and Kisner. The Dhatuni joins the Nar- 
bada between Mel-Piplia and Fatehgarh. 

No railway passes through the pargana. A metalled 
road is being constructed from Kamiod to Nemawar, in con- 
tinuation of the British Harda-Handia road and will ultimate- 
ly pass on to Indore via Dhantalao-ghat. 

The land was first surveyed and assessed in 1806, the next 
settlement being made in 1876 ; a revised settlement is now m 
progress.. 

1 Broughton : “ Letters.’* 

2 Mai.: (7. /. ii. 358 ff, Frinaep — %bid^ G. D. ii, 590. 

3 Blacker’s : Memoirs of the imr of 1817-1818. 

^ Ahirwas is said to be a deserted Tillage in Nimanpur, 
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Kataphor (Kmta'phor) pargana— A pargamlying in the 
•western part of the Nemawar ztla het-ween 22° 17' and 22° 49' 
N. and 76°29' and 76° 50' E. It contains 156 villages with an 
area of 465 square miles and a total revenue of Es. 1,01,207. 

Population, 1901, 26,477 (males 13,286, females 13,191), 
comprising 16,948 i^dus or 60 per cent., 203 Jains, 2,890 
Musalmans and 7,436 Animists or 28 per cent. 


The pargana was formed in 1904 by the amalgamation 
of the two parganas of Satwas and Kataphor. 

After the conquest of Malwa by the Marathas the Kataphor 
pargana fell to Malhar Eao Holkar, and Satwas to Sindhia, 
who ceded it to the British with whom it remained from 1844 
to 1861. In 1861 it passed to Holkar. In 1800, two brothers 
Naro Janardan and Dhondo Janardancame into the pargana 
and dispersed the Pmdarxs who then held the land. They 
continued to hold it in ijdra for many years. 




The northern and western portions are hilly and covered 
with jungle but the eastern and part of the southern sections 
are mostly plain. That part of the southernmost section, 
however, which borders on Chandgarh is hea-vdly clothed in 
jungles and forms part of the forest once kno'wn as ‘Sitaban.’ 

The Dhatuni river lies on the east and the Khari in the 
west. The Chandkesar, tributary to the Dhatuni, also tra- 
verses it. 


There are three tJidnds in the pargana 'with headquarters 
at Satwas, Kharia and Panigaon. 

Principal places in the pargana are Satw^ (1,743), Kataphor 
(1,616), Leheki (1,216), Panigaon (1,032), Namanpur (844), 
Atwas (683), Bai (681) and Mohai (661). 

The first settlement was made in 1865, another was made 
in 1877, and a revised settlement is now in progress. 

No railway or metalled road passes through the pargana. 

Nemawar pargana.— -A pargana in the east of the zikt 
containing 131 villages lying between 22° 29' and 22° 53' N. 
and 76° 62' and 77° 13' E. It has an area of 327 square miles 
and a revenue of Rs, 1,72,877. 

Population was in 1901, 26,395 (males 13,196, females 
13,200), epapiising 20,093 or 76 per cent. Hindus, 344 or 
1 per cent., Jains, 1,292 Musalmans or 4 per cent., and 4,666 
or 18 ner cent. Animists. 


This pargam was formed in 1 901 by combining the former 
Nemawar and Harangaon pargana?. It is mentioned as a 
mahal nlsarJcdr TimAhm the Ain-i-Aklari. 

; The is named after the chief village which is so 

^ ' namM. , It apj«to:t0 ,hi6Te been originally called Nabhapur 
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in the Narbada Ptirm* Al-Bimni mentions travelling from 
Dbar to Nemawar, and it was probably a place of importance 
under the Paramara Kings oi Malwa, in whose time the fine 
Jain temple at Kemawar village was erected. In 1892, some 
Jain images were found bearing inscriptions of Samvat 1185 
or 1128 A.D. In Akbar’s time the 'pargana formed part of 
the sarhdr Handia of subah of Malwa. It was under the 
Peshwa from 1740 to 1745, but in the distribution of the 
villages of the Panch Mahals, as the Nemawar district was 
then called, part of it went to Sindhia. In the early years 
of the 19th century Chitu, the famous Pindari leader, made 
Nemawar his head-quarters for a time, and at the dasahra of 
1815 the largest band of the Pindaris ever assembled at one 
point was collected together. Part of the pargana was assign- 
ed in 1844 for the upkeep of the Sindhia’s contingent. After 
the mutiny, however, it remained under British control 
antil 1861 when it was made over to Holkar in exchange for 
certain lands held b}^ him in the Deccan. 

The northern section, which lies in Vindhyan range, is 
hilly, but the southern portion is being plain, reaching down 
to the Narbada. 

The Narbada is the only important river. Other streams 
are the Kakedi, Jamner, Anmer, Kisner, Gomi and Bagdi, 
all of minor importance. 

The average rainfall is 28 inches. 

There are two ibdnds in the pargana at Nemawar and Har- 
angaon. 

The pargana headquarters are at Khategaon where the 
armn in charge resides. 

A settlement was ejected in 1865 and another settlement 
in 1876 which expired in 1890. A revised settlement is now 
in progress. 

A metalled road from Nemawar, in continuation of Harda- 
Handia road, is being constructed and will run through the 
pargana as far as Kannod and Kataphor, ultimately passing 
via Dhantalao-ghat to Indore. 

Ferries are kept at Nemawar and Bijalgaon to cross on 
Narbada during the rains. 

Nimar zila. — The Nimar zila is the southernmost portion Boundaries 
of the Indore State and lies between 21° 22' and 22° 35' north and area- 
latitude and 74° 35' and 76° 18'' east longitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 76 miles, and from north to 
south 81 miles. Excepting the outlying parganas of Chi- . 
khalda and Lawani^ which are under the Bhopawar Agency, 
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the whole zila is in the political charge of the Eesident at 
Indore. 

It forms a continuous block of country, with the exception 
of the ‘pargams of Ohikhalda and Lawani and some villages of 
Sendwa. It encloses in its northern section the Bagaud 
pargam of Dewas State and the British pargana of Manpur. 

The area of the zila is 3,87 1 square miles, of which 3 are 
urban and 3,868 rural. It is bounded on the north by the 
Vmdhya range, on the south by the Satpuras, which divide it 
from Khandesh. On the east lie the Dhar pargam of Mman- 
pur-Makrar and the British districts of Khandwa and Khan- 
desh ; on the west lie parts of the Khandesh District and the 
Bai-wani State. The isolated parganas of Ohikhalda and 
Lawani are intermingled with villages of the Kukshi and Bagh 
parganas of Dhar and Gwalior, respectively. 

The zila includes most varied tracts of country, wild forest- 
clad hills, rich alluvial tracts, and long stretches of barren 
plain and low rocky hills. From east to w’est, parallel with the 
Karbada, lie well marked belts of country. In the centre is the 
rich Narbada valley ; in the south the Satpuras, and in the 
north the great scarp of the Vindhyan system. In the south 
the range lies from 30 to 40 miles from the river while in the 
north the Vindhyas approach to within 14 or 15 miles. A 
good general idea of the Narbada valley and its enclosing 
hills is given in the description quoted below. The view is 
that seen from Jam-ghat on the Vindhyan scarp. 

“ It was morning. Standing on one of the loftiest spurs of 
the Vindhyas, we were looking doTO on the valley of the 
Narbada, 2,000 feet below. The sun had Just cleared the 
lowlying mists, and sweeping up the long vista, unfolded a 
lovely panorama of miniature lake, dense woodland, and green 
and golden grain fields. Behind us like a rampart stretched 
out on either hand the great hiU sides ; while far away in the 
melting distance rose, in dull grey, the parallel range of the 
Satpuras, these two guarding like lofty^walls, the garden valley 
of Nimar. 

“ As the mist rolled away, there peeped up out of the dark- 
ness at our feet a group of humble villages, mere broken patches 
of dull-faded thatch, red tiled roof and yellow straw pile. 

_ Beyond these, field and village followed in quick 

succession, and so close together that we could barely dis- 
tinguish T^ere the trees of one parted from those of another. 
As the air cleared we could see still farther, the melting mist 
unveUmg^not single villages but groups, some clustered to- 

getherjini^the river bottoms others banked on the hillsides 
but still more fading into mdeflniteness against the greys and 
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greens of the .richly clad soil, and only distinguished by some 
conspicuous temple-dome, tank or other landmark well-known 

to our guides The wheat was just ripening, and its 

yellow patches stood out in sharp contrast to the brilliancy 
of the flowering poppy fields, the bright green of the sugar- 
cane, and the darker hued gram and jowar. Here and there 
cultivation was interrupted by stretches of rugged jungle or 
deep ravines, but oftener by clumps of noble trees, mangoes 
and pipal, banyan and imli, each clump marking a village. 
Eight up into the rocks of the foot hills flowed this sea of culti- 
vation, the necessity of man extracting, by means of irriga- 
tion, what unaided Nature refused to yield.”^ 

The principal rivers are the Narbada, the Beda, Kunda 
Deb, Goi, Sukta, Anser, Aner, Arunwati, Kanar, Choral, Man, 
Uri-waghni and Hatani. There are large tanks at Clioli, 
Warla, Surpala and Mandleshwar. At Barwaha there is a 
well known spring called Ncigeshwar-lca-Jmnd, while at Muham- 
madpur the Sagar-Bhagar spring and at the foot of the 
Tazdinwali peak the TakJcia-pdni spring are held sacred. 
Near Warla is a hot spring called the Unab Deo. It is sul- 
phurous in character. 

The whole of the tract lies mainly in the basaltic region, 
but here and there outcrops of sandstone and calcareous rock 
occur, as near Barwaha, Along the Narbada valley there is 
much alluvium. No minerals except building stone have as 
yet been worked, but it is hoped that manganese may be dis- 
covered. In former days iron was worked near Barwaha. 

The forests of Nimar are very extensive and valuable, 
especially those in the Khargon pargana and generally south 
of the Narbada. They comprise every variety of growth. 
Much of this forest, however, has been very badly damaged by 
ruthless treatment and will take years to recover. The best 
sections lie in the Silu and Warla parganas where teak up to 4 
feet in girth and Terminalia of 5 feet and over, Anogeissus 
lati folia of 5 feet and Dalbergia latifolia of 4 feet are common. 
Anjan {Hardwickia hinata) forms nearly pure forest in 
Sendwa and Bhikangaon, The forests along the Ehandesh 
border were once very fine, but the cultivators of British 
Khandesh have been allowed to do as they like, with dis- 
astrous results. The hills in Bhikangaon have been denuded 
of all but anjan. North of Khargon in Balakwara and 
Kasrawad there is little save brushwood. 

The part of Nimar north of the Narbada, though well 
wooded, contains little or no forests of real value, saM {Bos- 
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rainfalL 
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Agriculture 
and trade. 


Crops 


Irrigation. 


Famine* 


wellia aiicl moMm {Odimwoiwf) with anogeissus acacia 

and other common forms predominating. The hills to the 
east of Manpiir bear much teak^ and near Choral and Barwaha 
it is of good quality. 

The larger animals such as tiger and bison (both Gaevus 
gaums and Bubalus arni) were once common, but are now 
very scarce. Panther and samhar are occasionally found. 
Pish abound in the Narbada while the ordinary wild fowl are 
met with everywhere. 

The climate varies with elevation. In the villages between 
the hills it is very oppressive in the hot weather, while the cold 
weather is of short durp/tion. The rainfall averages 23 inches. 
In 1899, the famine year, only 6 inches were recorded, while 
in 1903, 29 were registered. 

The MmM breed of cattle is reared by local agriculturists. 
A bullock costs from Rs. 50 to 150, a cow from 20 to 40, The 
jungles afiord ample pasture land. A census of cattle gave 
bullocks 84,617, cows 190,590, buffaloes 43,160, horses and 
ponies 3,107, sheep and goats 46,739. 

The soil varies considerably in different parts. Along the 
Narbada valley a large area of fertile alluvial soil is met with, 
while in the hills themselves the detritus which collects in the 
valleys often affords excellent land. The agriculturists of 
Nimar are noted for their industry and often produce far 
better crops from less promising soils than their more favoured 
but less hardworking brethren of Malwa. The implements 
used are heavier in make than those of Malwa, the soil being 
much stiffer. In the hills the inhabitants are mostly Bhils 
who do very little cultivation. 

Of the total area of the zila 217,600 acres are ordinarily 
under cultivation, of which 12,100 are double cropped. The 
proportion of cultivated to total area is thus 8 per cent. 

Of the cropped area, khanf sowings cover 274,300 acres 
and rabi 43,400 acres. The chief Icharlf crops are jowdr 
(65,500), cotton (74,900), bdjra (32,000), and tuar (23,100) ; and 
the principal mbi sowings — ^wheat (24,200), gram (11,400), 
linseed (4,200) and tobacco (400). 

Irrigation is practised not only with poppy, sugarcane 
and garden produce, as in Malwa, but also with wheat, gram 
and maize. Water is drawn from wells and orhis mainly. 
The irrigated area amounts to 10,900 acres. 

In 1881 and 1896 considerable distress was experienced in 
Nimar, In 1899 famine appeared. The first farganas to 
suffer were Chikhalda .. „and Lawani, ,. , It gra*^dually spread 
through the whole zila, Relief ’^as freely given, poor houses 
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being:, opened and works started, -while Es. 42,000 were dis- 
tributed in toMam loans. 

The rates of daily wages ruling in the district for sldlled Wages-and 
labour are frona 6 to 10 annas, for unskilled labour from 2 prices, 
to 6 annas, and the average cart hire is Rs. 1-4-0. Women 
are paid at half the rate for males. Sanawad and Barwaha 
are the most flourishing marts of the district and the great 
development of ginning factories and cotton presses, and the 
vicinity of railway lines at the former place have led to a 
rapid rise in the wages of all classes. At Barwaha, which is 
also on the railway, wages are higher than in other parts of the 
zila. The agricultural labourers are generally paid in kind. 

The carpenter, blacksmith and barber also receive a share 
of the -village grain ; about 6 or 12 chaukls of grain annually 
for each plough in the -village. 

The following are the prices of food grains in seers per 
rupee : — s ' 




1881 

1891 

1901 

1905 
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Name of staples. 

o 

bO 

1 

i 
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o 
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bo 
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c 

bO 

1 

W 

Ai 




nzj 





u 
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d 

s 
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1 

S 
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Wheat . 


13—0 

12—0 

10—0 

10—4 

15—0 

6—6 

16 

12—6 

Kice 



10—0 


8—2 


6—6 

7 

7 

Jo war , 


2S— 0 

27—6 

24—0 

26-0 

36-: — ^0 

18—2 

38 

16 

Makka . 


20—0 

56 — 5 

10—0 

34—0 

30—0 

11—4 


' 

Bajra , 


28—0 

22—3 

23—0 

18—5 

20—0 

12—7 


16—0 

Gram , 


14—0 


13—0 

■ 

15—0 

\ ■}'- 


15—0 

Tuar 


17—7 

9—0 

12—0 

8—0 

14—0 

. 4-r-O 


i':,:;' i:' 

Tilli 


11—0 

• * 

14—0 

■. . ■ 

lO'^— 0 




AM 


12—0 


9—0 



■•I*'"' 



Sal 


24-6 


'23—0 

» . ■■ 

25—0 




Cotton , 


10-0 


7—0 

* . 


• ’’■'A*' ■ 



Salt . 


10—0 

i ;; 8— sj 

!■ 11—0' 

8—5 

8— 0| 

8—0 




Cotton g inning and pressing at certain centres and the Manufao- 
preparation pf coarse cloth and blankets are carried on in the tnre .and 
zUa. At Maheshwar, an industry in the preparation of fine 
lugras and dJhotn of muslin -with ornamental borders is 
carried on. . 

Six ginning factories have been opened, four at Sanawad, 
one at Karai, and one at Nisarpur. two cotton presses have , 
been established at Sanawad. ; , 
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The number of employees and other details are given 
below : — 


Hakds 

EMPLO'YEB. 


Name of Factory. 


Nature of 
work. 


Sir KasHrao Dada’s 
Ginning Factory No. I. Ginning 

Ditto No. 11. . 

Jaykisan Gopikisan 
Ginning Factory . 

Jasrup Bejanath Gin- 
ning Factory . . 

Haji Ibrahim Haji 

Wayudin Press , Press 

Gopi Kisan Press . 


26 32 

35 40 



h— — 



Vd 

4 . 


to 

■ a>',. 

o 

^ <U 

B 


— 


<D 


32 

10 

90 

1902 

40 


.. 

*-• 

4S 

10 

60 

1903 

46 

10 

80 

1004 

1 

, 10 

j 

47' 

1001 

i 

7 

50 

1904 


Communi- 

cation. 






Trade is as yet little developed owing to the jungly nature 
of most of the zila^ want of good roads and the distance of the 
railway. 

The chief exports are grain, glil, tilU, and cotton ; and the 
principal imports, salt, sugar, piece goods, tobacco, metal and 
kerosine oil. 

Exports are carried by cart to the railway at Kiiandwa. 
The chief centres of trade are the pargana headquarters 
and Muhammadpur, Gogaon, Bhikangaon, Un, Barud, and 
Balakwara. 

The Eajputana Malwa Eailway skirts the eastern border 
of the zila, the stations of Barwaha, Sanawad and Mukhtiara 
lying within it, while those of Khandwa and Mortakka in 
British India are conveniently near. 

Two Imperial metalled roads traverse the zila, the Agra- 
Bombay and Khandwa-Nimach roads. The former passes 
through the Sendwa Brahmangaon and Maheshwar and the 
latter through the Sanawad, Bhikangaon and Barwaha 
parganob\ At Barwaha the Narbada is crossed by a fine 
bridge used by both the railway and carts. The State roads 
which have been or are being constructed are those from 
Khargon to Sanawad (46 miles), Barwaha to Mandleshwar 
and Maheshwar meetmg the Agra-Bombay road ; Mandlesh- 
war across the river J^asrawad to Khargon ; Gogaon to 
Muhammadpur > Khargon to Bhikangaon and Sendwa ; 
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Khargon to Bliikaiigaoa ; Maheshwar to Mhow ma Jam- 
ghat ; Jam to Mukhtiara ma Bagaud ; Tonki to La want ; 
and several short feeders from Barud to Khargon and 
Brahmangaon to Thikri and Talwara. 

Weekly markets are held in all large villages, the biggest Markets, 
is that at Mandleshwar where a considerable sale of cattle 
takes place. Other important markets are held at Tembala 
and Khargon. 

k large number of fairs is held in the zila, a list is appended Fairs, 
below : — 


Place 

Month and day 

_ 

In honour of ! 

! 

How long 
existing. 

CKlioti 

Baisdlch, lunar 15th. 

Bhairon 


Piplia 

Aghan „ 

Kalu MaharaJ 

21 years. 

Sasabarda 

Oliait „ 

RemikaDevi 

♦ * 

Miiltbau . 

BaisdhJi, lunar 9th . 

AsapuriDevi 

40 years. 

Limbolia . 

Aghan^ lunar 15th . 

Bhairon 

22 „ 

Bijasani . 

Chaif, luimr 9 th . 

Devi . 

30 „ 

Dawana . 

Kimwd)\ lunar 15th. 

Bhaosing . 

75 „ 

Chbatai klmrd . 

Ohait, lunar l 4 th . 

Renuka I) cVI 


Jamlya 

Baisdkh 

Shri Bhilat Maharaj 


Barud 

Magli . . i 

Bhairon 


Balakwara 

Last Sunday of the 
bright half o^BaisdTcli, 

Bharion 


Khajiirl . 

lunar 15th 

Singaji (Saint) 

Very okl. 


Mdglh, lunar l2th 

Shi'I Rankest war 
Mahadev. 

50 years. 

Mubammadpur • 

Cliaity lunar 15th . 

ShrlMaruti 


Basnawal . 

Baudhh, lunar 15th. 

Shri Takshak Ma- 
haraj. 

Very old. 

Silii . • . 

Sdwayi . 

Tazdin wall (Saint) 

, , 

Ratlioli {In ami). 

Chait, lunar 5-9th . 

Suka Baba (Saint) 

•• 


The first (incomplete) census was taken in 1820 by Sir Tho people. 
John Malcolm and gave a population of 32,135. In 1881 no 
zila figures were tabulated. In 1891, the population was issi'and 
299,160, giving a density of 88 persons per square mile, the 
districts north of the river then forming the Mandleshwar 
zila^ having a density of 143, while those south of it only had 
53 to the square mile. Towns and villages numbered 1,144. 

In this census all statistics were recorded. The total Census of 
population amounted to 257,110, giving a density per square 
mile of 66 persons. The diminution in population was not so 
severe in this as in many parts of the State. 

Of the total number of three towns and 1,500 villages Urban and 
three had a population of over 5,000, Khargon (7,624), 
Maheshwar (7,042), and Barwaha (5,902) ; two of between ^ 

5,000 and 2,6ob ; and 20 of between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 79 of 
between 500 and 1,000 ; and 971 of under 500. Each house 
contained on an average five persons. 
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Houses are usually of mud with tiled or thatched roofs. 
The Bhilslive in huts of bamboo roofed with grass. In towns 
better buildings are met with, the new State offices and in- 
spection bungalows being well built brick structures. ^ 

Of the total population 1.32,312 were males and 124,798 
females, giving 94 females to 100 males. 

Classified by religion there were 183,721 Hindus, or 71 per 
cent., 2,338 Jains, 15,046 Musalmans, 20 Christians, 55,894 or 
21 per cent. Animists and 91 others. The Animist percentage 
is the highest of any zih in the State. 

Castes and The different castes and classes returned numbered 217. 
elassos. predominating classes are Brahmans (12,739), Ahirs 

(11,878), Guiars (9,007), Banias (4,781), Balais (25,822), 
Bhils (25,221) and BMlalas (23,291). 

Occupations, Agricultural and pastoral occupations provide pursuits for 
48,471 persons with 63,225 dependents, general and field labour 
for 40,773 workers with 37,194 dependents. 

Language prevailing languages are Nimari (109,043), Hindi 

and hteracy. 

Of the population 8,324 or 3 per cent, were literate, 
including 73 fem.ales. 

Alienated Tjie onlv important jdglrs in the zila are those of Rana 

Nahar Singh of Chainpur, Mitawal and BalvantRao Govind 
Bhuskutte, Sar Mandtoi of sariarBijagarh and Raja Ganpat 
Singh of Dahi. 

The zila is in charge of a siibah who is district magistrate 
and chief e.veciitive officer of the charge. He is assisted by a 
mib svbah stationed at Mandleshwar and aml-ns in charge of 
'parganas. The s^baits headquarters are at Khargon. 

The chief judicial authority is the district and the sessions 
Judge who exercises a general supervision over subordinate 
courts. 

Up to 1904 there were two zUas with headquarters at Mand- 
leshwar and Khargon. In October of the year mentioned 
they were amalgamated to form the present Nimar zila, the 
parganas being reduced from 16 to 11. The naib siihih at 
Mandleshwar now controls the Maheshwar, Barwaha, 
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The appended table gives the 'parganas and thana-n — 


Pargana . 

Thana. 

Kiiargon 

, . ■ ■ , ■ . 

(Vn 

3 Muliammadpiir 
^ BarM 

Brahmangaon 

« • • . ■ 

rKhurampur 

|Balakwara 

Kasrawad 

. . . 

( Balakwara 

J^Mardana 

Bliilkangaon 


( Kliurgaon 

Champin’ 



^Kakarda 

Maiieshwar . 


) Dhargaon 
(Karlu 

Sendwa 


fSegaon 
\ Warla 

Silu 

. ... 

Dhanli 

Barwalia 


CBalwara 
( KatkUt 
(“Singhana 

Chikhalda . 

, . , , , ■ * . 

< Dehri 
(.Nisarpur 

Lawani 

. . . 

Umar ban 

Sanawad 

• . • * - 



The thclnds are under the thanadcifs who are revenue offi- 
cials only. 

The zila was first settled in 1865, the demand being fixed Settlements, 
at 4*4 lakhs, in 1881 it was revised, and finally the revenue 
demand rose to 9*1 lakhs, which was far more than the country 
could bear. A new settlement is now in progress of which 
the results are not yet available. The current demand is 9*19 
lakhs. 

The police number 467 of all grades under two district PoUco. 
inspectors, who are stationed at Mandleshwar and Khargon. 

The police stations number 12. Villages are watched by the 
ckauJcMdrs who are under the amlns^ but are required to give ^ 
the police all assistance. 

A district jail is maintained at Mandleshwar in the fort, jaiL 
There are also 20 lock-ups and a fargana jail at Khargon, 

Imperial post offices have been opened at Barwalia, offices. 
Chikhalda, Mandleshwar, Sanawad, and Singhana and 24 
State offices in important villages. 

Municipalities are located in Khargon, Barwafia, Sanawad, Municipal 
Mandleshwar, and Sendwa. They derive a small income from 
local taxations on houses and cart-loads of goods. The Darbar 
also makes grants from State funds. The president, vice- 
president and secretary are local officials. 
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EducatioB. The zila contains 24 schools, 3 being located in Khargon* 
The pupils number about 1,550 boys and 40 girls, the latter 
attending the only girls’ school in the zila at Mandleshwar. 

Dispeiiisaries. A dispensary was opened at Khargon in 1852. At present 
there are 19 dispensaries in the zila, 6 being under hospital 
assistants and the rest under Vaidyas. 

History. The tract in which this district lies has always been im- 

portant historically. From the earliest days the great routes 
from the south to the north have traversed it. In the Buddhist 
books two routes to Ujjain are mentioned, one passing along 
the western side of the district and crossing the Narbada op- 
posite Mahissati, the modern Maheshwar, and the other on 
the west which crossed at Chikhalda and passed up north- 
wards through Baghjiii Gwalior State. ^ In Mughal days also 
the main route to Agra and Dehli passed along much the same 
line as the eastern Buddhist route, crossing the river at the 
ford of Akbarpur now Khalghat. The line of this route is- 
still often indicated by the terminations sarai (rest-houses) 
mcl chatiM (guard house) attached to village named. The 
principal stages mentioned by travellers are, Bhikangaon, 
Khargon, Gogaon, Multhan and Akbarpur. 


In the fastnesses of Nimar, the aboriginal tribes who were 
retreating before the Aryan invaders found a last refuge, their 
representatives the Bhils, Gonds and Korkus being to this day 
the principal inhabitants of the tract. The district, which lies 
outside Malwa, the great Vindhyan scarp forming the southern 
boundary of that plateau, includes most of the ancient Prdnt 
Nimar, the country Ijing along the Narbada valley between 
70^ and 77^ Fi. which has always been noted for its great ferti- 
lity. In the third century A.D. the northern part of the 
district was under the Haihayas (KalacJiiiris) who mside 
Mahishmati (now Maheshwar) their capital. The history of 
this tribe is not quite clear. They appear to have first settled 
near Maheshwar about 249 A.D. After a time they were 
driven eastwards and acquired much of Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand. From the 9th to the 12th century the 
Paramaras of Malwa held the country and have left numerous 
traces of their rule in the Jain temples, now mostly ruined, 
which lie scattered throughout the tract, as at lJn, Harsud, 
Singhana and Deola. The Muhammadans under Ala-ud-din 
first appeared in the district in 1294, while Malik Kafur 
marched through this region in 1306, but apparently without 
effecting any conquest.^ Tradition always ascribes the rule 
over the greater part of Nimar to the AMr or Gauli (Gaoli) 




1 B^ddhiM. India, 103, 
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Rajas in the 14th century. Their origin is obscure but their 
rule is undoubtedly a fact. Whether they were descended 
from the Yadavas of Devagiri or came south from the country 
between Gwalior and Jhansi, still called Ahirwara, is uncer- 
tain. They were no doubt descended from the Abhiras of 
Ptolemy.^ In 1370 Piroz Tughlak made over the districts 
round Khandesh and Nimar to an Arab adventurer, Malik 
Raja Faruld. His successor Malik Nazir in 1400 seized 
Asirgarh fort by treachery from Asa, the Alilr chief of this 
region. The foundation of this fort is always ascribed to Asa 
from whom it is also said to derive its name. As, however, it 
existed long previous to his day, being mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, this tradition is erroneous.^ Of 19,571 Ahirs and 
7,463 Gaolis enumerated in Central India in 1901, 11,878 
and 2,478 respectively were found in Nimar. About the 
same time as the vsettlement of the Ahirs took place, an 
influx, of Rajputs had occurred. The Chauhans indeed are 
said to have seized Asirgarh, whence they were in 1295 driven 
by Ala-ud-din, who slaughtered almost the whole garrison.^ 
Others who came into this tract at the same time were the 
Rathors of Bhamgarh and Katkut, the Sesodias of Barwani 
and the Tonwaras of Chainpur. 

Prom that time on the district became more or less subject 
to Muhammadan rule. From 1401, the district was held by 
the independent Muhammadan kings of Mandu and the south- 
ernmost parts by the Farukhis till it fell to Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat in 1531. During.the rule of the Stir dynasty the place 
seems to have been of little importance, being held by Bhopat 
Rai who was still holding it when Humayun left Malwa in 
1535, as he then came up and occupied Mandu left empty 
by the retreat of the Mughals.^ It fell to Akhar with Malwa 
in 1562. Pir Muhammad Khan, the successor of Adham 
Khan in the governorship of .Malwa, subdued the tract 
taldng, Bijagarh the principal of all the fastnesses in their 
country^’’ slaughtering its whole garrison. He was, how- 
ever, soon after defeated and drowned while trying to 
cross the Narbada, Nimar was included by Akbar in the 
subah of Malwa, to which tract however, it does not belong 
topographically, its territories being divided between the 
three sarMrs of Bijagarh, Handia and Mandu. It was a wild 
region at this time, large herds of elephants inhabiting its 
forests. The greater part of the district lay in the Bijagarh 


1 Elliot (Beames) races under AMr. Crookes-— Tribes, under Ahlr. 

2 Bombay Gsizetteex—Khandesh, 577. 

3 Rajasthan, i, 437. 

4 1. M. H., iv, 391, vi, 18. 

6 E. M. H., v, 275. 
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safMr the administrative headquarters being at the town of 
Jalalabad (21"^ 42—75° 25') situated at the foot of the Bijagarh 
fort. The fort was built, it is said, by a Gaoli chief Bija, of 
the same tribe as Asa of Asirgarh, in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. In Aiirangzeb’s day most of Nijnar was in- 
cluded in the suhali of Aurangabad. The state of prosperity 
reached by the district in the middle of the 17th century is 
proved by the ruins of numerous mosques, palaces and tombs, 
now buried in jungle, which are scattered over the district. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, however, the Marathas 
entered the district ravaging as far as Dbarampuri in 1690. 
In 1720, the Emperor granted Hhe Peshwa the chauth and 
sardeshmuJcM of the Deccan provinces which included Nimar. 
In the same year Chin Khilich Khan, the first Nizam-ul-mulk , 
revolted and seized this tract among others, defeating the 
Imperial forces at Burhanpur and Balapur.^ Nimar was at 
this time governed by Rustam Beg, a tyrannous officer whom 
the suhah of Aurangabad wished to remove from his post. 
Aware of this, Rustam Beg made over Bijagarh to the Nizam 
and was confirmed in his position of Governor.^ 

In 1739 and 1740, by the treaties of Barai Sarai {Doorai 
.wai)and Muiigi paithan (Mungey petun)this fortress was made 
over to the Peshwa.^ By the arrangement with Ghazi-ud-din 
in 1752 all southern Nimar passed absolutely to the Peshwa, 
and wa;S by 1755 entirely in the bauds of his officers. In 1751, 
Ramchandra Ballal Bhuskutte was put in charge of the tract, 
and his descendants are still Sar-Mandlois of Bijagarh.*^ The 
whole district was at this time overrun by Bhils and little cul- 
tivated. Ramchandra’s methods were sufficiently drastic. 
He instituted a campaign of extermination acfainst the Bhils. 
These people were brought into Khargon and were required 
to give security for good behaviour. On so doing they were 
presented with a special collar to wear. All Bhils who did not 
agree to this were caught and beheaded at the chahutra in 
Khargon. The xoillar to which the victims w'cre bound for 
execution is still extant as also the axe used, and are 
worshipped at the dasahra as emblems of law and order. 
Ramchandra appears to have done his best to restore peace 
and endeavoured to import agriculturists. 

The %ila then contained 32 districts held by the Peshwa, 
Holbar, the Barwani and Dhar Chiefs. The Maratha district, 
were nominally of course all under the Peshwa, but certain dis- 
tricts had been given out in jdgn^ Holkar possessing Sendwa 


1 a. B. i, 394 pp. 

2 E. M. vii, 490. 

"V s: a B. 1^461, 474, 539.’ >'i 

4 Malcolm, Central India, ii, .10. 
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md Nagalwadi and the Barwam Chief, the Dhar Chief and 

being held in jfmr. In 
1768 the Holkar districts were confiscated for bad management, 
but were restored to AhalyaBai in 1769. In these d^s the 

country was in a_^ very disturbed state and the ziTa little 
ciiltn ated. In 1 / 7c , on the weakening of the Peshwa’s power 
the passe_d entmely into the hands of Holkar, Sindhia 
andthePonwarof Dhar, except the districts of Kasrawad, 
Kanapur and Bena, partly because the revenues of these two 
parganm were assigned for the upkeep of Bail Eao’s cenotanh 
at Raver and partly in order that the Peshwa might have some 
control over the passes and fords leading to Malwa. This very 
Maratha method of assigning territory led to the sub 
division of the Mughal maJial of Baswa (Basina) into the 
■parganas of Beria, Sanawad, and Silani, the first being retained 
by the Peshwa and the other two going to Malhar Rao and 
bindliia. It was this complicated sub-division that caused 
protracted discussion after the British succeeded to the 
Peshwa s estates, the question being finally settled onlv in 
1868. From 1760 to 1798 there is nothing to relate. The 
nse of Jaswant Rao Holkar and the constant wars and raiding 

which followed from that time up to 1818 reduced Nirnar to 
the last stage of exhaustion; Holkar, Sindhia and the Pindari 
bands sweeping through the zih without intermission for 
nearly 20 years devastating its fields and driving away its 
inhabitants. 

After the war the parganas of Kasrawad, Kanapur and 
Bena fell to the British. In 1806, however, Kasrawad was 
restored to Holkar. Some trouble was given by a Pindari 
Shaikh DuUah, between 1819 and 1828, and he had to be sup- 
pressed by troops. The BMls also proved intractable until 
treated vuth firmness and kindness. The change from Mara- 
tha cruelty at length had the desired effect and after employ- 
ment was found for them in local Bhil corps no more trouble 
was experienced. 

In 1 823, by the treaty of Gwalior, most of Kimar, which then 
belonged to Smdhia, was placed under British management 
From 1823 to 1867, it remained under British administration 
being from 1860 to 1864 under the Resident at Indore and the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. For the first 
-0 years of this period it was grievously mismanaged, no 
attempt oeing made to repopulate the country or improve its 
condition. Captain French, who was in charge in 1845, in 
Claude Wade’s strictures on the condition of 
the district, remarks that he concurs in these strictures, but 

adds: ‘lam not aware of that officer (Sir C. Wade) having 

aone aught to render it other than he says it is. In fact 
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I have yet to learn that Sir Clatide Wade or any of Ms 
predecessors, Residents at Indore, did anything to ameliorate 
the prospects of Nimard” In 1847 there were still 84-2 
deserted villages. The second ; period of 20 years saw 
rapid improvement in all directions. In 1857, althongh 
some excitement was manifested no severe outbreak took 
place. In 1860, the district was ceded in full sovereignty 
to the British Government. In 1864, it passed under the Cen- 
tral Provinces administration, and Sir Richard Temple was 
able to say I have never yet seen any district in which so 
much has been done by the civil authorities alone for public 
works as Nimar . ’ ’ For the carrpng out of these impro vements 
the names of French, Keatinge and some others are familiar 
in the mouths of the inhabitants as household words. 


While the superior control rested with Resident at Indore 
{after 1854, the Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India), the immediate management was entrusted to an officer 
whose headquarters were at Mandlesluvar, but after its in- 
corporation in the Central Prownces the officer in charge lived 
at Khandwa. 




In 1868, it was made over to Holkar in exchange for certain 
lands held by him in the Deccan and elsewhere and has since 
remained m bis possession. 

Barwaha pargana.— A fargana lying between 22° 9' and 
22° 36^ N. and 75° 53' and 76° 18' E. in the north-east 
corner of the Mmar zUa occupying 327 square miles. It 
contains 201 villages, and its assessment figure is Rs. 1,04,624. 
Barwaha is its headouarters. 


Population was, in 1901, 30,083 (males 15,907, females 
14,176), comprising 26,141 Hindus or 87 per cent., 433 Jains, 
1,342 Musalmans and 2,162 Animists. 

The pargana is named after the town of Barwaha which 
was founded in 1678 A. D. by Rana Stirajmal, an ancestor oi 
the present zamlnidrs (Ranas) of Barwaha. The pargana, 
which came into the possession of Sindhia in 1778, formed part 
of the districts which were made over by him to British 


management in 1823. 


In 1864, it passed entirely into the possession of the British. 
But in the exchange of territories that followed in 1868 
between the British and Holkar, the pargana was made over 
tu Holkar in exchange for lands held by him in the Deccan. 

The pargana is situated in level country skirted by hills 
on the northern and eastern sides. The land is very fertile. 
The country slopes from north to south, all the drainage falling 








cf icth April 1845, p. 60. 
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into the Farbada wliicli flows along its southern boundary. 
The Farbada, which enters the pargana just below Mandhata 
island, is the principal stream. Its tributaries, the Choral, 
Wadhali, Kholar, Gomati and Kanar, also assisting to water 
the pargam. There are tanks at the villages of Balwara, 
Miikhtiara, Jethawaya, Jamanya and Sasalya. There is a 
perennial spring at Barwaha. Being situated in the Fimar 
valley this pargam is subject to higher temperature than those 
lying in Malwa. The climate is healthy and the average rain- 
fall 22 inches. 

The principal places are Barwaha (6,902), Balwara 
(1,136), Piplia-buzurg (703), Jethawaya (636), KMcut (644), 
and Mukhtiara (481). 

There are two (hands at Balwara and Katkut. 

After the pargana was made over to Holkar in 1868, leases 
were granted in 1870 for a term of nine years. This term ex- 
pired in Samvat 1935 or A.D. 1878. Another grant of leases 
was made in 1879 for 15 years. A revised settlement is now in 
progress. 

The Eajputana-Malwa Railway serves the pargana, the 
stations of Mukhtiara and Barwaha lying within its limits. 
This line which was opened for traffic in 1876 crosses the Far- 
bada near Barwaha by a magnificent bridge called the ‘ Holkar 
Farbada Bridge.’ 

The Indore-Khandwa and Barwaha-Maheshwar roads 
also traverse the pargana and connect it with Dhargaon, 
Mandleshwar and Maheshwar. 

Bhikangaon pargana. — A pargana lying in the east of 
the zila between 21"^ 22' and 22° 2' F. and 76° 46' and 
76°12'E. It contains 239 villages and has an area of 503 
square miles. This area does not include land which Las not 
yet been surveyed. It is assessed at Rs. 82,802. 

This pa>rgana formerly contained only 162 villages. But 
in the redistribution of 1904, villages from Muhammadpur, 
Khudgaon and Silu were transferred to it. The headquarters 
are at Bhikangaon. 

The population in 1901 numbered 27,157 (males 14,165, 
females 12,992), comprising 16,714 Hindus or 60 per cent, 
Animists 9,914 or 36 per cent., 505 Musalmans and 24 Jains. 

Bhikangaon is mentioned in the Ain4-Alchari as a mahal in 
sarkdr Eijagarh, in the subah of Malwa. It is also noted as 
famous for its breed of horses. 

It was one of the 52 mahals of sarkdr Bijagarh which were 
known as the '^Khargon-battisi/’ and which were after the 
Maratha invasion put under the management of Ram.chandra 
Ballal Bhuskutte, who was appointed the subhadar of Fimar. 
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The fargana being situated in the Satpuras, the soil is 
generally of the hardi class and onsuited to the cultivation 
of rabi crops. Numerous small tributaries of the Narbada 
flow through the fargana^ the most important being the 
Abhar, Euparel Kouti and Beda. Several nalas are of 
importance for irrigation, the Jagdan ndla and Hisa ndla, being 
the two principal ones. Tanks exist at the villages of 
Kanazar, Bhikangaon and Sundrel, while a spring issuing from 
the hills at Ziranya village flows throughout the year. 

The climate is healthy. The average recorded rainfall is 
25 inches. . 

The most important places are Dodawa (1,064), Banzar 
(867), Mitawal (796), Siwan (725), and Sundrel (610). 

Two thdnds have been formed with headquarters at Khud- 
gaon and Chainpur. 

A settlement for a term of 11 years was made in 1844 for 
a period of 16 years. A revised settlement is in progress. 

No railway runs through the pargana. Unmetalled roads 
run to the Sanawad and Atar railway stations on the Eaj- 
putana-Malwa Eailway. Under the new road scheme a good 
metalled road will connect Khargon and Bhikangaon vid 
Bhamnala. 

Brahmangaon pargana. — ^A pargana in the north of the 
•iila lying between 21° 52' and 22° 8' N. and 75° 15' and 
75° 29' E. It is surrounded on three sides by other States, 
having portions of Barwani on the west and of Dhar on the 
north and east. It contains 64 villages, and has an area of 
59 square miles, assessed at Es. 34,949. 

Population in 1901 numbered 8,875 (males 4,537, females 
4,338), comprising 8,413 Hindus, 352 Musalmans and 110 Ani- 
mists. 

It was originally one of the 52 rmhals of sarhdr Bijagarh. 
In the distribution of mahals by the Peshwa, this mahal with 
six others was conferred upon Antip Singh, the Eana of Bar- 
wani. Similar assignments of Nagalwadi and Sendwa being 
made to Malhar Eao Holkar. Holkar’s administration was 
unsatisfactory, and complaints having been made to Poona 
these pargams were resumed in Male Eao’s day and entrusted 
to the sdhaMdr of Nimar about 1769 ; in the time of Ahalya 
Bai, however, they were restored and that of Brahmangaon 
added. 

The land is mostly level uith a few hills, and these are in 
the southern and eastern portions. The soil is very rich, most 
of it being wheat land.: Ihis mahal seems to have been well 
cultivated when it came to the Peshwa, but in the disturbances 
of the 18th and early i9th centuries, it was almost devastated 
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and remained so till about 40 years ago. The Farbada^ 
the Deb and the Borad are the principal streairiKS in it. 

The principal places in the pargana are Brahmangaon 
(1,399), Dawana (747), and Kuwa (510). 

Brahmagaon has one tham, that of Khnrampur. 

The Bombay-Agra road passes through the southern 
part of the district and ^he metalled road from Barwani to 
Thikri on the Bombay-Agra road which touches Talwara 
and Dawana ; at the last place a metalled road from Brahman- 
gaon cuts it. Brahmangaon is thus connected by roads with 
Barwani, Chikhalda and the Bombay-Agra road. A metalled 
road called the Brahmangaon- Thikri-Talwara road is to be 
constructed under the new road scheme. 

Chikhalda pargana.— A pargana lying in the south-west 
of the zila on the Narbada river between 22® 2' and 22® 22' N. 
and 74® 35' and 75® 9' E. It is composed of one large block 
of territory and a number of scattered groups of villages. The 
number of the villages is 77. It has an area of 154 square 
miles and is assessed at Rs. 84,739. 

The headquarters of the pargana are at Nisarpur. The 
population in 1901 was 24,232 (males 12,189, females 12,043), 
of whom 12,224 were Hindus, 10,580 Animists, 1,174 Musal- 
mans and 264 Jains. 

The villages of Singhana and Bajadi are under the dual 
control of the Dhar and Indore Darhars, while some land be- 
longing to the Indore State is situated in the centre of Chari- 
ganpur village of Dhar State. In Akbar’s day the tract was 
included in the Kotra maJial of sarJcdr Mandu. The village 
of Kotra, which now belongs to Dhar, lies near to Chikhalda. 
In the partition of this territory among the Maratha leaders 
the Kotra maJial was assigned to Holkar about 1738 and was 
granted saranjdnil jdgn to Vithoji Bolia who had distinguish- 
ed himself under Malhar Rao. Tins mahal remained in the 
" possession of the Bolias till the death of Yithoji’s grandson 
Chimnaji Bolia. 

Chimnaji’s son Vithoji quarrelled with his wife, a grand- 
daughter of Ahalya Bai, and the chief confiscated his mahals^ 
including Chikhalda, Troops were also sent to Chikhalda to 
seize Vithoji wdio, however, contrived to escape and take 
refuge in a village which had been granted to Mm in jdgn by 
the Dhar Chief. The Dhar Chief, however, taking advantage of 
Vithoji’s position, resumed the villages. Vithoji was soon 
attacked and the Chikhalda became khaha. It was later 
on restored to Vithoji’s son, Balwant Rao. Jaswant Rao 
Holkar’s daughter Bhima Bai married Govind Rao Bolia. On 
his death his widow attempted to administer the estate, but 
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it becaine heavily involved in debt and the lands (including 
Chiklialda fargana) were attached by the Indore State in 
1819. 

At a spot called Haranplial or the Deers leap’’ the Sat- 
pnras and Vindhyas approach one another leaving a very nar- 
row channel obstructed by large bloclcs of basalt from one to 
the other of which a deer is popularly supposed to be a.ble to 
leap. ' 

The chief streams in the district are the Uri, Wagni, 
Pithar, Hatni and Waghad. Tanks exist at Pithanpur, 
Talwara, Singhana, Limbol and Ajandi. 

The most important places are Chikhalda (1,10T), 
Nisarpur (1,832), Singhana (1,733), Susaii (1,391), Dehari 
(1,027), Deswalya (764), Limbol (656), Dahl (596), Loni (660) 
and Dharamrai (514). 

There are three thands in the pargana with headquarters 
at Dehari, Nisarpur, and Singhana. The pargana lies far 
from the railway. In the rainy season the Narbada serves as 
a high road for traffic from Chikhalda to Mortakka railway 
station. A metalled road connects Chikhalda with Kukshi 
and will ultimately be linked up with Mhow, via Bagh and 
Sardarpur (Gwalior). A metalled road also runs from Chi- 
khalda to Barwani which meets the Bombay- Agra road near 
Jalwania, while another metalled road runs via Talwada to 
Tlnkri and Khalghat, 

Kasrawad pargana. — A pargana Iving between 2P 55' and 
22° ir N. and 75° 30' and 75° 68' E. in the north of the zUa 
with the Narbada as its northern boundary. It consists of 
157 villages. Its area comprises 226 square miles, and its 
assessment figure is Rs, 1,36,923. 

Population was, in 1901, 26,071 (males 13,202, females 
12,869), among whom Hindus numbered 21,523 or 83 per cent., 
Jains 358, Musalmaiis 1,897 and Animists 2,293. 

Kasrawad and Balakwara are mentioned in the Ain4- 
Alchari as malials of sarJcdr Bijagarh. When the Peshwa 
divided Nimar among the Maratha leaders he retained the 
Kasrawad tract in his own possession, partly in order that its 
revenues might be devoted to the support of Baji Rao’s 
cenotaph at Raver and partly no doubt with a view of 
retaining the command of certain roads and fords on the 
Narbada. 

. The pargana passed later on to the British^ and in the inter- 
change of territories that took place in 1867 between the 
British Goveimment and;the Darbar, Kasrawad came 

to HoUcar in exchange foir some of his. Deccan possessions. 
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Under the recent reorganisation. ^Bpargana was formed 
by the combination of the former Balak war a po/rgana tvitli 
slices from the Dhargaon, Un, Khndgaon and Muhammadpur 
parganas. 

In the absence of any documentary evidence as to the 
earlier history of the we have to depend upon the 

folklore, which relates that Balakwara was under the Gonds 
and Kasrawad under Bhat rulers, who were subdued by the 
Marathas with the help of the Eaj puts, the latter being re- 
warded by grants of land in jdgh. The Chhoti Kasrawad 
village was given in jdglr to Bhuskutte, but it was resumed 
after the mutiny of 1857. 

The land here is mostly har&V though about Kasrawad 
somo fertile soil is met mth. The drainage of the pargana is 
from south to north. The Beda is the biggest stream in the 
district. The Sataka rises near the village of Nanichkalpa, 
flows past Balakwara and falls into the Narbada near Akbar- 
pur. A temple to Mahadev has been built at the confluence 
of this river called the Satakeshwar Mahadev. The Kunda 
river from the Khargon pargana falls into the Beda at 
Sirpatan. The average rainfall is said to be only 18 inches. 
The principal places are Kasrawad (3,207), Mardana (1,128), 
Multhana (1,065), Balsamand (923), Pipliaghon (923), Bakawa 
(812), Bhatyan Buzurg (697), Sathloir (664), Bhilgaon (548), 
Chhoti Kasrawad (544). 

There are two tJidnds^ at Balakwara and Mardana. 

The aidhandl (assessment by the plough) system was preva- 
lent up to 1860. In 1861 a settlement was made for 7 years. 
In 1871 another settlement was effected for a period of 11 years, 
while in 1888 the last settlement W'as made for a term of 15 
years. A revised settlement is now being made. 

No railway line traverses the pargana. The nearest rail- 
way stations, which are at a distance of about 30 miles, are 
Sanawad, Barwaha, and Mortakka. Travellers proceed to 
the Narbada in bullock-carts and thence to Mortakka or 
Kherighat by boat in the rainy season. The Bombay- Agra 
road passes near the border of the parganct and comitry roads 
connect it, with the interior. Under the new road scheme the 
roads which are to be constructed from Khargon to Mandlesh- 
war and Kasrawad to Balakwara will pass through it. 

Khargon pargana. — The Khargon pargana lies between 
2U 37' and 21° 59' N. and 76® 23' and 75® 53' E. in the south 
of the consisting of one town and 300 villages. Exclud- 
ing the authandi villages the area of the pargana is 767 square 
miles, and the assessment, including the authandi villages, 
Rs. 2,06,163. 
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In 1901, the population numbered 52,422 (males 2656635' 
females 255759)5 of whom 41 5975^ per cent, were Hindus, 

55897 Animists, 5,009 Musalmans, and 41 Jains. 

Kbargon is mentioned in the J Man as a malial in 
sarMr Bijagarh. The early history of this fargana is the 
same as that of the zila. In the 15th century, several Gauli 
or Ahir chiefs had, established small priiicipalities in southern 
jSimar and the Bijagarli fort in this is always said to 

have been built by Bija Gauli who held this town. In the 
reign of Aurangzeb, sarMr Bijagarh W'as transferred from the 
Malwa to the Khandesh Originally the military 

headquarters of this rnrhctf were at Bijagarh and the civil 
headquarters at Jalalabad (21® 42'”-75° 26'). The wildness 
of the position made it unsuitable as a headquarters town, 
azid the suhaJi therefore moved to Khargon, which has 
remained the headquarters since then. After the fargana 
was transferred to Khandesh it remained under the control 
of Mughal officials subordinate to the siibahldT of Auranga- 
bad. 

In 1720, the Nizarn-ul-Mulk severed his allegiance to the 
Emperor and with the help of Rustam Beg, the Governor of 
sarkdf Bijagarh, sticceeded in obtaining possession of the fort 
of Bijagarh. Between 1740 — 45 a part of Bijagarh passed 
to the Peshwa. By 1765, all Nimar was in Maratha hands 
having been granted in return for assistance given to Ghazi-ud- 
din, the Nizam’s son. The Maratha subaMdr of Niinar was 
Ramchandra Ballal Bhuskutte, whose descendants still live at 
Burhanpur. Bhuskutte cleared the jungle which had sprung 
up round Bijagarh and induced cultivators to settle there. 
He was rewarded with the Sar Mandloiship of sarTcdrs 
Bijagarh and Handia. The sarhdf Bijagarh contained 32 
mahals and was after the change of headquarters also known 
as Khargon hattisL Two mahals were assigned by the Peshwa 
to Holkar in jdgh\ to which more were added in 1764. In 
1769, they were taken away from Holkar for maladministra- 
tion and put under the management of Naro Ballal, but were 
restored in the time of Ahalya Bai. In the time of Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, the country was devastated by the Pindaris, 

The soil in tliis fargana is chiefly hhardi and hardi. The 
southern portion is hilly. The Beda, Kunda, Dhalki and Sanaki 
are the chief streams. At the confluence of the last with the 
Narbada stands a temple dedicated to Mahadev called Maha- 
kaleshwar Mahadev. The spot is held to be very sacred, and 
people resort there to bathe on religious festivals. At Darapur 
Bardja there is a spring c^^lledv the Dabi-ha-jhlra believed to 
possess the property of heafing skin diseases. 
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Twenty inches of rainfall are considered sufficient for a 
good harvest. The villages bordering on the Satpuias get 
more rain than those on the plains below. 

The principal places are Khargon (7,624), Pimpri 
(l,llvS), Badgaon (782), Temla (758), Tipgaon bazurg (661), 
Aghawan (618), Sidkheda (580), Nagzari (559), Kukadol (548), 
and Balgaon (547). 

There are three in the /parcjana with headquarters 

at Un, Miihammadpur, and Barucl. 

The first settlement was made in 1865 for a term of 9 
years. The next settlement was for 11 years. In 1890 the 
third settlement was made ; a revised settlement is in progress. 

No railway passes through this pargana. The nearest 
station is Sanawacl with which it is connected by a good 
metalled road. The following metalled roads are being con- 
structed ; — From Mandleshwar to Khargon ; Khargon to 
Banawad ; Khargon to Nagalwadi and Sendwa ; Khargon to 
Mitawal and Bhikangaon ; Khargon to Dhulkot and Dhavali ; 
Khargon to Barud ; and Khargon to Balakwara. 

Lawani pargana.— This pargana lies between 22*^ 14' 
and 22° 23' N. and 75° 7^ and 75^ 26' E. on the north-west 
of the zila, being separated from the main block by the Dhar- 
ampuri, ThTkri, and Nalchha of Dhar. The Mandu 

hill witli its famous fort lies between this pargana and the 
Maheshwar pargana. It contains 67 \dllages, has an area of 
134 square miles and is assessed at Rs. 19,099, 

The population in 1901 numbered 6,089 (males 3,108, 
females 2,981), of whom 1,933 or 31 per cent, were Hindus, 
4,069 or 66 per cent. Animists, 76 Miisalmans, and 11 Jains. 

This pargana must in Mughal days have been included in 
sarMr Mandu. Lawani itself was not, however, the head of a 
mahal and must have formed part of the malials of Bal- 
wadi, Manawar and Mandu. The Lawani maJial remained 
in the possession of the Bolias till the death of Chimnaji 
Bolia. His son Vithoji married the grand-daughter of Ahalya 
Bai. One account, however, states that this mahal and that 
ofChikhaldaweregivenindowry toBhimaBai, the daughter 
of Jaswant Rao Holkar, when she was married to Govind Rao 
Bolia. The pargana was resumed with others in 1819. For 
a considerable period the Ghule family, whose descendants 
still live at Toki, rented the pargana for Rs. 3,170, 

The northern and southern portion of the pargana are 
hilly, the remainder level. The soil is mostly of the poor 
class. 

The most important streams are the Man rising from the 
Man lake north "of Nalchha (Dhar), the Mandawadi in which 
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there is a deep reach near Welali village called the Mendya 
Doll or the pool of Mendya, is believed to have the 
property of curing all cattle diseases. 

There are big tanks at Lawani, Sitapiir and Bhanpura. 

The chief places in the fargana are Toki (731) and Law- 
mi (644). There is only one tow with headquarters at 
Umarban. 

The land has not yet been surveyed and is given out for 
cultivation on the aiitbandi system, the revenue being assessed 
on the number of ploughs in the village. 

There are as yet no metalled roads in the fargana, but 
under the new scheme a metalled road will be constructed 
from Tonki to Lawani. A place called Malbihari at the foot 
of the Mandu hills is said to have received its present name 
from having been the halting place for travellers and loaded 
carts coming and going to Mandu. 

The new hTarbada valley line will traverse the parga7ta. 

Maheshwar pargana. — The pargmia lies between 22® 10' 
and 22® 21' N. and 75® 33' and 75® 62' E. in the north of 
the zila with its headquarters at the town of Maheshwar. 
It appears that Maheshwar and the country immediately 
round it were acquired b.7 Malhar Bao before he had establish- 
ed himself in Malwa, or had received any grants from the 
Pesliwa and may be considered as the first possession of the 
Holkar house. The pargana was usually known as Choli- 
Maheshwar, Choli being the administrative headquarters of 
the mahal and Maheshwar the military post on the fords of 
the Narbada. Maheshwar at once became the capital of the 
Holkar’s possessions and Gholi, unsiiited to that position by 
its lack of defences, declined in importance. 

Mandleshwar and Dhargaon which are included in this 
pargana w^ere long held by the British being transferred to 
Holkar in 1867 in exchange for estates in the Deccan. 

Under the readministration which took place in 1904, 
32 villages south of .the Narbada w’ere included in the Kas- 
rawad parpaw, while 53 villages forming the Dhargaon par- 
gana were added to Maheshwar. The pargana now contains 1 
towm and 138 villages with an area of 258 square miles and a 
revenue of Bs, 1,27,876. In Akbar’s day Choli-Maheshwar 
was a m^ahal in sarhar Mandu. 

The papulation in 1901 numbered 34,243 (males 17,553, 
females 16,690), of whom 27,076 or 71 per cent, were Hindus, 
4,198 or 10 cent. Animists, 2,293 Musalmans and 676 
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The eastern and southern parts of the fargam are on a 
level open plain covered with fertile soil, hut the northern and 
western sections are hilly and the soil of lower fertility. The 
Narbada flows along the southern boundary and separates 
this pargana from that of Kasrawad. The Maheshari, Gadhi, 
and Karam are the principal streams. There are several 
tanks of w'hich those at Choli and Mandleshwar are the 
largest. These contain water throughout the year, the water 
of the Mandleshwar tank being largely used for irrigation. 
E-tcellent duck shooting is obtained on them both in the 
hot and cold weather. 

The principal places in the pargana are Maheshw.ar (7,042), 
Khargon (1,04-4), Kara! (961), Nadra (899), Thanagaon 
(855), Zapdi (813), Mogwa (727), Gulwad (638), Sulgaon (628), 
kaw'adia (606), Somkhedi (598), Matmur (591), Karondia (576). 

There are three Ihcoul-i in this pargana with headquarters 
at Dhargaon, Kakarda and Karai. 

The first revenue settlement about w'hich information is 
available seems to have been made about 187J for a period 
of elev en years, after the expiry of which no nevr settlement 
was made for 7 years. The present settlement is still in 
progress. 

The pargana is far from the railway, the nearest station 
being Barwaha. A metalled road leads from this station 
to Maheshwar, 31 miles distance. The Bombay-Agra road 
runs through the north-west of the pargana. Under the new 
road scheme a metalled road, 35 miles in length, will run from 
Mhow to Maheshwar through Jamghat and two others to 
Khargon and Dhabbed. Country cart tracks connect the 
pargana with neighbouring parganas of Dharainpuri (Dhar), 
Gujri and Manpur. Boats ply on the Narbada in the rainy 
season from Maheshwar to Mortakka, where there is a railway 
station. 

Sanawad pargana. —This pargana lies between 22° 1' and 
22° 13' N. and 75° 56' and 76° 18' E. in the east of the zila con- 
sisting of 86 villages covering an area of 106 square miles 
with a land revenue of Rs. 84,271. 

Tlie population in 1901 numbered 26,612 (males 13,807, 
females 12,805), of whom 23,6-46 or 71 per cent, were Hindus, 
1,546 Animists, 887 Musalmans and 533 Jains. 

In the recent administration 14 villages were added to 
this pargana. This pa/rgana originally formed part of the Bas- 
wa (Basnia) mahal of sarJcdr Bijagarh. .After the country 
fell to the Marathas (1753) it. was divided between Sindhi^ 
Holkar, and the Peshwa (1761). Baswa the original head- 
quarter was destroyed by the floods. 
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Most of the pargana is level and covered with rich black 
cotton soil. The most important stream is the Bankud. 

The principal places in the parganas are Sana wad (7,754), 
J.)hakalgaon (1,776), Bagarda (1,066), Baswa (932), Dhasgaon 
1^625), Bhomwada (558) and Goley (514). 

A large and rapidly growing trade in cotton, grain and 
opium has sprung up which improved road communication 
should still further increase. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the pargana 
with a station at Sanawad. The Indore-Khandwa road 
also passes through it and a metalled road connects it with 
Khargon. 

Sendwa pargana. — The Sendwa pargana lies between 
21° 24' and 21° 54' N. and 75° 2' and 75° 24^ E. in the 
west of \k%zila surrounded on two sides by the territories 
of the Barwani State. It contains 160 villages. Its area is 
817 square miles, and it is assessed at Rs. 35,438. The head- 
quarters are at Sendwa. The population in 1901 num- 
bered 20,095 (males 13,807, females 12,805), comprising 
21,090 or 79 per cent. Hindus, 533 Jains, 1,887 Musalmans 
and 3,070 Animists. 

In Akbar’s day Sendwa and Nagalwadi were maJials 
of sarhar Bijagarh. After Nimar came into the possession 
of the Marathas Nagalwadi and Sendwa were assigned to 
Malhar Rao Holkar on the understanding that he guarded 
the Gwalanghat or Sendwa pass in this pargana. The 
constant passage of armies to the Deccan through Sendwa 
caused great injury to the country, and the zaminddrs com- 
plained to the Peshwa. 

The tax called the Pai Malli was then levied from Holkar 
and given as compensation to the cultivators, other mahals 
being given to him. 

Holkar’s officers, however, continued to treat the landhold- 
ers badly, and representations were again made to the Peshwa. 
A severe reprimand was sent to Malhar Rao who, however, 
died soon after. The mismanagement became aggravated 
until during the time of Male Rao the districts were resumed 
by the Peshwa and put under the Nimar subahddr. In 
Ahalya- Bai’s time Tukoji Rao asked for the restoration of 
these mahals which were granted in 1769 A.D. Since then 
they have remained under the Darhar. 

Certain boundary disputes regarding the Sendwa Khan^ 
desk border were settled in 1878 A.D, 

This pa/tgcma lies in the hilly tracts, largely inhabited by 
Bhils and Bhilalas. Vejy ; was practised 
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J in this tract till about 25 years ago. The soil is not very 

I fertile except in patches here and there, as round. 

The drainage of NagalwM and Sendwa is from south to 
north, while that of DhavaH is from north to south, a high 
level region lying between Sendwa and Dhavali. The Deb, 

Goi, Mogari and Kharchi, the most important streams, flowing 
through the pargana. The climate is considered unhealthy. 

The most important places in the pargana are Warla 
(818), Segaon (688), Pisnawad (605), Kharia (557), and Tafiki 
(527). 

The Sendwa pargana contains two ihdnds with .head- 
quarters at Segaon and Warla. 

The land has not yet been regularly surveyed and the 
autbandi system of assessment per plough (25 S^Jg^/^as) is in 
force. Each aut is rated at from Es. 8-9-0 to Ks. 11. The 
last settlement on this system was made for 11 years. A 
regular settlement is in progress. 

No railway passes through the pargana, the nearest station 
being Nardana on the Tapti valley railway, which is connected 
with Sendwa by the Agra-Bombay Eoad. An unmetalled 
road runs from Sendwa to Nagalwadi, Khargon and the Sana- I 

wad station of the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway. Under the 
new road scheme, a metalled road will run from Sendwa to | 

Khargon ma Nagalwadi. 

A feeder to the Agra-Bombay road runs from Jalwania 
and connects this pargana wiiAi Eajpur and BarwanL i 

Silu pargana.— A l3dng between 2U 22' and 

2U 46' N. and 75° 13' and 75° 55' E. in the south of the Mmar i 

zila in the heart of the Satpuras with an area of 520 square : 

miles. It contains 31 villages of any size, and most of the 
land is lying uncultivated though the soil is rich. Its revenues 
are at present small, but in the future the valuable forest which 

it contains should prove a great source of income, while land | 

may be taken up by cultivators from Khandesh. ThB pargana 
is assessed at Es. 9,942, ’ i 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,231 (males 666, 
females 565), comprising 692 Hindus, 636 Animists and 3 
^ Musalmans. 

The history of this pargana^ as gathered from local 
accounts, attributes its foundation to Sevlia Gauli who built 
the Silu fort, while that of Nandri is said to have been built 
by Nandya Gauli. The pargam was under several Ahir chiefe, 
who had established petty principalities. The forts of Silu, 

Nandri and Sarasgarh are now in, ruins. 
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Rivers. 


The Kunda, Deb and several minor streams, all tributaries 
of the Narbada, flow through the fargana, as well as the Aner 
and Arnawati, tributaries of the Tapti. 

The principal places in the fargana^ei Dha vali and Dhul- 
kot. 

Only maletru land is at present cultivated and hence the 
revenue is recovered in one instalment at the Mianf, 

Nc railway traverses the pargam. The Agra-Bonibay 
road passes through the south-west corner, while under the 
new road scheme a metalled road will run from Khargon to 
Dhavali via Dhulkot. 

^ihx pargana has one ikdnd, that of at Dhavali. 

Rimpura-Bhanpura zila. — The Rampura-Bhanpura zila 
lies in the north of the State and was made in 1908 by 
combining the two separate zilas of Rampura and Bhanpura, 
The zila is composed of six detached blocks — Rampura-Bhan- 
pura, Sunel, Kothari, Zirapur, Talen-Lataheri and Nandwai, 
the extremes of latitude and longitude for the whole zila 
being 23^ 54' and 25^ 8' N. and 74° 56' N. and 76° 34' E. It 
has an area of 2,123 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the States of Udaipur, Kotah and Jhalawar in Rajputana, 
on the east by Khilchipur and Jhalawar, on the south by 
Gwalior, Sitamau and the Pirawa pargana of Tonk, and or 
the west by Gwalior. 

The zila falls into two divisions, the hilly tract which lies 
in the north, and the typical Malwa country which forms 
its southern section. The northern section is formed by the 
arm of the Vindhyas which strikes across east and west from 
Chitor to Chanderi, forming the northern boundary of Malwa 
proper, and the southern scarp of the Haravati pathdr or 
tableland.^ 

The soil and general conditions differ with the two divi- 
sions, the hilly tract affording but indifferent facilities for 
agriculture, the red soil, called jogni locally, which predomi- 
nates in that region, being of only moderate fertility, whereas 
the southern section partakes in the general conditions of 
the Malwa plateau, a large proportion of the soil being of 
the black cotton variety. 

The only large streams met with are the Chambal and Kali- 
Sind which are practically of no value for agricultural purposes, 
owing to the steepness of their banks. There are, however, 
many minor streams which are available for irrigation, the 
Au, Ausar, Eetam and Bon being the most important. 

1 MajasMn, ii, Chapters IV aad XII. 
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The greater part of the zila lies in the Deccan trap area Geology and 
in which basaltic and lateritic formations predominate. In ^ninerais. 
the hills to the north, however, the Vindhyans emerge from 
their basaltic covering rocks of both the Upper and Lower 
series being well exposed, including limestones of some com- 
mercial value, which are worked in the quarries at Bhambori 
and Mori. The only mineral products of any value besides 
the limestone are the iron ores of Ketholi (24° 40' N. 75° 62^ E ) 
and NavaH (24° 37' N. 75° 44' E.) from which Jaswant Rao 
Holkar obtained metal for his gun foundry at Bhanpura. 

Thes6 mines ceased working in 1884. 

The flora present no particular interest, consisting of Flora and 
the varieties common to Malwa. In the hills a stunted jmigle 
is met with composed mainly of varieties of Mimosa including 
the Mair {Acacia catechu) and reunja (A. teucoplea), the 
other predominating trees being the {Anogeissus lati- 

folia), moyani {Odina wodier) and dhdh {Butea frondosa). 

The fauna are also similar to those found in other districts. 

The tiger, once common, has become scarce since the famine 
of 1899-1900. Many varieties of fish including mahsh are 
found in the Chambal and Kali Sind. 

The climate is temperate except in the valleys to the north, ciiniate. 
the average temperatures varying, in the hot season, from 109° 
to 82° and in the cold from 75° to 55°. Frost occasionally 
occurs and was very severe in 1905 causing great loss to culti- 
vators of poppy, whose crops were in full flower. 

The rainfall as recorded during the last 12 years averages Rainfall. 

30 inches. In 1898 however 19 inches and in the famine 
year (1899) 6 inches only fell, whereas in 1900 64*5 inches were 
recorded. The zila is ordinarily healthy, though guinea- 
worm is common in the Bhanpura pmgana, and some other 
places. 

The cattle of the zila are mainly of the well known MMwi Cattle, 
breed, but a small local breed known as Desi Sdndji he- 
ildhe-ha-bail is met with in the north of the zila. The total 
recorded number of cattle is, bullocks 31,726, cows 30,732, 
bufialoes 16,726 and of other animals 1,819, horses and ponies, 

1,974 mules and 317 camels besides goats and sheep. Carts 
number 3,326. 

Agricultural conditions do not differ very materially from Agriculture 
those obtaining in other parts of Malwa, except in the hilly 
northern section where the soil is of no great fertility and ^ 
the population composed largely of Bhils and Minas who are 
po5r cultivators. The zila has not? moreover, entirely re- 
covered from the disastrous effects of the famine of 1899, 
a diminished population and impoverished peasantry militat- 
ing against a rapid return of prosperity^ 
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Out of a total area of 2,123 square miles, 211,200 acres 
are cultivated, of which. 17,000 acres are double cropped. 
The proportion of cultivated to total area thus amouuts 
only to 15 per ceut. Although actual statistics are not avail- 
able, there is no doubt that a very large area has gone out of 
cultivation since 1899, e.specially in land sown with poppy 
and T(ibi crops generally. 

Of the total cropped area Man/ and rahi crops occupy 
260,500 acres, 17,000 being double cropped. 

The chief Man/ crops are joioar and hajra (184,400 acres), 
cotton (300), maize (15,400); the chief rahi crops, wheat 
(19,600), and gram (11,000). Among oil seeds, linseed 
(5,100) is the most important. 

Irrigation, which is practically confined to poppj?' and 
vegetables, is carried on from wells chiefly, and to a lesser 
extent from orMs, made in the beds of mlas and small streams. 
The total irrigated area is about 23,000 acres, of which 5,800 
are watered from wells. 

The wells and haoris number 14,463, orlm 807 and other 
sources 218, giving a total of 15,490. Wells are both masonry 
and mere earth excavations. The average cost of the for- 
mer varies from, Es. 250 to 500 and of the latter from 80 
to 150. Wells cannot be dug in the red jogm soil of the 
hilly tract. 

There are no records of a famine having taken place before 
that of 1899-1900, although distress has occurred from time to 
time, especially in 1834. In 1899 the rainfall only amounted 
to 6 inches, the crop outturn being only 19 per cent, of the 
normal, while the fodder crop failed entirely causing great 
mortality among cattle. The Bhils and Minas, moreover, 
who were on the verge of starvation, added to the general 
distress by plundering villages. Relief workvS were opened 
and Rs. 1 ,35,000 distributed in relief. 

'So reliable statistics exist for early years. Up to the famine 
year of 1899 jowar was sold at an average rate of 25 seers 
to the rupee, maize at 30, hdjra at 15, gram at 18 and wheat 
at 16; in 1901 the rates rose to 15 for joivdr and maize, 8 
for gram and 7 for wheat, hdjra remaining much the same ; 
in 1903 they had recovered jotedr selling at 32, maize 36, 
hdjra 19, gram 22 and wheat 11 seers to the rupee, which are 
the current rates at the present time (1905). 

A diminished population combined with high prices have 
' forced up wages especially during the harvest. Skilled arti- 
sans who in 1881 received from 7 to 8 annas a day, in 1901 
were getting Re. 1, tod ordinary labourers 3 annas instead 
of The rates have now fallen again to 12 annas in the 
case of artisans, and 2 anBas 6 pies in the case of labourers. 
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Cart hire also rose from 10 to 15 annas a day in the same 
period, but has fallen again to about 12 annas. 

The manufactures of the zila formerly had a great name, Mamifac- 
but competition with machine-made articles has almost 
killed the local industries. A certain quantity of inlaid 
metal work, for which Rampura was long famous, and of 
carved sandal- wood from several places in the zila is still 
exported. Samples of this work were sent to the exhibition 
at the Delhi Darbar of 1903. A country paper known as 
Edmpuri is manufactured, as well as the usual coarse cloth 
and blankets. 

The trade of the zila is not as yet of any great importance. Trade. 

The opening of the Nagda-Baran-Muttra Railway and the 
completion of several roads now under construction will un- 
doubtedly give a great impetus to commerce in the near future. 

The chief articles of export are grain, crude, and a little 
manufactured, opium, oil-seeds, gM and poppy-seed ; the 
chief imports, salt, sugar, rice, tobacco, hardware, spices, 
and kerosine oil. 

No railway as yet passes through the zila but the Nagda- Communica- 
Baran-Muttra branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central ^^ade routcsJ 
India Railway will have a station at Shamgarh serving Garot. ^ 

At present traffic passes along the Nimach-Rampura- Jhal- 
rapatan road and its branch from Manasa to Piplia, to the 
Rajpntana-Malwa Railway ; and to a lessor extent by country 
tracks to the Shujalpur and Akodia stations of the Bhopal- 
UJjaiii branch of the Great Indian Peninsula, in this case 
mainly from the Zirapur and Siinel parganas. 

Small weekly gatherings take place at all villages of any Markets, 
size, whence the bigger traders export to the more important 
trade centres at the headquarters of parganas and at 
Sandhara (24° 34' N. 75° 56' S.), Melkhera (24° 13'N.75° 

35' E.), Shamgarh (24° 11' N. 75° 38' E.), Ganguri (24° 3' N. 

76° 31' E.), and Bhambori (24° 29' N. 76° 37' E.), 

There are no fairs of any importance though some are of Fairs, 
long standing, such as those of a religious or semi-religious 
character held at Chandwasa, Shankudhar, Rampura and 
Kothada. None of the purely commercial fairs are visited 
by over 1,000 persons. 

The earliest enumeration of the zila was.made by Sir John The people. 
Malcolm. It is impossible to say if the pargana boundaries 
were the same as those which now exist ; the figures for the - 
two zilas combined give a total of 27,951. 

In the Census of 1881 no zik figures were registered. . 

Tn the first regular Census (1891) the total population of 2391 .^^ 
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Census of 
1901 . 


Distribution, 
urban and 
rural. 


Houses. 


Sex. 

Religions. 


Classes. 


Occupations, 


Language. 

Important 

jdgzr^i. 


the zih was 285,825, giving a density of 135 persons to the 
square mile ; the number of inhabited towns and villages . 
being 909. 

The last Census followed close on a series of bad years 
culminating in the disastrous famine of 1899, from which the 
zila had not recovered. The total number of inhabitaats 
recorded was 156,021, giving a density of 73 persons per square 
mile or 62 less than in 1891, and clearly shewing, even after 
allowance is made for an over-estimate of the 3 angle popiila- ^ 

tion in the preceding census, how severely the zila had 
suffered. 

Out of 897 occupied towns and villages, 1 contained over 
5,000, 9 over 2,000 and 9 over 1,000, the average village popu- 
lation being 155 persons, and the average town population 
5,289. 

The only place with a population of over 5,000 was Kam- 
pura, while Bhanpura, Manasa and Sunel had a population 
of between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The urban population resided in 5,223 houses and the rural 
in 30,943, giving 4*2 persons to “a house to 4*8 in 1891. 

Houses in villages are usually constructed of mud and 
thatched or tiled, while houses in towns are mostlj^ 'kachcha- 
fokka or built of bricks and mud. ^ 

Of the total population 80,655 v/ere males and 75,366 
females, giving 936 females to 1 ,000 males. 

Classified by religions, Hindus number 1 32,644, Musalmans 
10,465, Animists 8,330, and Jains 4,582. Hindus thus form 
84 per cent, of the population. 

The prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans (13,166), 

Sondhias (14,271), Chamars (12,580), Balais (8,038), Gujars 
(8,336) and Kunbis (6,290). The prevalence of Sondhias 
is due to the fact that much of the zila lies in the Sondhwara 
tract of Malwa (see Mehidpur). Among Muhammadans the 
Bohoras are predominant, Rampura being one of their chief 
centres in Malwa. 

The Animists consist chiefly of Minas (4,876) and Bhils 
(3,285). I 

The greater part of the community is naturally agricul- 
tural, 25,643 persons forming 16 per cent, of the population 
with 31,629 dependents being engaged in agricultural and 
pastoral occupations, and 15,727 in field and general labour. 

The prevalent dialects are Malwi and Bhili. 

The area alienated m land grants is not accurately 
known. The only impoxtot holdings are those of Chandra- 
"‘wats of ‘Rampuray-.''\': , 
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The zila staff consists of a subah who is a District Magis- Maaiaff, 
trate, and the chief revenue and executive officer of his charge 
being assisted by two na/ib-subahs and 10 amma in charge of 
parganas. 

The head- quarters of the siJbah are at Garot, and of the 
mib-Bubahs at Rampura and Bhanpura. Subordinate to 
the mnms are the thcmadars, patels, patwdm and other village 
offi-cials. 

The chief judicial officer is the District and Sessions Judge* Judicial 
The amlns exercise magisterial powers of the 2nd or 3rd class. 

The subordinate civil courts are those of the munsifs. In 
Talen-Lataheri a curious joint dual jurisdiction is exercised 
by the Indore and Rajgarh Darbars. 

The zila is divided mio ieii parganas forming two S^d^divisiou. 
suhcits, the Chandwasa, Narayangarh, Manasa, Nandwai 
and Rampura parganas being under the naib-subah of 
Rampura and Bhanpura, C4arot, Sunel, Talen, and Zirapur 
parganas under the Bhanpura The parganas 

are divided into 15 minor revenue divisions under 
ihdndddr^* 

There are no means of ascertaining the revenues of the Fiscal his. 
zila in early days. 

The first settlement was that based on the suT' Settlement 

vey of Samvat 1922 (1865) when the revenue demand was 
fixed at 13-6. In 1881 when the settlement was revised, the 
demand being considerably enhanced. The arbitrary en- 
hancements which followed between 1881 and 1900 raised 
the demand to 21*3 lakhs, but the collections never exceeded 
12 lakhs.^ 

In 1904 when the present settlepient was commenced, it Present 
was considered inadvisable to at once give a long time to 
settle merit to this zila which had suffered so severely from 
famine, and a summary five years’ settlement was, therefore, 
made, the demand being fixed at Rs. 9,11,514. On the expir- 
ation of this period the zila '^\ull be included in the general 
settlement now in progress. It is not thus possible as yet to 
give details of the final assessment. 

The zila is divided into 13 circles with a station in each. Police. 

The superior control rests with three district inspectors 
with headquarters at Rampura and Bhanpura, two being 
stationed at the latter place. The stations at Rampura, 

Manasa, Narayangarh, and Garot are in charge of Sub- 
Inspectors, the remainder being under head-constables. The 

1 The th andddrs are not aa in British India poKce officials but revenue 

officers, s . ‘ ' 

2 These figures are not absolutely accurate but are the best procurable. 
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Regular. 

Rural. 

JaiL^ 

Post offices. 

Municipal. 

Education. 

Medical. 

History. 


of tlie poHce is 594 of all grades. The 
senior district inspector of police has chief control. The 
rnral police or village choMBdars are under the am ns and 
Zt the police officers, bnt are honnd to report all cranes 
to the nLest police outpost and assist the police in every 

a district jail is located at Eampnra, with 15 small lock- 
ups at other places. 

Imperial Post Offices have been opened at Sunel and 
Talen ; and 25 State offices at important places. The im- 
perial post is carried by runners to Niinach. 

A committee, designated a municipality, has been started 
at Bhannura, while others are in contemplation. The naiO- 
stibah and a?t>m of the fargana are ex-o§c%o president and 
vice-president and the State Surgeon secretary. 

Schools in the zUa number 19, with an average attend- 
ance of 1,498 scholars. The schools are all upper primary 
except that at Antri which is lower pnmary. English 
schools have been started at Barapura and Bhanpura. 


Medical institutions number 19, of which 7 are dispensaries 

under hospital assistants trained to European methods, the 

remainder being native vaidyas- The European disp^en^nes 
are situated at Rampura, Bhanpura, Garot, Manasa, Narayan- 
garh, Sunel and Zirapur. 

Nothing definite is known as to the early histoty of tHs 
tract. The numerous remains scattered through this district 
point, however, to its having >en a place of importance in 
former days. In the seventh to the ninth century it offered 
the Buddhists, then fallen on evil days, their tet asylum. 
At Dhamnar and Poladongar in this zila and a,t Khom and 
other places close by are the remains of their caves both 
Chmtya halls and Viharas, ah of late date, excavated in 
the laterite hills which rise abruptly from the plateau in 
this re^on. In the ninth to the fourteenth century it was 
part of the dominion of the Paramara Rajputs to whose rule 
the remains of numerous Jaiii temples testify. An inscription 
belonging to this dynasty was lately discovered at Mon 
village. 

In the fourteenth century the Chandrawat Thakurs who 
claim descent from Chandra, second son of Eahup Rana of 
Udaipur, settled at Antri (24° 19' N.,_75° 16' E._) havii^ 
according to one account been granted Eampura-Bhanpura in 
. jag^ by Dilawap Khan Ghori when Governor of Malwa, and 
■ ^ - gradually acdmied to srtrtounding country from the Bhils. 

:To thB 
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the tlTca from the hand of a BMI desceDdanf +1,. r 
of Eampura. From the 15th oentmy until the time of R 
Sangram Smgh it remained in the h^s of the ^ 
kings of Malwa. B^grim SingfwA”' 
fs.M Hatoud Mji H and sl„d . to JfdS „S.± 
mcludmg this zila.^ In 1567, however A^ai wlint 
mg Chitor detached Asaf Khan to 
Eampura, described as “ a prosperous town ”, was takea^ 
It then became a regular part of the Mughal dominions ‘ 

p. “ P® ieW V Gopal Eao, a relative of the 

Eana, but his son Eatan Singh by apostasbing obtSed the 
fief, assui^g the title of Baja Muslim Khan^ It appe^ 

’ Umra Smgh married his sister to lawai 

Jai Singh of Jaipur on the condition that her son should in- 
herit m preference to other sonsh A son, Madho sS wL 
bom of this marriage, and was assigned Eampurf 41^ 
pn» by tagram Stagb 1729. Ater jSS S 
in 1743,^ his son Isri Smgh succeeded and for five years ruled 
in peace . Intrigues were then set on foot on behalf of MarDm 

K f?®'*' ■'^8 obtained tZ S 

sL“rd.7aT® “ ‘ « w 

„ Isri Singh co^tted suicide and thus » a dose of noison ' 

.hm f^dt ■* ““ 

R5TtS ^+-1 however, remained with the 

Eana until they were made over by Eana Eaj Singh ^176^621 
who then rented the Malhargarh pargma from HolJcar 

tIia , 


i-xum rioiKar. 

aft.. ^®°over Eampura® in 1787 

nfxt TCar!^^^^^ ^eUken by Siudhia“ the 


next year. 

diaatoo™‘r^tea?‘'il’Ti*'’ “"** Mooeon’s 

vanced to Hmglajgarh (July) he ad- 1804. 

- ^ ^ ^ ^0 1^0 beamed of Hollcar’s approach 


1 Ferishta, iv, 268. 

2 E. M. H.,v, 171, 326. 

® RajasTiian, 1 , 366 — 372 . 
^ Ihid^ ii, 355. 

5 Ibid^ i, 395. 

6 Hid, i, 396. 

7 Ibid, 396, 397. ‘ 

6 Ibid, ii, 366 

® Ihid, i, 412. 

^0 1544 i,, 4a ■ 
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1806-1811. 


1817-1818. 


Mutiny, 1857 


Present day. 


and tliat Colonel Murray was not advancing from Gujarat. 

He then determined to retui-n by the Mokundara pass. 
Sending his baggage to Sonara on July 8th he commenced to 
retreat covered by the irregular horse under Lucan. After 
going 12 miles he heard of the defeat of the cavalry by 

Holkar and the capture of Lucan who had been wound^ 
and subsequently died at Kotah. On the 9th he reached h 

faiand If ter severe losses retreated to Kotah closely 
pursued by Holkar, finally _ reaching Fatehpur-bikn on May 
31st, his anny in complete disorder.^ 

During the time of Jaswant Eao Bhanpuia was the ad- 
ministrative, if not the nominal, capital of and here 

that turbulent retriever of the fortunes of the Holkar house 
died on 28th October 1811. 

In 1817-18 it was the scene of numerous petty engage- 

meiits. . 

In 1821 the Thakur of Bhatkheri raised a disturbance in 
this district and had to be suppressed by a detac^ent of the 
contingent under a British ofacer, and again m 1829 the 
Thakiu of Baigu, who had seized Nandwai, was similarly 

dislodged. jn • i 

The Chandrawats gave much trouble to Holkar s officials 

-who were constantly in collision with them. 

In 1852, on attaining his majority, Maharaja Tukoji 
^ Eao II restored the Chandrawat Thakur of Eampura his 
ancestral village confiscated by Jaswant Eao. 
rn In 1857, Tantia Topi’s force was defeated near Zirapur, 

' the leader, however, escaping, leaving 5 elephants and 
Es. 5,000 worth of treasure behind.® 

IV Sihce 18-57 the district has had peace, and though it suffered 

severely in the famine of 1899-1900 has already almost recover- 
ed and should reach a prosperity hitherto un^o’m as soon as 
the new roads and railways give increased facihties for trade. 

The Chandrawats are still called Eaj as by the people of tHs 
tract. The family served with great distinction under the 
Mughals , Rai Durga, wh o died in 1606, was a trusted follower 
of Akbar’s ; he held a mansah of 4,000*. 

Bhanpurapargana.— This fo/rgam hes between 24_ 

and 24° 4^ N and 75° 37' and 75° 59' E. in the north of the 

The assessed revenue amounts to Rs. 86,073. liie Head 
quarters of the pafga na are at Bhanpura. 

'■ ■ V I ' ' ■>: « in: ' ; > V- ; ' ’ 'i' \ ' 
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The popnlatioD iw 1820 Bumhered 13,406, in 1891 34,141 
and in 1901 17,670 (males 8,944, females 8,726), including 
13,613 Hindus, 1,554 Musalmans, 1,487 Animists (Minas and 
Bhils), and 1,016 Jains. 

[ In the north the fmgma enters the hills which form the 
southern boundary of the Harawti on the east it 

borders on Kotah, on the south on fargam and on 

the west Eampura par gam, from which it is separated by the 
Chambal river. 

The Chambal and its tributaries the Ansar, Eewa and 
Tekhali are the most important streams in the district. The 
Chambal abounds in fish including the mahslr. 

The country except in the hills to the north is typical 
of Malwa and the soil fertile, the best land lying round Hing- 
lajgarh, Sandhara, Navali and Kohala. 

The history of the pargana has been already given under 
the zila. 

The raost important places are Bhanpura (4,639), Sand- 
hara (1,651), Ketholi (844), Mori (archaeological), Navali 
(iron mines), Hinglajgarh (old fort) and Kohala (Chandrawat 
settlement). 

The pargana is in immediate charge of an amm who has 
two ihmddars with headquarters at Bhambori and Sandhara 
under him. 

The only metalled road is that from Eampura which 
continues to Jhalrapatan. 

Chandwasa pargana* — ^The Chandwasa pargana is 
situated in the south of the zila between 24° 6^ and 24° 25^ N. 
and 75° 25' and 75° 39' E., being separated from the Eampura 
pargana by the Chambal river. 

It has an area of 151 square miles and is assessed at 
Es. 71,187. Headquarters are at Chandwasa. Population 
1901, 10,711 ; males 6,584, females 5,127, of whom 9,583 were 
Hindus forming 89 per cent, of the population. It contains 
87 villages. The country is typical of Malwa, and the soil 
is fertile. At Dhamnar (24° 12' and 75° 34'), 3 miles from 
Chandwasa is a series of interesting Buddhist caves. There 
are also 18 tanks of some size, the largest being the Eadha- 
sagar from which a considerable area is irrigated. * 

Garot pargana. — This pargana between 24° 5' and 
24° 26' N. and 75° 36' and 75° 55' E. in the south-east of the 
zih containing 126 villages. It has an area of 355 square 
miles yielding Es, 1,01,974 in revenue. The headquarters 
are at Garot. The population in 1901 nunabered 20,465 (males 
10,491, females 9,974), of whom 17,991 or 87 per cent, were 
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Hindus, 1,115 Mnsalmans, 781 Jains and 578 Aiiimists. The 
of Garot belong to a family of BogarwM Banias 
which resides in .Garot.' They say that in Samvat 1504 
(A.D. 1447) a member of the family by name Nemi vSingh 
came from Delhi with some cavalry and settled at Ratanpnia 
(24^ 31^ N., 75^ 50' E.) in the Bhanpnra district, and that 
later on the Emperor of Delhi while passing throngli the dis- 
trict was well received by Nemi Singh and conferred the Garot 
fargana on him in jaglr^ 

The Sondhias in the pargana gave much trouble about 
1850 by their raids, and a detachment of British troops was 
posted here from 1844-52. It was from Garot that Monson 
commenced his disastrous retreat on July 8th, 1804. His 
rear guard under Lucan was cut up by Holkar’s horse at 
Piplia village, 45 miles north-east of Garot. 

Lucan was wounded and taken to Kotah where he died. 
Tod’s statement that he was killed is incorrect.^ Amar Singh 
of Kotah who commanded the Hara irregular horse fell here, 
and his cenotaph which still stands on the field, is kept up by 
the Kotah Darbar, a plot of land having been allotted by 
the Indore State. Khandoji Mahadik, a commander of 
Jaswant Kao’s, also fell, and his cenotaph stands near that of 
Amar Singh. 

The principal places in the pargana are Garot (3,456), 
Melkheda (1,000), Shamgarh (783), Kothada-buzurg (598), 
Barkheda Gangasa (519). 

The eastern and southern portions are covered with hills, 
but the central portion round Garot is a level plain. The 
quality of the soil varies considerably, that of Barkheda and 
Gardi is the best, that round Shamgarh and Kothada being 
of fair quality, while at Khaikheda and Melkheda near the 
foot of the Mils it is of very poor quality. Agricultural condi- 
tions in the parts inhabited by Sondhias, Gtijars and Minas 
are not satisfactory. The Khaikheda village is specially 
noted for its maize which has a special local name Andaga- 
mahki. This maize takes longer to grow, but has a large 
grain and very delicious flavour. The Kanthali and Ansar 
rivers water the pargana. A tributary of the Ansar, the 
Rupanya Khdl^ is largely used for irrigation whence its name 

Rupanya ” ® producer of rupees.’ There are only two large 
tanks, those at Tliakarawad and Semali. 

1 As MaUva was then rixled by Mahmud Khiiji the jdgvr is more 
likely to have been conferred by him. 

' ■ 2 Lucan was a most gallant Irishman who served in Sindhia’s army, 
and in 1803 availed himself of Lord Wellesley ^s proclamation to join the 
British service. He was instrumental in effecting the capture of Aligarh 
(September 1803) and rewarded with a commission in the 74:th Kegi* 
ment and an honorarium of 24,000 rupees. 
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The is subdivided into two at Bolia and 

Shamgarh. 

No metalled roads as yet traverse the fargan^, hut one to 
Rampura is being constructed. The line fiom Nagda to 
Muttra will pass through this fmgana, i^ith a station at 
Shamgarh, 3 miles from Garot. 

Manasa pargana. — A pargam lying between 24*^ 18' and 
24° 38' N. and 75° 7' and 75° 25' E. in the west of the Ram- 
pura-Ehanpiira zila containing 1 town and 99 villages with an 
area of 231 square miles yielding Rs. 1,35,159 revenue. This 
pargana passed to Holkar about 1766. In 1901 the population 
numbered 19,752 (males 10,138, females 9,614), comprising 
16,646 or 84 per cent. Hindus, 1,350 Animists, 1,063 
Musalmans, and 693 Jains. The pargana is subdivided into 
the three tMnas of Kukdeshwar, Antri and Mahagarh. The 
country is undulating and the soil fertile. Two tributaries 
of the Chambal, the Retam and the Idar, flow through the 
pargana, Eour large tanks in the pargana are used for 
irrigating by channels. There were formerly iron mines at 
Parda thana^ and the remains of furnaces are still visible. 

Nandwai (Nandwas) pargana.-— An isolated pargana 
lying between 24° 50' and 25° 8' N, and 74° 56' and 75° 16' E. 
to the north-west of the zila, just within the borders of the 
Rajputana Agency. It is made up of 30 more or less 
detached villages. It has an area of 36 square miles assessed 
at Rs. 12,648. The headquarters are at Nandwai. 

In 1901 the population numbered 2,404 (males 1,261, 
females 1,143), comprising 2,077 Hindus, 202 Animists, 82 
Musalmans and 43 Jains. 

No very reliable information is extant to show how this 
pargana came into the possession of Holkar. 

The pargana originally belonged to the Thakur of Baigu 
in Udaipur. About 1770 a battle was fought between the 
Thakur and Sindhia in which the Thakur was worsted. Hol- 
kar had co-operated in this engagement, and the Nandwai 
pargana was apparently made over to him as his share of 
the conquered land. Some years afterwards Dongar Singh, 
great-grandfather of the present holder, Tliakur Berisal, 
rose in revolt and drove all Holkar’s oificers out of the pargana. 
Troops were sent from Indore, and the refractory Thakur 
wrp,s reduced to submission. Some time afterwards a sanad 
was conferred on Dongar Singh granting him two villages 
on an istimrd,rl tmme and one in jdgH, besides 167 Mglias 
indmi land, by 'Malhar Rao II under date 6th of Rahi-uhawal 
FasU 1231 (2nd November 1823). 
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This fargana is hilly and the soil rooky and of low fertility 
unsuited to rabi crops. Dhakads and the Gujars form the 
bulk of the population. On a hill near Siwapura village a 
small fort stands with four minarets called the Ramgarh and 
is said to have been built by Siwa Singh Thakur in 1793. 

Four small streams flow through the fargana : the Zikari, 
the Bamani, the Benodi and the Ganga. Ml, however, dry 
up in summer. The last named stream, the Ganga, has a 
tradition connected with it. A Brahman at Taroli kept 
several cows which he had named after rivers, Ganga, Jumna 
and the like. One day he was calling to Ganga, when at the 
sound of the name a stream suddenly gurgled up from among 
the roots of a fig tree near by. He worshipped the stream 
and called it Ganga, and though the stream itself dries up in 
summer, there is always water at its source in the spring 
under the fig tree, and it did not dry up even in 1899, the year 
of famine. 

Chitorgarh is the nearest railway station and is reached 
by a IcachcJia country cart-track. 

Narayangarh pargana. — A pargana lying between 24® 8' 
and 24® 22' N. and 74® 56' and 75® 19' E. in the south- 
west corner of the Rampura-Bhanpura zila. This pargana 
was formed by the addition to the Narayangarh pargana 
of all the villages of the former Antri pargana lying south of 
the Retam river. It comprises 72 villages. The area of the 
pargana, as recently constituted, is 161 square miles with a 
revenue of Rs. 79,351. 


In 1901 the population numbered 10,509 (5,491 males and 
6,018 females), of which 9,348 or 89 per cent, were Hindus, 
551 or 5 per cent. Jains, 408 or 4 per cent. Musalmans, and 
202 or 2 per cent. Animists. 

Narayangarh and Malhargarh (now belonging to Jaora) 
according to Malcolm formed the old Mughal maJial of Boodha 
or Bodha in the sarlcdr Mandasor. 

Narayangarh was formerly called Kanor and was under 
Udaipur. It is raised to importance and remamed after 
Narayanji Bargal, brother to Gautama Bai, wife of Malhar 
Rao I. Narayanji was in the service of the Raja of Udaipur 
who assigned him pargana of Budha in jdglr, half of it 
bestowed on his sister who named the principal town of her 
share Malhargarh, in honour of her husband, while her brother 
called the capital of his lands Narayangarh. On the death of 
Narayanji his jdgn passed to his son Banj Rao, who, when 
these lands passed to the Marathas, became a jdgnddr of the 
Holkar family. The jdg^r was resumed in 1805 by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar but restored in 1807, but was again resumed in 1818. 
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The country is a level plain. The Sau and Retam rivers 
water the pargana. ^ 

There are two thands in the pargana at Jh&da and Piplia. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs through the pargana 
with stations at Piplia and Tharod, The Malhargarh sta- 
tion in Jaora State also lies near the border. 

A metalled road runs from Piplia to Bhanpura passing 
through Narayangarh. 

Rimpura pargana. — This pargana lies between 24® 18' 
and 24® 45' N. and 75® 10' and 75® 42' E. in the north of the 
zila comprising 1 town and 122 villages and producing to 
the State yearly a revenue of Rs. 73,362. It extends over an 
area of 357 square miles. The headquarters are at Ram- 
pura. 

In 1901 the population numbered 20,100 (males 10,302, 
females 9,798), of whom 14,221 or 70 per cent, were Hindus, 
2,736 Musalmans, 2,294 Animists, and 849 Jains. 

The history of this pargana which was ceded to the Holkar 
in about 1752 has been already given under the zila. 

The soil except in the north is fairly fertile. The jyargana 
is traversed by many streams, the most important being 
the Chambal and its tributaries the Tulsai, Samri, the Idar, 
the Erada and Koki. 

Sunel pargana. — This pargana lies between 24® 5' and 
24® 29' N. and 75® 56' and 76® 16' E. in the east of the zih and 
is separated from the main zila by portions of Gwalior and 
Jhalawar. It contains 1 town and 76 villages with an area 
of 153 square miles assessed at Rs. 1,56,895. 

In 1901 the population numbered 16,747 persons (males 
8,612 and females 8,135), of whom 13,912 or 84 per cent, were 
Hindus, 492 Jains, 1,287 Musalmans, and 1,056 Animists. 

Prior to October 1904, there were three separate parganas^ 
Sunel, Raipur and Kothadi. But in the reorganisation the 
three were combined to form the Sunel pargana with its 
headquarters at Sunel where the amin in charge resides, 

Sunel and Raipur were in Mughal days mahals in sarkdr 
Gagron, while Kothadi was one of the mahals of sarJcdr 
Kothadi Pirawa with a revenue of 18,56,566 dams. 

From the documents in possession of the local Jcdnnngosj 
it seems that it was taken from its original Bhil owners 
by one Kalyan Singh, a Gahlot Rajput, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Gahlot Rajputs are still found in the neighbourhood 
of Sunel. The tract was included in the territory made over 
to Sawai Jai tSingh of Jaipur in 1734, and in 1739 passed 
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to the Peshwa who transferred it to the Ponwars of Dhar. 
The Ponwars made it over in jdglr to Shivaji Shankar Ore- 
kar who was minister of the Dhar State. It was temporarily 
seized in 1800 by Maharaja Jaswant Eao Holkar, but passed 
back to the Orekar family. Later on, it fell to Sindhia who 
was called in by Rang Rao Orekar, then at- feud with the 
Ponwars. The 'pargana again fell to Holkar in 1804 A.D. 
and has since remained in his possession. 

The country is level with a few hills here and there. The 
soil about Kothadi is the best, that roimd Sunel consisting 
mostly of gravel. The supply of water is scarce and wells 
deep: The pargana is watered by the river Au, a tributary 
of the Kali Sind which forms its western boundary. The 
greater Kali Sind lies in the east of the pargana, the stream 
flows with great force, and it is almost impossible to cross it 
even in the boats when the river is at its height. There are 
several tanks in the pargana. but of no great size. This 
pargana is at present far away from the railway, but when 
the Nagda-Muttra Railway is opened it will pass close by. 
The Jhalrapatan-Agar road runs through the pargana^ while 
a country road connects with Bhanpura. 

There are two tJidnds in the pargana at Kothadi and 
Raipur. Principal places are Sunel (3,655), Raipur (1,548), 
Kothadi (1,328) and Hemada (700). 

Raipur is noted for its onion cultivation. The onions 
are large and of good flavour. 

A municipality has just been started (1907) at the head- 
quarters. 

*Talen pargana. — A small isolated pargana lying between 
23^ 15' and 23^ 22^ N. and 76^ 37' and 76^ 58' E. formed by 
the two villages of Talen and Lataheri. The former is men- 
tioned as one of the mahals of sarMr Sarangpur in the Ain-i- 
Akhari, The area of the pargana is 2 square miles, the reve- 
nue Rs. 2,836. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,392 (males 1,160, 
females 1,232), of whom 1,820 or 79 per cent, were Hindus, 
458 Musalmans, 106 Jains and 8 Animists. 

This territory was formerly included in the duamali lands, 
i,e. , held jointly by Sindhia and Holkar. Sindhia made over 
his share to the Rajgarh chief, who pays an annual tanka to 
the Gwalior Darbar. The same course was adopted byHolkar 
with regard to the Narsinghgarh chief. Holkar, however, 
retained independent possession of Lataheri village and joint 
possession of Talen. The flag of Sindhia is thus to be seen 
flying in one village and that of Holkar in another. Every 
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three years a position is chosen for the Holkai flag in front 
of the fargana office, the land being taken from the 

Pachor taJml of the Narsinghgarh State. Only one river 
flows through the pargmay'^^ Newaj. 

Country tracks connect the with the Agra-Bom- 

bay high road. A metalled road runs from Chhapera via 
Khujner and Talen to the railway line at Shujffipiir. 

Zirapur pargana.— A detached fargana lying between 
23° 5i[ and 24° 16' N. and 76° 15' and 76° 34' E. to the south- 
east with an area of 310 square miles yielding a revenue of 
1592,039 rupees. The headquarters are at Zirapur. It con- 
tains 186 villages. The population in 1901 numbered 35,271 
(males 18,672, females 16,599), of whom 33,413 or 93 per 
cent, were Hindus and 1,424 Musalmans. The two separate 
parganas of Zirapur and Machalpur were combined into one 
in 1904. In the Ain-i-Albari Zirapur is mentioned as a 
mahal of sarlcdr Sarangpur in the s^ihafi of Malwa and yielded 
6,027 dams (Es. 123) revenue. 

No written documentary evidence is forthcoming as to the 
history of. this fargana. Tradition has it that the pargana 
fell to Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur in 1734. On an appeal 
being made by the local chaudhari to the Peshwa, Malhar 
Eao Holkar was sent in 1738 to recover this tract, which 
then became Maratha territory. In Samvat 1800 (1743) 
it Avas given to Malhar Eao m saranjdml jciglr for the support 
of his troops. The revenue accounts of receipts and expendi- 
ture continued to be sent to the Poona Darbar by Holkar 
till 1752, when the pargana was transferred by Holkar to 
the Lambhate family as a saranjdml jdgn grant and conti- 
nued under the control of that family till 1812, when it was 
resumed by Holkar. 

The principal places are Zirapur (3,054), Machalpur (2,994), 
Piplia (1,077), Eamgarh (944), Gangurni (670), Brahmangaon 
(641), Parolia (607), Dhanoda (599), Dhatrawada (598), 
Godhadpur (697), Lakhoni (589) and Badgaon (515). 

The land is for the most part hilly. The Kffi-Sind flows 
along the western border separating it from Gwalior territory. 
Two tributaries the Chau and Chhapi are locally important. 
There are several tanks of which that at Zirapur is the largest 
and remains full all the year through. The pargana is sub- 
divided into the thdnds of Gangurni and Machalpur. Un- 
metalled roads run to the Ujjain and Akodia stations of 
the Bhopal-Ujjain Eailway. The pargana was settled in 
1865 for a term of 15 years and again in 1880. A survey for 
a revised settlement is in progress, and after it is complete, 
the settlement will be taken up. 
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Alampur pargana. — A small isolated pargana situated in 
tile Buiidelkliand Political Charge surrounding the town of 
Alampur (26"^ 2^ N. ; 78^ 50' E.)> 24 miles distant from Moth 
station on the Jhansi-Cawnpore section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, to which it is connected by a fair weather 
road. 

It has an area of 37 square miles assessed at Es. 58,594. 
Lying on the alluvial tract of the J amna-Ganges doah it shares 
in the physical features common to this region , the country 
being flat and the soil of only moderate fertility. The average 
rainfall is SO inches. The Sonai or Sonabhadra and Pahuj 
are the only important streams. The pargana has a thana 
Sulwan. 

It is in charge of an amln who is a Magistrate of the 1st 
class ; he is assisted by the thanddar of Sulwan ; a police force 
of 18 men under a sub-inspector is stationed at Alampur. 

A small trade in grain exists, the chief commercial centres 
being Alampur and Sulwan. Religious fairs are held at 
Gethari, Kaduda and Kuthar villages. 

The pargana came into existence in 1766 when Malhar 
Rao Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore, died suddenly 
at the village of Alampur. To provide for the upkeep of his 
last resting place 27 villages were obtained, or seized from 
the neighbouring cliiefs of Datia, Jalaun and Jhansi, 
and their revenues devoted to this purpose. The Rajput 
chiefs, from whom the villages were probably taken by force, 
were long opposed to the erection of the dead Maharaja’s 
clihatri, and destroyed it several times when but partially 
complete ; finally, however, with the support of Sindhia the 
work was finished. ^ In 1857 the Datia people again raided 
the pargana and drove the Indore officials feom Alampur. 

The population in 1901 numbered 16,711 (males 8,494, 
females 8,217), comprising 14,679 or 88 per cent. Hindus, 
406 Musalmans, 1,621 or 10 per cent. Animists, 5 Jains. 
Occupied houses 2,914. 

There are now 26 villages in the pargana. The largest is 
Alampur, also called Malharnagar with a population, (1901) 
of 2,843 persons ; males 1,451, females 1,392. Constitution, 
Hindus 2,618 or 92 per cent., Musalmans 223, others 2. A 
school, midic dispensary and a British post office are sit- 
uated there. 

The pargana was formerly included in the Nemawar zila, 
but is now managed directly from headquarters. 

1 The old records are full of lettoici referring to this work and the 
destruction of the chhatri when complete by the people of Datia. 
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Alampur, Alaiapiir, lies between 26° 2' N. and 

78° 50' E. It is tbe headquarters of the pargana of die same 
name and is impoitant only on account of the CMatri of 
Malhar Rao Holkar who died there iir 1766. Population 
(1901), 2,848 ; males 1 ,451, and females 1,392. 

Antri, fargana Narayangarh, Rampura-Blian- 

pura. — A small village, the headquarters of a thdna situated 
on the north bank of the Retam river in latitude 24° 19' 
N., and longitude 76° 16'E., having an area of 2,901 acres, 
assessed at Es, 1,869. 

The population in 1901 numbered 730 (males 389, females 
341), of whom 589 were Hindus and 114 Jains. Occupied 
houses 183. 

Under the new road scheme a metalled road will pass 
through Antri from Narayangarh to Rampura. Antri was 
formerly the headquarters of the fargam of the same name, 
but under the new organization its status has been reduced 
to that of a thdna. 

The village is an old one, and contains several temples, 
the oldest being that of Shri Naudurga Mata, where a religious 
fair is held on the lunar 16th of the month of Pamha. A 
legend goes that once several men cut their tongues out and 
offered them to the goddess. In four or five days’ time the 
cuts healed and the tongue was miraculously restored. This 
practice of offering tongues continued as late as 1884 when 
the Darbar ordered that it should be discontinued. The fol- 
lowing legend is related of this goddess. When the Chandra- 
wat Rajputs Shiv Singh and Shambhu Singh settled at Antri, 
then only a small village, the goddess appeared to them in a 
vision and ordered them to dig for her image at Bhamawadi, 
which was discovered as foretold. The Chandrawats shortly 
after were again warned by the goddess that Hurma, a queen 
of the Delhi Emperor, was going to Mecca, but was in danger 
owing to a flood on the Retam river. The Chandrawats 
at once went and saved the queen. The queen summoned 
them and ordered them to visit Delhi, giving Shiv Singh and 
Shambhu Singh money for their expenses. She then re- 
turned to Delhi herself. Later on the Chandrawats went to 
Delhi and were received by the Emperor, who confirmed 
them in possession of all lands round Rampura and Bhanpura. 
On their return from Delhi they invaded the country round 
Rampura, which was then held by Rama Bhil, and established 
their estate. The goddess has since become the tutelary 
deity of the Chandrawats of Rampura. The State flag is 
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never unfurled to this day on the pxrgam Mchahari in 
honour of the goddess. Tite place from which queen Hmma 
was rescued is still called ‘ Kania Doh ’ or the queen’s pool. 

^ At a quarter of a mile from Antri stands the samddJi of a 
Nanah-panthi saint called Anunathji. A religious fair is 
held here in the dark fortnight of Phdlgun. 

Besides the thdmddPs ojfice a school, a State post office 
and an encamping ground are situated here. 

The prevailing inhabitants are Eajputs and Gojars. 


Bagli-ghat, pargana zila Kataphor, Nemawar. An 

important pass in the Vindhyas between Basil and 
Kataphor (22° 43-76° 33'). It is not in a good site but 
is used by empty country carts. 

_ BalakwSra, pargana Kasrawad, zila Nimar.— -A large 
village and headquarters of a thdnd on the Satak river situated 
in 22 1 N., and 75° 36' E. The area of the village is 1 038 
acres and the revenue Es. 20,099. In 1901 the population 
was 814 (males 399, females 415), of whom 629 were Hindus 
152 Musalmans, 31 Jains and 2 Am’mists. Occupied houses 
163. Balakwara is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a maJial 
in sarkar Bijagarh, and is said to have been noted for its sweet 
melons. A fair is held here annually in honour of the ^od 
Bhairaya, on VatsMkh lunar 15th (Punam). Balakwara 
was originally the headquarters of a pargana, but since 1904 
It has been amalgamated with the Kasrawad pargam and 
reduced to a thma, A vernacular school, a State Post Office 
and a va,tdic dispensary are situated in the village. A weeklv 
market is held every Saturday. ^ 

Balwara, pargam Barwaha, zila Nimar. — A large village 
and headquarters of the ihund situated in 22° 23' north 
ktitude, and 76° 2' east longitude, on a small stream called 

distant from Mukhtiara station 
Indore-Khandwa 

metalled road passes through the village. The area of the 
^lage IS 3,687 acres assessed at Rs. 1,258. The popula- 

inv^ females 501, oompris- 

W “24? "*“■ 

bxr in the Vindhyan range and is surrounded 

Popiilfly said to have been founded by 
Colonel Keatmge when he was in charge of Nimar. This 

T have repopulated it! 

^efEenthaler (1756) mentions it as a stage on the route 
from the Deccan and adds that it has notHng to recommend 

^ 4 ground, and an 

Impend insneof-mn fejtttated here. BaJwada is 
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under a thandclar, and it is about 12 miles by road from Bar- 
waha, the headquarters. A large tank affording 

good duck shooting is situated near the village. 

Bargonda, pargana Mhow, zila Indore.— A village and 
headquarters of a thmd situated on the Nakedi mla in 22^ 33^ 
north latitude, and 75° 46' east longitude. The popula- 
tion in 1901 numbered 645 (males 340, females 305), of whom 
432 were Hindus, 121 Musalmans, and 92 Animists. Oc- 
cupied houses 114. Bargonda is noted historically as the 
place of Maharaja Jaswant Eao’s cantonment where he used 
to cast cannon. It was here, according to Malcolm, that he 
lost the sight of one of his eyes by the bursting of musket. 
Amir Khan who was present at the time, however, says it 
took place at Maheshwar when he was firing at a floating light 
in the Narbadad The village of Bargonda is 6 miles south- 
east of the cantonment at Mhow and 19 in nearly the same 
direction from Indore. It is on the road from Indore to 
Maheshwar by the Jam-ghat. 

Barud, pargana Khargon, zila Nimar. — A large village 
and headquarters of a thdna situated in 21° 45' north lati- 
tude, and 75° 35' east longitude at 1,029 feet above sea-level. 
It was formerly the headquarters of the pargana of the same 
name, but since 1904 has been reduced to the status of a thdna 
in Khargon pargana. It has an area of 1,874 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 2,759, The population in d901 numbered 2,663 
(males 1,376, females 1,277), of whom 2,098 were Hindus, 303 
Animists and 252 Musalmans. Occupied houses 614. 

Barud is mentioned in the Ain-i-AJcbari as a mahaVin 
sa^hdr Bijagarh in the subah of Malwa, producing a revenue 
♦ of 3 ,91,333 ddms. About a mile from Barud is a temple dedi- 

cated to Bhairava, locally held in high reputation ; this deity 
is always invoked in epidemics. The village derived its name 
from a dense jungle of Baru (a reed) which has now been 
cleared. Barud is famous for its betel-leaves. A school, 
a vaidic dispensary, and a State post office are located here. 
Barud is 6 miles by country from Khargon. 

Barwiha (Barwai), pargana Barwaha, zila Nimar. — 
An important town situated in 22° 15' N. and 76° 5' E., 
33 miles south of the Mhow Cantonment. The town occupies 
a very picturesque site on the bank of the Choral river, a 
tributary of the Narbada. 

Population was in 1901, 5,902 persona (males 3,303, 
females 2,599), of whom Hindus numbered 4,545 or 77 per 
cent., Jains 241, Musalmans 964 or 16 per cent., Christian 
1, and Animists 151. Occupied bouses 886. 

1 Prinsep, Am%f KMn, 110. 
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Barwaha, wliicli is said to have been originally called 
Babulikhera, was founded in A. D. 1678 by Rana Surajmal, 
an ancestor of the present Zamindars of Barwaha, who were 
in those days petty local chiefs. It is mentioned by Tieffen- 
thaler, so must have been a place of some importance in about 
1760. Barwaha, which fell to Sindhia in about 1778 was in- 
cluded in the district made over by him, in 1823, to British 
management for the liquidation of certain money payments 
which had fallen into arrears. In 1864: it passed entirely 
into the possession of the British together with the rest of 
the Nimar, and was incorporated in the Central Provinces. 
In 1868 it was made over to Holkar when certain districts 
were exchanged for lands held by him in the Deccan. 

Barwaha is a place of importance and a growing trade 
centre. The opening of the new roads and the Narbada 
Valley Railway which will start from this station should 
cause still further development. Barwaha was always a 
favourite resort with His Highness Shivaji Rao Holkar, who 
built a fine palace on the ridge overlooking the Choral valley. 
The palace is composed of separate buildings connected so 
as to form a chain, the narrowness of the site precluding the 
erection of a single large structure. An old fort now used for 
the district ofi&ce and an old temple to Jayanti-Mata stand 
near the town. The town is managed by a municipality 
with an income of Rs. 1,300 a year. 

An Imperial and a State post office, a school, a European 
dispensary, a sarai, and an inspection bungalow are situated 
in the town. 

Barwaha stands on the Indore-Khandwa road and the 
Khandwa- Ajmer branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
which both cross the Narbada by a fine bridge, 2 miles south 
of the town. 

Basoda, pargana Khudel, zila Indore. — A peak of the 
Vindhyas, rising to 2,488 feet above sea-level in 22"^ 38' N. 
and 76^ 18' E. The name is probably derived from the 
namerous bamboos {bans) which grow upon it. On the south 
it commands a view of Nimanpur-Makrar (Dhar) and the 
valley of the Narbada and to the east looks on over the city of 
Indore. It is the highest peak on the Seoni and Raghogarh 
side. A boundary pillar on the summit demarcates the bound- 
ary line between Dhar and Indore. 

Baswa, pargana Sanawad, zila Nimar. — A large village 
situated in 22"^ 9' north latitude and 76"^ 10' east longitude, 
with an area of 1,935 acres and at revenue of Rs. 3,116. The 
population in 1901 number^ 932 (males 492, females 440), 
of whom 783 were Hmdui/119 Ahimists and 30 Musalmans. 
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Occupied liouses 172. Baswa (Basnia) was the headquarters 
of a maJial in Akbar’s time, under sarhdr Bijagarh. It has, 
however, declined in prosperity and the pargana headquarters 
have been moved to Sanawad, about 3 miles north of Baswa. 
The metalled road from Indore to Khandwa passes through 
this village. Gujars, Sutars, Banias, Pinjaras, Bhils, and 
Chamars are the prevailing inhabitants. Two streams, 
the Bichall and the Baloit, flow near the village. An en- 
camping gromid is situated here, 

Betma, pargana Betma, zila Indore.--A large village, 
the headquarters of the pargana of the same name, situated 
1,800 feet above sea- level in 22° 41' N. and 75° 40' E., with an 
area of 1,990 acres, and a revenue of Rs. 4,192. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 2,642 (males 1,285, females 1,357), of 
whom 2,051 were Hindus, 76 Jains, 497 Musalinans, and 19 
Animists. Occupied houses 1,719. 

Betma is mentioned in the Ain-i-Alchari as a malial of 
sarTcdr Mandu in the sdhah of Malwa. 

Betma stands on the metalled road from Indore to Dhar, 
which meets the Mhow-Nasirabad road at Ghata-Billod. 
Metalled roads will be constructed under the new road scheme 
connecting it with Depalpur on the north and Hasalpur on 
the south and the Chambal station on the Raiputana- 
Malwa Railway, 

A fair loiown as the Galakhjdtra is held here in the month 
of Chaitra, 

A State post office, a European dispensary, and a school 
are situated here. Betma is well known for its betel-leaf 
cultivation. 

Bhamborl, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhanpura.— 
A small village the headquarters of a thdnd situated in 24° 29' 
N. and 75° 37' E. with an area of 3,726 acres and a revenue 
of Rs, 776. Population, 1901, 339 (males 187 and females 
152). Occupied houses 106, It is known as Bhambori Miurd 
to distinguish it from another Bhambori called huzurg* The 
Piplia-Bhanpura road passes near it. The Ohambal flows 
about 1| miles from the village, and a big tank in the village 
irrigates a considerable tract of land. It is chiefly famous 
for its limestone quarries from which stone is exported in 
some quantity. The quarry is said to have been worked for 
, the last 300 years. 

Bhamnala, pargana Bhikangaon, zila Mmar. — A small 
village lying in 21° 49' N. and 75° 56' E., situated on the banks 
of the Beda river. It is assessed at Es. 1,555. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 395 (males 241, females 154), comprising 
201 Hindus, 173 Animists and 21 Musalmans. In 1834 the 
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river Beda was flooded and did 'miicli damage to tlie’’village. 
Tlie predominating castes are tlie Rajputs, Tells, Kaclihis, 
BMls, and Balais. Bhamnala- was a tlmicl but it has now 
been abolished. 

The new metalled road from Khargon will pass through 
the village. 

Bhanpura, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhanpura.-— 
An important town and headquarters of the naib-sDMli and 
pargana of the same name, standing on the Rewa 1,344 feet 
above sea-level, below the arm of the Vindhyan range which 
strikes east from Chitor in 24^ 3R N. and 75° 47^ E. It is 
situat'd on the Nimach-Piplia-Jhalrapatan road, 58 miles 
from the Mmach station of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
and 15 miles by road from Jhalrapatan. 


The foundation is ascribed to one Bhana, a BhiL In the 
fourteenth century it passed to the Chandrawats of Ram- 
pura, passing finally, in the eighteen ch century, to Malhar 
Rao Holkar I. Bhanpura was one .of Ja^swant Rao Holkar’s 
favourite places of residence. During the period of his in- 
sanity he was removed from here to Garot, as it was supposed 
that Lis madness was caused or augmented by the evil in- 
fluence of a local demon. On October 28th, 1811, he died in 
camp at Bhanpura. His cenotaph stands near the town, a 
substantial building of no architectural merit, surrounded by 
a castellated w^all. It is thus described . by Tod : The archi- 
tectiire is worthy of the barbarian Maharatha. . . .its only 
merit is its solidity. There is a statue of this intrepid 
chieftain of the natural size ; but it gives but a mean idea 
of the man who niade terms with Lake atthe altars of Alex- 

ander ... .On the right is a smaller cenotaph to the 

memory of ® his sister who died shortly after him’. At this 
time (1821) the chief’s favourite elephant and charger 
'' ‘ Mowah ’ were s^.tabled near the cenotaph”.^ 





'' 


In the town there is a palace containing a marble statue 
of Jaswant Rao, and an unfinished fort commenced by the 
same chief. 

Population, 1891, 6,626 ; 1901, 4,639 persons ; males 
2,257, females 2,382, shewing a decrease of 30 per cent, since 
1891. Constitution, Hindus 2,940 or 63 per cent., Jains 
539, Musalmans 1,144 or 24 per cent., Animists 16 ; occupied 
houses 963. In former days iron smelting was carried on to 
a considerable extent at Navali village, ten miles north-east 
of the town. Jaswant Rao took advantage of this to estab- 
lish a gun foundry at Bhanpura. Oranges " grown in 
Jaswant Rao’s garden axe wall Imown in Malwa. 
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A municipality has just been started (1905). Besides 
the offices of the naih-o^tbah there are a school, a jail, a dis« 
pensaiy, and an mspection bungalow in the town. 

Bheru-ghat, pargana Mhow, zila Indore.— A pass in the 
Vindhyas near Sarai Talao in 22*^ 25' IST. and 75° 33' E., 
through which the Dhar-G-ujri road passes. By this pass 
the Marathas entered Malwa and surprised and defeated Daya 
Bahadur at Tirla in 1732. 

Bhikangaon, pargana Bhflcangaon, zila Nhnar.— A village 
and headquarters of the pargana of the same name situated 
in 21° 52' N. and 76° 2' 13. It has an area of 1,855 acres 
and yields a revenue of Rs. 411. 

The population in 1901 numbered 275 (males 152, females 
123), comprising 169 Hindus, 93 Animists and 13 Musalmins. 
Occupied houses 56. 

3hikangaon is mentioned in the* Am-i-AJchari as the 
headquarters of a maJial in sarhlr Bijagarh. There are many . 
signs of its having once been a large place, an old wall with i 
gates, a mosque having two inscriptions dated in the Hijri'} 
year 1053 (1643 A.D.) and a Saton, said to have been erected V 
by Ahalya Bai. It was one of the regular stages on the old 
route from the Deccan and is mentioned by Tavernier and 
others. ; A school, a State post office, a dispensary under an 
hospital assistant and a camping ground are situated here. 

A metalled road will run fromBhamnala to BhTkangaon. 

\ Bijagarh, pargana Khargon, zila Nimar . — ku old hill 
fort in the Satpuras. It is situated 2,750 feet above sea- 
level in 21° 40' N. and 75° 24' E.^ j 

From 1534 to 1542 it was in the hands of a Rajput chief, 
Bhopat Rai (Bhupat Singh), who was an ally of Mallu Khan 
(Kadir Shah) of Slalwa and as it was never subjugated by 
Sher Shah it was no doubt still held by this chief when it 
fell to Akbar in March 1562. It was then taken by Pir 
Muhammad Ehan, Adham Khan’s successor as governor of 
Malwa, a leader, of whom it is said that his boldness and 
courage were greater than his judgment”. He attacked 
Bijagarh ^Hhe principal fortress of that country ” and after 
a desperate fight took it by storm putting the garrison to the 
sword.^ 

Ferishta says Bijagarh was built in the time of Raja 
Bhoja, but local tradition assigns the fort to Raja Bija, one of 
the Gauli^kings who occupied Nimar in the 14th century. 
In the Ain-i-Akban we find that Bijagarh was the head- 
quarters of a sarkciT in the subah of Malwa with a haveM at 
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Jalalabad -which was tKe civil station of tbe mahal, and lay 
at tbe foot of tbe bill on wHch tbe fort stands J 

Its position in tie centre of a wild forest clad region, 
infested by large herds of wild elephants, made it nnsiiitable 
as seat of the local administration and the headquarters were 
removed to Khargon where they have remained up to the pre- 
sent day.^ In Aurangzeb’s time this tract was removed from 
the snbah of Malwa and included in that of Khandesh, sarMr 
Bijagarh being one of the six sarkdrs of the AtirangabM 
It was governed by an officer acting under the orders of s'dhah 
ddr at Aurangabad. In 1707 the fort was held by a Rajput, 
Mohan Singh, who is termed rebellious zamindar in the 
difficult mountainous country of Bijagarh,” to whom Raja 
Shahu went when he was set at liberty by Prince kzmi? In 
1719 Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed governor of Malwa. The 
next year, however, incensed at the methods of the Sayad 
brothers, he threw off his allegiance and proceeded towards 
the Deccan being joined by Rustam Beg who was then hold- 
ing Bijagarh.^ In the last quarter of the 17th century, Maratha 
expeditions were extended into Nimar as far as the Narbada 
valley, and the customary and chcmth sarde^hmukhi (35 per 
cent, of the revenue of the province) was levied. In 1739, 
by the Convention of Barai Sarai sarkur Bijagarh was made 
over to Peshwa.^ By 1778 the whole of the Nimar had 
passed into the possession of the Maratha leaders, Bijagarh 
falliug to HoUcar. 

The hill on wluch this fort stands is about a mile and a 
half in circumference. There are four gates to tbe fort, one 
of which faces to the east, one to the south and three to the 
north. Near the largest of the three nortliern gates are two 
tanks known as the Ganesh tanka ” and Amir tanka The 
latter is also called ‘Athag’ or unfathomable. Both are 
formed by excavations into the hill-side and are underground. 
Three tanks are also situated on the hill itself called the Chhatri 
Talao and the other two the Sas-bahii Talao or the ponds 
of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. Near this stands a 
chhatri of a Gauli king. The inscription on this chhatri was 
taken away by a Bhil who is now very old and has lost his eye 
sight. On being questioned he stated that his daughter had 
taken it, and that it cannot be found. A piece of level ground 
near the tank is said to have been the market-place and 
though now overgrown with jnngle, traces of stone and 
masonry are still visible. 


1 Blochmann, Am., ii, 201. 

3 E. M. H., vii, 18. 

5 G.r Di i., 461 (Boosai Sarai of Grant Buff). 
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To tlie east of tHs fort tliere is a temple dedicated to the 
Tanakeshwar Mahadev, where a great religious fair is held 
every year on the SMwatn day. Traders from the neigh- 
bouring farganas bring their wares and open booths here on 
the camping ground about a mile from the temple. Just over 
the Ungam water is kept dripping from a spring in the side 
of the hill. The orthodox believe that the act of pronounc- 
ing the words '' Har Har” will cause the water flow out 
in a large stream on to the emblem below. 

At a short distance from this temple is a spot called the 
sihdn of Parvati. A round stone with the impressions of 
two feet {pdduka) on it lies near a small hollow containing 
water, which is sipped by people as being blessed by the god- 
dess, No one is allowed to dip his fingers in the waters as it 
would be an act of sacrilege. The mandlm (headman) is 
given the proceeds arising from the offerings of the pilgrims. 

This fort is 20 miles from Khargon and 4 miles from 
Sangwi. It is now in ruins. 

Bijalpur, pargana Indore, zila Indore. — A large village 
about 4 miles south of Indore city, situated on the Bombay- 
Agra road in latitude 22° 40' N. and 7o° 64' E. It was formerly 
included in the Harsola pargana, but in the reconstitution of 
parganas in 1904 was transferred to Indore. 

Population in 1901 numbered 1,627 (males 840, females 
787), comprising 1,535 Hindus, 59 Jains, 33 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 450. 

Bijalpur is said to derive its name from a Eajput, Bije 
Singh, who was the zaminddr and patel of this place. The 
Eodwal Brahmans who were the pattvdns of the village 
quarrelled with Bije Singh’s successor, Jay Singh, who killed 
one of them and for many years the village was distraught 
by the struggle between the two factions. Bijalpur passed 
to Holkar in 1733, 

Bijalpur derives an interest as having been chosen by 
Sutherland as his base in the battle of Indore, fought on 
October 14, 1801. 

The village was for a time held in jdglf by Maina Bai, the 
companion of the profligate Tulsi Bai, who caused her 
favourite to be tortured in order to reveal where she kept 
her wealth. Maina Bai, however, took poison without sur- 
rendering her treasures. The village then remained for 
some time in the possession of Maina Bai’s spiritual adviser.^ 

Bijalpur is noted for its sugarcane and ginger plantations, 
and gur which commands a high price. 

1 Malcolm's Vmtral India^ i, 2534 to 237. 
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A scliool has been started at Bijalpur and a State post 
oflS.ce is also located here. 

Bijasanij pargana Sendwa, zila Nimar. — small village 
situated in 21° 34/ N. and 76° 7' E. Population was in 1901 
26 (males 14, females 12). A police station is situated here. 

This village is of importance only on account of a large fair 
which takes place on Ashivin Sudii 9th, i.e., the day previous 
to dasalira, in honour of the goddess Bijasani. This fair is 
attended by large numbers from all parts of Nimar and also 
Amalner and other parts of Khandesh and from Khandwa 
and other distant parts. On the damhra day a State offer- 
ing of a goat is made to the goddess as well as numerous 
private ofl^erings of goats and fowls. This place formerly 
belonged to the Eana of Barwani and sanads of Eana Mohan 
Singh are in the possession of many people. The erection of 
this temple has been ascribed to two different persons, one 
account stating that it was built by a Eana of Barwani and 
another that it was -the work of Guman Naik, father of 
Khaja Naik ; probably the Eana repaired or restored it. 

Bijasani lies at the foot of the Gwalanghat or Sendwa 
pass, the top of which is guarded by a small fort called Bhav- 
argarh or Borgarh. 

Bijwar (BijawM), fargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar. — A 
village situated about eight miles north of Satwas in 
22° 46' N. and 76° 35' E. It has an area of 1,462 acres and 
is assessed at 957 rupees. 

The population in 1901 numbered 358 (males 177, females 
181), of whom 210 were Hindus, 27 Musalmans and 121 
Animists. Occupied houses 48. 

It was apparently granted, in later Mughal days, to some 
Jats. In the 19th century it fell to the Pindaris, Sindhia 
and the British Government successively, passing to Holkar 
in the exchange of territory efiected in 1861. 

To the west of the village on the banks of the Dhatuni 
river stands the old temple of Bijeshwar Mahadev. 

The ruins of several Jain temples and many Jain images 
are lying on an adjoining hill called the Bandarpekana. The 
fine carved stones of these temples are now being used to 
build a temple to Mahadev. No inscriptions have been 
found here. 

Bolia, pargana Garot, zila Eampura-Bhanpura. — ^A large 
village, the headquarters of a thdna, situated 11 miles south- 
east of Garpt in 24° 14' N; and 76° ,50' E. Though at present 
only obnnected by an unmet.alled road with Garot, a metalled 
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road is about to be constructed. It has an area of 2,592 
acres, the revenue being assessed at Es. 2,623 . 

In 1901 the population numbered 3^378 (males 690, females 
688), of these 929 were Hindus, Occupied houses 332, 
It was formerly the headquarters of the Satkheda panjana, 
but is now only a thana. It is a considerable local commercial 
centre, being especially noted for its dyeing work, the dyed 
carpets called jajams being much prized and finding a ready 
market. It also enjoys reputation for its indigo dyeing, A 
weekly market is held on Saturday, which is attended by 
large numbers of persons, and has given the place the name of 
Hdtivala-Bolia. This village was long included in the hhdsgi 
villages. In the 16th century, according to tradition, Bolia 
belonged to Bhil zaminddrs, who were dispossessed by the 
Laplia Sondhias. Fifty years later the Sondhias were ousted 
by the Deora Thakurs of Haripura. The Haripura Thakurs 
imported Kadawe Kunbis from Gujarat to cultivate the 
land, who ultimately became the zaminddrs^ and were recog- 
nized by the Chandrawats of Rampura as patds of Bolia, and 
granted panvdnas. 

The place was raised to importance in the 18th century by 
Madho Singh of Jaipur. 

A State post office, a school and a vaidyci^s dispensary are 
located in the village. 

Borgarh (Bhavargarh), pargana Sendwa, zila Niinar.-— 
A small fort built in Maratha style at the top of the Sendwa 
pass or Gwalanghat in 2F 35' N. and 75° 6' E. It was ap- 
parently built to guard the pass and is said to have long formed 
the headquarters of the notorious Bhil leader Khaja 
Naik who gave much trouble in the mutiny. Up to recent 
times, a guard of 10 sowars was kept here, bat they have 
now been replaced by 4 chauBdars, The fort is in bad repair, 
almost in ruins. 

Brahmangaon, pargana Brahmangaon, zila Nimar. — A 
large village and headquarters of a pargana situated on the 
south bank of the Narbada in 22° 7' N. and 75° 22' E. The 
place is reached by the Agra-Bombay road lict Khalghat and 
Davoiia and also by boat from Maheshwar. 

The area of Brahmangaon is 2,198 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 1,437. 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,399 (males 754, 
females 645), of whom 1,106 were Hindus, 235 Musalmans 
and 58 Animists. Occupied houses 243. 

Brahmangaon is mentioned in Am4-Ahhan as the head- 
quarters of a maJial under sarMr Bijagarh in the subah of 
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Malwa, There are several on the Narbada. Brah- 

mangaon contains many temples, among which those of Suka- 
nand and Mukheshwar Mahadev are said to have been built 
by Ahalya Bai and are maintained by the State. 

To the south of the village is the Kharia nala where the 
remains of salt works are still to be seen, 

Bea'-des the pargana offices a State post office, a camp- 
ing ground, a dharmasMla, a vaidic dispensary and a school 
are located here. 

A metalled road from Brahmangaon to join the Thikri 
and Talwada road is under construction. 

Budha, pargana Narayangarh, zila Eampura-Bhanpura. — 
A village of Narayangarh pargana situated in 24° 15" N. and 
75° 13" E., with an area of 6,034 acres, the revenue demand 
being Rs. 3,639. The population in 1901 numbered 713 
(males 366, females 357), of whom 600 were Hindus. Occu- 
pied houses 198. 

There is a big tank affording good duck shooting in the 
cold weather. 

In Mughal days Budha (the Budsu of Tod) was the head- 
quarters of the mahal of the same name in the sarkur of Manda- 
sor in the sulali of Malwa.^ This pargana subsequently 
passed to the Rana of Udaipur, who bestowed it upon Narayanji 
BargaP as a reward for his excellent services, Narayanji 
Bargal was brother-in-law to Malhar Rao I, whose sister 
Gautama Bai that chief had married. Narayan granted half 
the jagn to his sister. The principal town of Gautama Bai’s 
share was named Malhargarh (now belonging to Jaora) in 
honour of Malhar Rao, while Narayan called his capital 
Narayangarh. Budha finally fell to Holkar and Bargal 
became a jagwdar of the Indore State. The jdgn was re- 
sumed by Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1805 but restored two years 
after. About 1813 it was again resumed and Shankar Rao 
Bargal, who then held the estate, fled to Sitole. Some time 
after two villages were restored to him but were resumed in 
1818. Most of the pargana is still m Holkar territory though 
Malhargarh and the surrounding country was transferred to 
Ghafur Khan, and now forms part of the Jaora State. 

Budha was formerly a village of some commercial import- 
ance but has decayed. 


^ Blochmmp.Ain., ii, 209. 
^ i, 11^. a* 
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Chachrapati, pargana Silii, zila Nimar. — .4. broad stretcb 
of level land in Nimar, It is named after the village Chachra 
(21° 36' N,— 75"^ 23' E.) piiti, meaning a level plain. This 
plain lies between the hills of Bijagarh in the north and Tas- 
din Vail in the south approximately between 21° 33' and 21° 
37' N. and 75° 13' and 75° 30' E, It forms a wide stretch of 
rich black soil of considerable depth capable of growing any 
crop. Numerous remains of wells and sugar mills show that 
the place was once highly cultivated. The old village list 
of sarhlr Bijagarh allots 13 villages to Chachrapati. In 
Mughal days this tract, which was also known as the Patkhclla 
was noted for its wild elephants. ” ' - . , 

Chainpur (Cheinpur), pargana Bhikangaon, zila Nimar. 
A small village and headquarters of a tJidna situated in 
21° 43' N. and 76° 4' E. on the eastern bank of the Beda 
river, about 1,050 feet above the level of the sea. . The area 
of the village is 1,736 acres, assessed at Rs. 257. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 224 persons (males 
124 and 100 females), comprising 64 Hindus, 164 Animists and 
6 Musalmans. Occupied houses 52.1 Chainpur is mentioned 
in Ain-i-Akhari as the headquarters of a mahal in mrkdr 
Bijagarh, being known as Chainpur-Chamari. 

There is a small fort at Chainpur on the arch of which there 
is a stone inscription written in Urdu characters. The in- 
scription contains the name of zamindar Rana Raibha Singh, 
of pargana Chainpur. A camping ground is situated here. 

Chandwasa, pargana Chandwasa, zila Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — The headquarters of the pargana of the same name 
situated in 24° 12' N. and 76° 31' E, It is connected by 
anmetalled roads with Garot, Rampura and Sitamau. A 
metalled road is to be constructed to Garot. 

The area of Chandwasa is 6,550 acres and the revenue 
demand Rs. 3,201. 

In 1901 the population numbered 1,358 (males 715, females 
643), of whom 1,195 were Hindus. Occupied houses 324. 

It lies about 20 miles to the south of Rampura and about 
160 miles from Indore. It appears to have been a Bhil settle- 
ment, the original owners being ousted by the Rajputs, and is 
said to have received its name from its founder one Chanda 
Bhil. The Dhamnar caves about S miles distant and the 
remains of a settlement near the caves, point to its being 
populated some 1,200 years ago. 
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Malcolm states that Chandwasa was the headquarters of 
a fo/rgana ia Malhar Rao II’ s time containmg 40 villages and 
that a Jidt or weekly market was held here every Tuesday ; 
this weekly market has been discontinued since the last 
famine. A school, a European dispensary under an hospital 
assistant and a police station are situated here. 

There are tanks near Chandwasa where fai?: duck shooting 
is obtainable. 

Chikhaida, pargcma Chikhalda, zila Nimar.—A large vil- 
lage situated on the north bank of the Narbada in 22® 5'N. and 
74® 56' E., 461 feet above the sea-level. It is 4 miles north of 
Baiwani to which it is connected by metalled road on either 
side 01 the river. A ferry crosses the stream. The nearest 
railway station is Mhow which is reached via Barwani. The 
village has an area of 2,021 acres, assessed at Rs. 2,364. The 
population was in 1901 numbered 1,107 (males 639, females 
468), comprising 829 Hindus, 170 Musalmans, 100 Animists 
and 8 Jains. Occupied houses 214. 

Tfie earliest mention of the place is in a grant by Vakpati 
Munja of .Dhar (973 — 997), in which the piece of land assigned 
is described as the tadar (vadar) of Biparika (Piplia-village) on 
the Narbada bounded by the Agarva nala, on the north by the 
rivulet flowing into the ditch or ndla of (Chikhaida); 

on the v/est by Gardabha udla — ^the GardahJia ndla is the pre- 
sent Shri Kardama-KsJietra (Kharia ri%"er); on the south by 
Pishdcha Urtha} -The temple of Mahadev and a ghat leading 
to the river have been cut oat of the solid rock. A shrine to 
Chand Shah-Vali, and another to the snake gods Bhilatdev 
and Takshakeshwar MahMev stand to the east of the 
village. 

Imperial and State post offices, a school, a vaiiic dis- 
pensary and a camping ground are situated here. The 
nearest telegraph office is at Barwani. Chikhaida is con- 
nected by metalled road with Kukshi via Nisaipur. This 
road will ultimately be continued to Sardarpur via Bagh 
(Gwalior). 

ICholi, pargana Maheshwar, zila Nimar. — A large village 
which stands 721 feet above sea-level in 22® 15' N. and 75® 42' 
E., about 8 miles north-east of Maheshwar. The village is con- 
nected with Maheshwar by a couniry track. ^ The village has 
an area of 4,881 acres, yielding a revenue oTtls. 4,343. 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,605 (males 786, 
females 819), comprising 1,518 Hindus, 33 Jains, 33 Musal- 
mans and 21 Animists, Occupied houses 324. 
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The village is an old one. It is mentioned in the Ain4- 
ABari as the headquarters of the Choli-Maheshwar mahal 
in sarhlr Mandu. Choli was formerly the headquarters of the 
'pargoMa, hut after Ahalya Bai fixed her residence at Maheshv\^ar 
the village began to decline in importance. There is a temple 
to Bhairon in Choli in which a fragment of a stone inscrip- 
tion has been found. 

The temple of Grori-Somnath was built by G-autama Bai, 
wife of Malhar Rao I. and the sabha mandapa in front by 
Ahalya Bai. The ruins of some old temples (Jain) are also to 
be seen. A fair is held here on the lunar 14th of VcmluAh 
in hoiioiir of Bhairon which is attended by people from 
a long distance. In front of the temple is a dlp-siamhlia or 
lamp pillar on v/hich a lamp used to be lighted and v/as 
visible from Rupmatrs palace at Mandu. 

k metalled road will be constructed between Maheshwar 
and Indore through Choli md Jamghat. 

Choral, pargana Mhow, zila Indore. — A village situated 
on the Choral river in 22° 27' IST. and 76® 1' E. It is also a 
railway station on the Rajpiitana-Malwa Railway. 

The population in 1901 numbered 401 (males 210, females 
185). Occupied houses 92. 

Originally started as a mail-cart stage, Choral became a 
populous settlement in 1875 when the railway line vvas opened 
so far for traffic. A stone quarry exists near the village which 
supplies niurram for the railway and the Indore-Khandwa road 
which passes close by the railway station. 

D 

Dahi (Dai), pargana Chikhalda, zila Nimar. — Situated 
about 7 miles north of the Narbada in 22° 8'N. and 74° 39' 
E. Dahi is the cHef place in the Dalu thahmei. It stands 
1,057 feet above the level of the sea. 

Population in 1901 numbered 598 (males 323, females 275), 
of whom 261 were Hindus, 117 Musalmans and 220 
Animists. Occupied houses 117. 

Akhe Singh Solanki, is said to have received a grant in 
Malwa from Ala-ud-din. Akhe Singh had three sons. A 
deseendent of one of these named Guman Singh Khiisal Singh 
left Umatwara and came to Nimar in the 16th century and 
assisted in controlling the Bhils for the Malwa Sultans and 
obtained Dahi. 

The family now holds 40 villages. The Thakiir pays 
Rs. 379-11 as tml^a to the Darbar. The country round is 
very jungly. 
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Darji-Karadia, pargana^anweiy zUa Indore.— A village 
and headfjuarters of a tJicina in Sanwer 'pargum, situated on 
the river Khan, in 22° 56' N. and 75° 57' E. The area of the 
village is 1,883 acres, assessed at Rs. 3,873. The population 
in 1901 was 471 (males 228, females 243), of whom 454 were 
Hindus and 17 Musalmans. Occupied houses 110. The 
inhabitants ot the village are Khatls, Balais, Brahmans, 
Banias, Garis and Chamars. 

Dasnawal, pargana Khargon, zih Nimar— A small village 
situated in 21° 48' N. and 75° 50' E. with an area of 4,266 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 1,168. Population in 1901 was 220 (males 114, 
females 106). This place is of no importance except for a large 
religious fair held on the Ihth of light half of VaisJuWi in 
honour of the serpent god Takshaka. This god has a great 
reputation for caring snake bite. 

Datoda, pargana Mhow, zila Indore. — ^Ties to the east of 
Harsola aboiit a mile to the west of the Indore- Khandwa road 
in 22° 34' N. and 75° 55' E. Its area is 9,078 acres with a 
revenue of Rs. 12,869. 

Population was, in 1901, 1,674 (males 816, females 858), 
comprising 1,506 Hindus, 129 Musalmans, 28 Animists, 11 
Jains. Occupied houses 423. 

Datoda was formerly knovm DdJcJcan (a witch) on ac- 
count of its being a place noted for witchcraft. It is said to be 
named after one Debi Singh Rajput who is said to hai^e in- 
habited it. 

A .small fort and two temples, one dedicated to Dharamraj 
and the otliex to Ganpati stand in it. On the Inner 15th of 
Editih a fair is held near the temple of Dharamraj. 

Datoda was noted for witchcraft. In days gone by the 
people say such was the power of witchcraft here that vege- 
tables were believed to drop blood if plucked- without the 
permission of the owner. Several wild tales of this witchcraft 
are told by the village populace. 

Dehri, pargana Chikhalda, zila Nimar. — A large village 
and headquarters of the iJi^M,situated in 22° 1 8' N, and 7 4° 57 ' 
B., about 14 miles north of Chikhalda. The area of Dehri is 
1,800 acres and the revenue Rs. 1,584. In 1901 the population 
numberedll,027 (males 519, females 608), of whom 585 were 
Hindus, 196 Animists, 147 Musalmans and 99 Jains. 
Occupied houses 228. There are several Hindu temples and a 
Jain temple toParasnath, A weekly market is held at Dehri 
' every Tuesday. The Ifri flows to the east of the village. A 
vernacular school is situafed at Dehri, 
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Deoguradia, pargana Indore, jsib Indore.— A very small 
village situated 6 miles to the south-east of Indore in 22° 40'' K. 
and 75° 56" E., at the foot of the Deoguraria hill ; it has an area 
of 862 acres assessed at E052. Population in 1901 was 183 
(males 103, females 80), comprising 179 Hindus, 3 Musalmans 
and 1 Animist. Occupied houses 46. 

The village is of importance only on account of the yearly 
fair held there. 

It is also noted for the temple to Sri-Gutkeshwar Mahadev 
erected by Ahalya Bai where this fair takes place annually on 
the two days succeeding the SMvrdtn festival. The fair is 
known in Indore as the MahusJiivrdtnwiela oi: Beogurddia-ha- 
mela. By a grant of Aurangzeb the hereditary kdnmigos 
of Kampail have a right to a due (25 dams) from every shop 
at the Deoguradia fair.^ 

The inhabitants of the village are Brahmans,, Banias, 
Buaji, Chamars, most of whom are agriculturists. Stone 
and lime quarries were at one time worked in the hill, the 
material being carried to the Rajputana-Malwa Railway line 
when under construction. 

Depalpur, pargana Depalpur, Indore.— A large village 

and the headquarters of the pargana of the same name situated 
in 22° 51' N. and 75° 37' E., about 24 miles from Indore, The 
area of Depalpur is 5,727 acres and the revenue Rs."' 8,270. 

Population in 1901 numbered 2,770 (males 1,330, females 
1,440), of whom 1,968 were Hindus, 127 Jains, 673 Musalmans 
and 2 Animists. Occupied houses 524, 

‘ , Depalpur is mentioned in Ain-i-Akhari as the headquarters 
maJial of sarJcdr Ujjain in the Malwa suhah. 

The place appears to have been founded by Deva-pala 
Paramara (1218 — 1230) who belonged to the Dhar family.^ 

There are several Jain temples, two of which have inscrip- 
tions dated in Samvat 1548 and 1659), respectively (A.D. 1491 
and 1602). "''^3 

Like many other places Depalpur has been fixed on as the 
scene of the Purdnik tale of Shrawan’s abandonment of his 
parents and the name of Depalpur is never pronounced in the 
early morning in the belief that such an act is certain to cause 
some calamity to be:^l the person who pronounces it. When 
absolutely necessary^ j^Jus town is mentioned by other names 
such as ^'Kholda Gaon^' the cursed village or ‘‘Eatehpur’’, 
or the toTO of victory. The latter name it received from the 


1 This samdi^ dated l^ihBajjahin 42nd year (A. H, 1113) of the 
Emperor’s raign or December 9th, 1701'. 

2 I. A., six, 24, 348-35 1 ; xx, 83, 3i0. 
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success of Jaswaiit Eao Holkar, who al30ut the year 1798 sud- 
denly fell on Depalpiir, from which Dudrenec had just with- 
drawn with his regular' battalions, and utterly defeated the 
fdga horse (household troops) of Kashi Rao. He thus ob- 
tained the horses and the funds which he sorely needed. This 
w^as the first enterprise of Jaswaiit Rao and marks the com- 
mencement of his career. 

Malcolm mentions Depalpur in his Index as a place con- 
taining 1,035 houses and 3,844 souls. So that it has declined 
in importance. There is a big tank about fi miles in circum- 
ference between Depalpim and Banadia. It is an artificial 
lake, and in all probability the dam was raised by Deva-pala. 
Onthedamof the tank is an old Jain temple, in which record 
shews that the image of Adinath was placed on Tuesday the 
3rd of the light half of Baisttkh in Samvat year 1548 (A.D. 

The dam having gone out of repair, Maharaja Tukoji 
Rao II spent 58,000 rupees on its repairs. An inscription 
states that this work was done to preserve the memory of his 
Maharanls Bhagirathi Bai, Eadha Bai, Parvati Bai and 
ills sons Shivaji Rao and Jaswaiit Rao. The repairs were 
begun on Wednesday the 2nd of the bright half of Paush in 
Samvat 1925 (A.D. 1868) and completed on Sunday the bright 
7th of Kdrtik, Samvat 1931 (A.D. 1874). On the completion 
of the work a temple was erected with six lingams. Five of 
these lie in a ring with the sixth in the centre. The five 
Imgams have been named after his five wives, and bear names 
of Bhagirathi Tukeshwar, Radha Tukeshwar, Parvati 
Tukeshwar, Mhalsa Tukeshwar and Lakshini Tukeshwar and 
the sixth Tukeshwar or Kutumbeshwar after the Maharajah 

Duck and snipe are plentiful on the tank in the cold 
weather, 

* A weekly market is held here every Sunday and a religious 
fair on the first of the dark half of Phdlgxm, 

A post office, a school and a European dispensary are 
situated here. 

A metalled road runs from Indore to Depalpur. The 
nearest railway station is Chambal on the Rajpatana-*M§,lwa 
Railway. A road from the Chambal station to Depalpur and 
Betma, via Gautampuraj f is under construction. 

A municipality has been started vdth an income of Rs. 720, 
the expenditure being Es. 580. 

Dewasia-ghat, pargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar. — A pass 
in the Vindhya motmtains between Dewasia (Gwalior), 
22° 39' N,— 76° 32' B., tod Kataphor via BBrapur and Jinwa n 
villages, it is used % couniay carts. 
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Dhajra. — A. peak of the Viiidkyae 2 J42 feet high, standiog 
in 22"^ 26^ N. and 75° 52' E. in Mhow zila Indore. 

The name is said to be derived from ikmfa a flag, the hill 
being used as a rendezvous by the (Kram’as who erected 
a flag on the top of this peak as a signal for the surrounding 
chiefs to assemble. 

Dhamnar, par^ana Chandwaaa, zih Earnpura-Bhanpura. 
—A small village situated at 24° 12' N. and 7*5° 34' E. It is of 
interest on account of the numerous old exca vations, Buddhist 
and Brahmanical, which exist there. The excavations are 
made in a low hill of coarse laterite of a very friable 
description. 

The Buddhist excavations are situated at three points on 
the scarp of the hill, but only those on the southern face are 
of any importance. These consist of a series of rock-cut 
caves some consisting of dwelling rooms and others of Yihd- 
ras (monastery) and C/ia%a halls (churches ). 

There are in all 14 caves of importance of which the Barh 
KacIiaJiari (big court house) and BMm's Bazar are the finest. 
The J5an KachaJiari consists of a Ghaitya hall, 20 feet square, 
containing a It has a pillared portico enclosed by a 

stone railing cut to imitate a wooden structure. Mm’s 
Bazcif which is the largest cave in the series is curious as 
being a combined ViMra and Ghaitya hall. It is 115 feet 
by 80; unfortunately the roof has fallen in. The roof of the 
chamber in which the stufa is situated is, as is often the case 
in such caves, rubbed in imitation of wooden rafters. The 
remaining caves are smaller. In one there is a recumbent 
figure of the dying Buddha ; there are also figures of Buddha 
in other caves. The age of these caves is put at from the 
fifth to the seventh century, a century or two earlier than 
those at Kholvi. 

The Brahmanical excavation lies north of these caves. 
A pit 104 by 67 feet and 30 feet deep has been cut in the solid 
rock so as to leave a central shrine surrounded by seven 
smaller ones. The shrines ha ve the appearance of an ordinary 
structural temple but are hewn out of the rock in which the 
pit was sunk, the spire of the central temple being on a level 
with the ground at the edge of the pit. A long passage cut 
through the rocks leads into the pit from the east . The temple , 
called the Chaturbhuj Dharmardjeshwaf-Jca-mandir or Maha- 
dev-ka-mandir, was originally dedicated to Vishnu and con- 
tains a four-armed statue of that deity but a Ungam has 
been added in front of the statue. 

From its general similarity to ^ the temple at Baroli 
Ferguson assigned it to the eighth or ninth century, a date 
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which is supported by some found on the spot 

by Cunninghsui. 

A similar series of caves about 25 miles off is situated at 
Poladongar. near Garot. 

Further interest attaches to Dhamnar and Poladongar 
as being members of a series of caves, the others being at 
KhoM, Awar and Benaiga in Jhalawar and at Hatigaon and 
Eamagaon in Tonk, all within a radius of some 20 miles. 
There is little doubt that these formed the last refuge of the 
Buddhist community in Central India, perhaps in all India.^ 

Dhantalao fargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar. — 

An important pass in the Vindhyan range between Dhanta- 
lao (Gwalior) and Bijawar in 22^ 46' N. and 76° 35' E. It 
is in comparatively good condition and carts coming from 
Indore into Nemawar generally take this route. 

A metalled road is being constructed through this pass 
from Indore tjia Khurel, Eaghogarh, Panigaon, Kannod and 
Khategaon to Nemawar where it will join the Handia-Harda 
road and thus connect the Nemawar district with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at Harda. 

Dharamrai (Dhaimari), Chikhalda, zila Nimar — 

A large village situated in 22° 3' N. and 74° 45' E., about 
6 miles from DahL 

The population in 1901 was 514 (males 257, females 257), 
composed of 241 Hindus, 267 Animists and 6 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 73. 

The jaglrdar of Dharamrai is a member of the family to 
which the Thalnir of Dahi belongs. This place was formerly 
included in DahL 

Various traces and remains of buildings lie round the 
village. 

Dhargaon, pargana Maheshwar, zila Nimar. — ^A large 
village and headquarters of a thana situated m 22° 12' N. 
and 7 5° 47' E. Dhargaon was formerly the headquarters 
of the pargana of the same name but is now reduced to the 
status of a thana » It stands about 12 miles north of the Nar- 
bada river on the Barwaha- Maheshwar road. The area 
amounts to 1,249 acres, yielding a revenue of Rs. 6,636. 

In 1901 the population was 1,860 (males 931, females 
929), comprising 1,577 Hindus, 194 Musalmans, 78 Animists 
and 11 Jains. Occupied houses 329. 

In the 18th century the village belonged to Sindbia 
who in 1844 assigned it to the British Government. In 

4 Cuimingham s--- purvey Report, Volume ii, page 270. 
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1861 it was made over to Holkar in the exchanges which 
took place in that year. 

A religious fair is held at Piplia village near the Dliargaon 
on the lunar 15th of MdrgshmJia. A weekly market is held 
on Thursday. 

A police station; a State post office, a school, a vaidic 
dispensary, a dJiaramshdla and an encamping ground are 
situated in the village. Dhargaon is about 4 miles east of 
Mandleshwar. 

Dhavali (Dhonlia), pargana Shu, zila Nimar.—A village and 
headquarters of the thdna of the name in the Silu pargana^ 
situated in 21^ 23' N. and 75° 27' (5. : 

The population in 1901 was 343 (males 180, females 163), 
of whom 249 were Animists and 94 Hindus. Occupied houses 
66 . 

About 12 miles from this village the Tazdin Vali peak 
rises. It is held in great reverence both by the Hindus and 
Muhammadans on account of the tomb of Tazdin Vail;; in 
the month of Shrdtmn people come from great distances to 
visit this tomb. 

Dhavali is situated on the Aner river and appears to be 
an old village as it contains the ruins of an old mosque and 
of a dam across the Aner river. It is the centre of the Nahal 
tribe of Bhils and their chiefs who live in the district and 
receive a monthly allowance of nearly Rs. 300 a month for 
watching the passes of the Satpura^. A metalled road from 
Dhavali to Dhulkot is to be constructed which will establish 
a line of communication between Khargon and Chopara in 
Khandesh. Dhavali is 18 miles from Chopara from which 
place a metalled road runs to Nardhana station on the Tapti 
Valley line. 

Dudhakhedi, pargana Bhanpura, zila Eampura-Bhan- 
pura. — ^A small village situated in 24° 26' N. and 75° 46' E., 
6 miles south of Bhanpura. Population, 1901, 243 ; occupied 
houses 69. ^ 

This village is only important on account of the old temple 
to Devi which^is visited by large numbers of devotees at all 
times of the year, but particularly at the dasahra. This 
deity is believed to be a great fulfiller of vows and people 
come from very long distances to ask for help, and return 
fchanks for favours shown them. Sunday is a specially pro- 
pitious day. 

F 

Fatehgarh, pargana Kataphor, Nemawar. — A small 

village situated in 22° 25' N. and 76° 50' E., about ten 
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miles soiith-eaat of Satwaa. Population 96. The area 
arDoiints to 703 acres with a revenue of Rs. 176, 

It is only important for the sangam (junction) of the Nar- 
bada and Dhatuni. A temple dedicated to the god Maruti 
(Hanuman) stands at the junction. In the middle of the 
river Narbada stands a fort called Jogaha^killa. A fair is 
held at this place on the of Ashwm, generally known as 

Bhutadi Amdvae, 

Garaghat {Manpur ghat) —A pass in the Vindhyas in 
22® 25' N. and 75® 39' E., also known as the Manpur ghat about 
three miles south-west of Manpur. The Bom bay- Agra road 
passes through this pass. The name Odrdglidt is of course 
derived from gam or a large country cartj this road being 
used for heavy traffic. 

Garot, pargam Garot, zila Rampiira-Bhanpura.—Town 
and headquarters of the Rampura-Bhanpura zila and Garot 
pargana situated in 24® 19' N, and 75® 42' E. 

The town appears to have originally been a Bhil settle- 
ment, which fell to the Chandrawat Rajputs in the fourteenth 
century. 

At Poladongar, 14 miles east of Garot, there is a series 
of rock-cut Buddhist caves of the eighth or ninth century. 

In 1811, Jaswant RaoHolkar was removed from Bhanpura 
to Garot as the madness from which he was then suffering 
was attributed to a local demon, who haunted the former 
place ; later on be was again taken back to Bhanpura, and 
died there on October 28th3 1811. 

At one time the Sondhias, who form the greaterVpart of 
the surrounding population, caused much trouble by their 
turbulent behaviour and a detachment of the Mehidpur 
Contingent troops was stationed in the town from 1834 to 
1842. 

In 1822 Garot was a flourishing town with a population 
of some 6,000 persons. In 1891 its population was 4,388 ; 
1901, 3,456 (males 1,710, females 1,746). Constitution, Hindus 
2,814 or 81 per cent., Jains 254, Musalmans 386, Animists 2. 
Occupied houses 912. 

Besides the zUa and pargana offices and subaWs official 
residence, there are a school, a dispensary, a police station 
and an inspection bungalow in the town. Its decrease in 
prosperity has been caused by its distance from roads and 
Railways. It has lately, however, been made the chief town 
of the zila ] this and the fact that the Nagda-Muttra branch 
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of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway will pass 
through Shamgarh about 3 miles east of the town, will rapidly 
restore its prosperity. A metalled road to Chandwasa, Bolia 
and Rampnra is under construction*^ 

Gautampura, parcjana Depalpur, zila Indore.--- A town 
and headquarters of a thana, situated in 22^^ 68' N. and 75° 35' 
E., 33 miles north-west of Indore. It has an area of 3,220 
acres, assessed at Rs. 9,106. It is usually called Runaji 
Gautampura to distinguish it from other towns of the same 
name. It lies 3 miles from Chambal station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway to which it is connected by a metalled road* 

The population in 1891 was 5,049 ; 1901, 3,103 persons 
(males 1,612, females 1,591), a fall of 38 per cent, in the last 
census decade, due to the famine of 1899-1900. Hindus num- 
bered 2,026 or 65 per cent, Jains 141, Musalmans 925 or 30 
per cent., Animists 11. Occupied houses 804. 

The town is comparatively a modern one having been 
founded by Gautama Bai of the Bargal family, wife of Malhar 
Rao Holkar (1728 — 1766) after whom it was called. A 
carious concession was made in those days regarding residence 
in this town, all malefactors, even murderers, being safe 
from pursuit wdthin its walls. Under the patronage of the 
Rani and her famous daughter-in-law, Ahalya Bai, the place 
soon reached 8 flourishing state. 

Gautampura is a considerable trade centre, its calico 
printing industry being of some repute and its cloths finding 
a ready sale at Indore and in the neighbourhood. A large 
market is bold here every Wednesday. 

A municipality has been lately (1905) started for the con- 
trol of the town, the income and expenditure being Rs. 165 
and 114, rewspectively. 

There w a large temple to Sbiva as Achaleshwar Mahadev, 
built by Gautama Bai, several smaller edifices and a 
monastery of the Ramsanehi sect of devotees. 

A school, a State post office and a European dispensary 
are situated in the town. 

Ghat-pipHa (Ghat-pimplia), 'pargam Jharda, zila Mehid- 
pnr. — ^A small village and headquarters of the thima of the 
same name, situated in 23°,40' N. and 76° 42' E. on the 
right bank of the Sipra river which affords an ample supply 
of water throughout the year. 

The area of the village is 1,056 acres and assessed revenue 
Rs. 894. 


1 Majasthan, Volume ii, Personal Narrative, Chapter XU. 
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The population in 1901 was 176 (males 86, females 90), 
composed of 176 Hindus, 1 Musalman. Occupied houses 3o. 

The village contains a temple dedicated to Earns at which 
a fair is held yearly. An encamping ground is situated near 

the village. 

Ghat-piplia is 8 miles from Jharda and 12 mile? from Mehid- 
pur by country tracks. 

Gogaon, pargana Khargon, zila Nimar.— A large 
of considerable local importance as a tode cemtre, situated 
on the banks of the Beds river in 21 5o N. and /o 48 E., 
664 feet above the level of the sea. The area of the village is 

350 acres and the assessment Es. 296. 

The population in 1901 was 2,564 (males 1,286, females 
1 278) composed of 1,585 Hindus, 935 Musalmans, 3o Ani- 
mists and 9 Jains. Occupied houses 557. 

Gogaon is an inam- vdlage held by the -Sar-Mawdlm Bhus- 
kutte of sarhlr Bijagarh. It is held on a samd dated 1162 

Fasld (1754 A.D.) , „ , 

A State post ofhoe, a school, the sar-mardloi s offices and a 
camping ground are situated here. 

Gogaon lies on the Khargon-Sanawad metalled road ; 
another metalled road connects it with Muhammadpur. Much 
cloth printing by Chippas is carried on here. 

Gudla, fargam Eampura', zila Eampura,-Bhanpura — 
A small village in the Eampura fargana situated m_24 6J 
N and 75*^ ^8^ E-j 18 miles nortli-east of Kampura 

town. Population, 1901, 107. 

It is of no importance except for the old fort of Chaurasi- 
garh, now partially in ruins. This fort was built by the Chand- 
fawats. It occupies a very commanding position which gave 
it a great importance in early days. The hill on which it 
stands is surrounded on three sides with the waters of the 
CliainbaL On tlie eastern side tbc Cliambal passes througn 
a very small passage between two lofty rocks. A quaint 
legend is told in this connection. The passage through 
which the river flows was once closed by a continuous sheet of 
•rock affording no passage to the river. An ichneumon made 
a hole in the side of the rock and hved there. The Chainbal 
seeking an exit at l^st discovered the outlet, entered the hole 
and forced a passage. In course of time the breach widened 
and lumed'its present, dimensio^ This na™ passag 
is still known to the people as the navah-la-aar or the 

ichneumon’s cave. ^ t,-- . 4 . f 

■ Gudla village was j^ven in jagir to the Deora Eajputs or 

Barama. and was on}y resumed after the mutiny. ^ 
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Gwalanghat (Sendwa), ziU Nimar.-^-A pass in the 
Satpuras usually called the Sendwa pass, situated about 10 
miles south of Seudwa fort. The pass is over 2 miles in 
length commencing at Gwdlanghdt chauB and ending at the 
fort of Borgarh. About half a mile from Gwdlanghdt chauh 
is the temple of Bijasani Devi. A fair is annually held here 
on the bright ninth of Ckaitra, and is attended by people from 
both Khandesh and Mmar. There is an old tank of consi- 
derable size with steps on all sides in front of the temple which 
has been lately rebuilt. 


H 

Harangaon, pargana Nemawar, zUa Nemawar. — The 
headquarters of a thdna, situated in 22® 44' N. and 77® 4' E., 
with an area of 1 ,655 acres and Rs! 1,365 revenue. 

The population in 1901 numbered 605 (males 287, females 
318), including 359 Hindus and 146 Animists. • Occupied 
houses 142. 

Before 1904, this village was the headquarters of a pargana, 
but has now been reduced to the status of a tlidna. In the 
division of this region between Sindhia and Holkar in 1782, 
Harangaon was not shared but a dual control established 
over it. In 1844 Siiidhia’s share of it passed with other 
villages to the British, from whom it came to Holkar 
in 1861. 

A State post ofl&ce, a midic dispensary, and a police sta- 
tion are situated in the village. An unmetalled road runs 
from Harangaon to Kannod and Nemawar. Under the new 
scheme a metalled road will run from Kannod to Harangaon 
md Lilli. 

Haranphal (The deer’s leap), pargana Cbikhaida, zila 
Nimar, — A narrow channel in the Narbada river a mile south 
of Dharamrai village (22® 3' N. — 74® 45^ E.). 

The river at this spot is about 400 yards broad and ob- 
structed by large masses of basaltic rock rising to 10 and 
11 feet above the level of the stream, leaving three narrow 
channels through which the current rushes with great force. 
It is popularly supposed that a deer can leap across. 

Harsola, pargana Mhow, zih Indore.— A large village 
and. headquarters of a thma situated three miles from Mhow 
in 22® 34' N. and 76® 51' E., with an area of 6,975 acres. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,031 (males 1,142, 
females 889), of whom 1,790 were Hindus, 237 Musalmans 
and 4 Animists Occupied houses 502. 
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[t was formerly the headquarters of a pcmjmia but since 
1904 has been reduced to the status of a thdna. 

Ill 1818 Sir John Malcolm when looking for a suitable 
site for a cantonment encamped here in a garden which is 
still pointed out with pride by the inhabitants. 

A religious fair is held here in honour of Amar Nath Maha- 
dev on the Shivrdtn. People from the Mhow Cantonment 
and the neighbouring villages come to bathe in the tank on 
that day. 

The ihdna offices, a State post office and a school are loca- 
ted here. 

Hasalpur, I^adore. — A large village 

and headquarters of a tJidna in the Mhow pargana, situated 
on the Chambal river in 22° 29' N. and 75° 41' E., with an 
area of 1,502 acres and a revenue of Rs. 6,543. 

The population in 1901 was 2,215 (males 1,100 and females 
1,115), comprising 1,661 Hindus, 59 Jains, 283 Musalmans 
and 212 Animists. Occupied houses 464, 


Hasalpur was the headquarters of a malial in 6'arfe^f Mandu. 

Mention is also made by Abul Fazl of the fact that the 
vine here bears fruit twice a year and that the betel-leaf is 
very fine. This malial was evidently in a very prosperous 
condition in those days. Malcolm states that the revenue 
of this pargana was reduced from Rs. 12,000 annually to 
1,000 in 1820 owing to the desolate state of its villages due to 
Pindari raids. It then contained 300 houses. It continued 
to be the headquarters of a pargana till 1904 when it was 
amalgamated with the Mhow pargana, and reduced to the 
status of thcma. 

Though the fame of its vineyards has passed away it 
is still noted for its betel-leaf, numerous pan gardens, 
which are locally known as the pdna-hMdndd, being situated 
round the viEage. In 1857 a rebel leader, Bhagirath Des- 
wali, was hanged on a small well called Mor Baida near the 
village. The spot where the execution took place is now 
held sacred by the people and a flag has been erected upon it. 
The villagers proceed to this place to perform their vows. 

i Three tanks are situated near the village, one being of 
considerable size and capable of irrigating about 119 acres. 
The other two, known as the Mithya taldo and Lendy<^ taldo, 
are also used for irrigation. 

The Bombay- Agra 3X)ad passes within three miles of the 
village and a feeder metaHed rqad is to be constructed connect- 
ing it with this road. 
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Besidei? the i5/i^7na offices a police station, a midie dis- 
pensary, a sofiool and a State post office are located hero, 
A post-man from the Manpur imperial post offi.ce visits the 
village once a week. 

Hasalpur has a municipality, with an income of Rs. 104, 
the expenditure being Rs. 94. 

Hatod, pargana Indore, zila Indore.— -A large village 
and headquarters of a tMm in 22® 48' N. and 75® 47' B, 
Its area is 4,920 acres assessed at Rs, 9,549. 

In 1901 the population numbered 2,570 persons '(1,313 
males and 1,257 females), of which 2,098 were Hindus, 294 
Jains, 159 Musalmans and 19 Animists. Occupied houses 
692. 

Prior to 1904 Hatod was the headquarters of the par gam 
of the same name ; but in the reorganisation of 1904 it was 
made a thdna. A school and a State post office are located 
here. 

A metalled road passes from Indore to Depalpur Hatod 
which is midway between Indore and Depalpur. The nearest 
railway station is Palia on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
3 miles distant. 

Hinglajgarh, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bham 
pura. — An old fort situated about 14 miles north of Bhanpura 
in 24® 40' N. and 76® 50' E. The position of the old fort is singu- 
larly picturesque. It stands 1,800 feet above sea-level and 
300 above the surrounding country. On three sides densely 
wooded and deep ravines protect it from attack and on the 
fourth or northern side a natural wall of rock. It was 
always deemed impregnable until taken by assault on July 
3rd, 1804, by Captain Sinclair with a detaclunent of Monson’s 
ill-fated force. The fort covers an area of about, two square 
miles and is surrounded by stone walls pierced by four gates 
called the Patan-pol, Surat-pol, Katara-pol and Mandesri- 
pol. On one of the four large bastions known as the ^ateh- 
hwj an old gun still stands, cast, it is said, by Jaswant Rao 
him.se] f. 

No infomiation exists as to its foundation, but it appears 
to have been built by one of the Jaipur chiefs. When Mahdo 
Singh made over the zila to Holkar he retained possession of 
this fort which was only made oyer to Holkar about 1809 
by RanaRaj Singh.^ The fort" and its surroundings are 
now deserted, but up to the capture in 1804 a large weekly 
market was held here every Wednesday. 
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The fort is named after the Goddess Hinglaj who is one 
of the best Imown forms of Devi in Western India. Tod notes 
that she is specially revered by Rajputs. Other places where 
she has shrines are at Mekrana in Jaipur and Kolhapur. 
The Teli Rajas of Baghelkhand also worshipped her. 


I ■ 

Indokhj fafcjwm Jharda, zila Mehidpur. — Village and 
headquarters of a thana situated on the right bank of the 
lesser Kali-Sind river in 23° 44' N. and 75° 49' E. 

The village is very picturesquely placed on the lofty river 
bank, a small fort, evidently built to guard the passage of the 
river, overiooking the fort. A stone ghat leads down to the 
water’s edge. 

The area of Indokh is 1,093 acres and the assessed revenue 
Es. 1,554. 

The population in 1901 numbered 467 (males 244, females 
223), comprising 391 Hindus, 43 Jains, 10 Musahnans and 23 
Animists. Occupied houses 141. 

Though no records are forthcoming to show when the 
village was founded, it is evidently an old one as the remains 
of a temple of the 11th or 12th century have been used in 
constructing the fort and several old images are lying outside 
the walls. The remains of a gateway have been erected 
inside a small walled enclosure to form a shrine for a huge 
Ganpati. The stones are well carved. The ghat, temples, 
and the forts were built by one of the Wagh jdgnddrs of Mehid- 
pur, Near the ghat the waters of two springs issue from 
carved Makara’s heads, evidently remains of the old temples* 
The water is slightly warm. 

The fort is built of stone and contains many portions of the 
old Hindu temple remains. In former days it was a frontier 
fort on the Gwalior and Dewas border and particularly 
important as an out-post for the control of the turbulent 
Sondhia community. It has two big gates on the east and 
west. The thanaddfs oflSce is situated within it. 

A religious fair is held here on the 8th of the dark half of 
Phdlgun. 

Indokh is 6 miles from Jhaida and 18 miles from Mehidpur 
by country tracks. 

Indore City {Indor , ; Iniur ,). — Chief town of the State 
situated in 22° 43'' hr. and 75° 56' E. on the banks of two 
small streams, the Sajasvati and Khan, tributaries to the 
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The city stands 1,738 feet above sea-level and covers an Situation, 
area of about five square miles. The village of Indore appears 
to have been founded in 1715, when certain zammddrs from 
the village of Kampail, sixteen miles from Indore, came and 
settled on the banks of the Khan river, attracted by the 
trade which the camps of the Maratha chiefs passing on their 
way to and from the Deccan gave rise to, this spot being 
one of the regular stages on the route north of the Narbada. 

In 1741 they erected the temple of Indreshwar, of which the 
name Indore or Indor is a very common corruption. In 1733 
the Indore district was granted to Malhar RaoHolkar by the 
Peshwa. 

Ahalya Bai is said to have been attracted by the place and 
though Mahesbw'ar remained the chief town of the State she 
moved the district headquarters here from Kampail. In 1801, 
however, its growing prosperity received a severe check during 
the hostilities between the Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant 
Rao Holkar. On October 14th an engagement took place 
in which Jaswant Rao was defeated, and forced to retire to 
Jam in the Vindhya. The city was delivered up to the 
mercies of the notorious Sarje Rao Ghatke, who plundered 
the town, razed all houses of any importance to the ground, 
and inflicted every form of atrocity on the inhabitants, so 
that the wells in the neighbourhood were filled with corpses 
of unfortunate women who had committed suicide to escape 
dishonour. 

Jaswant Rao always made Rampura and Bhanpura his 
administrative headquarters, and it was not till after the 
Treaty of Mandasor {1818) that Indore became the capital 
of the State in fact as well as in name. 

In 1857 Indore and the neighbouring camp were the scene Mutiny, 
of considerable disturbances. Holkar’s Muhammadan troops 
mutinied and after attacking the Resideift’s house on July 
1st marched northwards to join the rebels at Gwalior. The 
Maharaja, however, gave all the assistance he could and in 
spite of the demands of his troops refused to surrender a num- 
ber of Christians to whom he had given sanctuary in his 
palace. 

Since 1857 the city has continued to increase in importance 
as a trading centre. 

The city has been enumerated four times, in 1820 the 
population numbered 63,560, in 1881 76,401, in 1891 82,984 
and in 1901 86,686 (males 46,164, females 40,522;, shewing 
an increase of 11,841 or 18 per cent., of 7,581 or 10 per cent, 
and of 3,702 or 4 per cent., respectively. Classified by religion ^ 

Hindus in 1901 numbered 6^103 or 75 per cent., Sikhs 247, 

Jains 2,558 or 3 per cent., Parsis 7, Musahnana 18,652 or 21 
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per cent., Christians 65, and Animists 54. Ooonpied houses 
numbered 18,979, giving 344 houses to each square mile and 
4*9 persons per house. The mean density per square mile 
was 15,680*72. There were 878 females to every 1,000 males 
and 951 wives to 1,000 husbands. Of the whole population 
13,527 were literate, of whom 1,918 had a knowledge of Eng- 
lish ; 463 were females. The prevailing castes are Brahmans 
17,243 or 19 per cent, mostly from the Deccan, Banias 6,246 
or 7 per cent., Rajputs 5,495 or 6 per cent., Marathas 4,427 
or 5 per cent, and Dhangars 3,654 or 4 per cent. — ^this is the 
caste to which the ruling chief belongs. Among the Musal- 
mans, Shaikhs numbered 9,509 or 11 per cent, and Pathans 
5,245 or 6 per cent. 

Indore is one of the largest trade centres in Central India, 
the chief articles of commerce being grain and opium. 

The city is divided into two main divisions : fum (old) 
Indore, and the modem city with its continually spreading 
suburbs. 

The town is separated into wards, generally named from the 
caste of their principle inhabitants, or called after persons 
of local importance. There is one main street in the city 
which leads across the Khan river into the great square in 
front of the palaces. The remaining streets are poor and 
narrow. There are no buildings with special claims to archi- 
tectural importance in the city. The most striking being 
the old palace, a lofty and imposing structure towering above 
the rest of the town. To the west of the Khan river near 
the bridge stand the chhatris of the Ma-sahiba Kesari Bai, 
wife of Jaswant Rao, Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar II and 
Chimaji Rao Bolia Sahib and a statue of Sir Robert Hamilton. 
Religious edifices comprise 465 Hindu and 14 Jain temples, and 
131 mosques. Outside the city proper on the western side of 
the railway, lie the cotton miljs, the new Town Hall, called the 
King Edward’s Hall, and the State Officer’s club, while to the 
east a new quarter known as Tukoganj is being opened out, 
containing the official residences of State officers and other 
houses. The remaining buildings of importance in the town 
are the new palace constructed by Maharaja Shivaji Rao 
Holkar, the Tukoji Rao Hospital, State Offices, Guest House, 
English Madrassa, Jail, and Barracks for the Imperial Service 
and State Troops, and cenotaphs of deceased chiefs. The 
Holkar College stands upon the Agra-Bombay road, about two 
miles from the city. Outside the city the chief has four 
residences known as the-Lalbagh, Ralamandal, Sukhniwas 
and the Hava -bungalow. Close to the last stands the half-built 
Sherpur Palace commenced by Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. A 
large black buck preserve, fe maintained between Sukhniwas 
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TKo town is ro.9.iiisigGd by 3» inuiiicipality iDstitutod in 1870 Muisicipality* 
and consisting of 17 monibers, four of whom are State officials. 

The conservancy, lighting, roads and general administration 
of the town are in its hand. Funds are obtained from 
cesses. The annual income is about Rs, 70,000, the expendi- 
ture Rs. 60,000. 

The city is watched by a force of 276 men of the State Watch, 
police under an inspector and sub-inspector. 

A British and State post office, telegraph office and a Comminiica- 
State guest house are situated in the city. A telephone 
system working through a central exchange with the Resi- 
dency has just (1907) been opened. Indore is situated on 
the Ajmer- Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way, 440 miles distant from Bombay.^ 

■■ J ' ■ 

Jagoti, fargana Mehidpur, zila Mehidpur, — A large village 
and headquarten^ of a thcma in Mehidpur fargana, situated 
23^24' N. and 75° 51' E., 14 miles south-east of Mehidpur town. 

The area of the village is 1,920 acres with a revenue of 
Ra. 5,006. 

In 1901 the population nutnbered 1,398 (males 716, 
females 683), of whom 1,298 were Hindus, 78 Musalmans, 

19 Jains and 3 Animists. Occupied houses 307. The village 
is an old one. 

A fair is held here on the dark 6th of GJiaitra which is 
attended by large numbers. The prevailing castes are the 
Anjanas and Brahmans, who follow agricultural pursuits. 

The river Gangi flo^vs near the village. At Jeliakhedi 2| 
miles north-east there is a lime quarry. 

Besides the thana offices a school and a State post office 
are situated in the village. The village was originally the 
headquarters of a fargana of the same name but was in 1904 
reduced to the status of a thana. 

Jam {Chhoti), fargana Mhow, zih Indore. — ^A very small 
village situated 2,48i feet above sea-level in 22° 22' N. and 
75° 49' E. Population, 1901, 57 (males 29, females 28). Con- 
stitution — Hindus 53 and Musalmans 4. Occupied houses 15. 

The place was formerly of consequence as commanding 
the important pass of Jmi-ghdt, In 1818 it was ceded to 
the British and was guarded by a detachment from Mhow. 

It was restored to Holkar later on. A small fort stands 
here and an inspection bungalow now in charge of the forest 
department. Jaswant Rao, after his defeat at Indore in 

1 Since this account was written many improvements have been 
introduced, including the lighting of the town by electricity. 
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1801, took shelter at this place and remained here for some 
months. A tank lies near the village. 

Jam-ghat, pargana Mhow, zila Indore. — A pass formerly 
important as that by which the road from Maheshwar to 
Indore entered the plateau. It lies between the Chhotl 
Jam in 22® 22' N, and 76® 49'E., and Baghdara in 22® 18' N. 
and 75® 47' E. The pass is kept in repair by men specially 
employed for the purpose. Carts not too heavily laden can pass 
without difficulty. The pass is surmounted by a massive 
gate built in the time of Ahalya- Bai. The gate bears an 
inscription recording that it was built in the year 

1847, i.e,, 1791 A. D. 

Shri GanesJidyanamah. Swasti sJiri Yikramdrkasya Samvat 
1847 Sajjtdbdhi ndgdbMshake 17 12 yugnm kusaptaika mise 
durmati vatsare. Mdghe sJiukla traipdasyilm pushydrke 
Budha wctsare Snusha Malliari Rdvasya Khande Rdvasya 
vallablia Shiva puja para nitydm Brdmhana dharma tatpara 
Ahalydkhya habandhedam mdrga dwdram sushohhanam 
‘ ^ Salutation to Ganesh ! In the Samvat year 1847 of the 
Vikrama era, in 1712 of the Shaka era and in Durmati Sam- 
vatsar, on Wednesday the 13th of the bright half of the month 
Mdgh under the PushyanaMhatra Ahalya, beloved wife of 
Khande Rao, and daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao, who is ever 
worshipping the god Shiva and ever ready to give alms to 
Brahmans, has caused this gate to be erected.” 

(13th Mdgh Sudi 1847 V.S.-13th Jan. 1791.) 

The pass goes through the gateway which is about 25 
yards long, 22 yards broad and 40 to 50 feet high. On both 
sides of the gateway are spacious porticos. Over these on the 
second storey are open galleries looking on the road below. 
In the southern wall three windows look on to the Narbada 
valley below. At the top there is a raised square platform 
with holes for the posts of a shdmidna. The walls are loop- 
holed and the eastern end is higher than the western. Some 
^anks for storing water have been made here. 

f The top of the gate commands a magnificent view. Stand- 
ing at the top one looks down on the valley of the Narbada, 
two thousand feet below, which presents a lovely panorama 
of miniature lakes, dense forests and green and golden fields. 
Behind, like a rampart, stretch out on either hand the great 
Vindhyan cliffs ; while far away in the distance rise, in dull 
grey, the parallel ranges of the Satpuias, the two lofty walls 
which guard the valley oi Nimar and the waters of the 
sacred stream. Below lie the tanks of Choli and Mandleshwar 
and the temples, forts and ghats of Maheshwar and Mandlesh- 
war. On the south-east lie Padlia, Karai and Bag and if the air 
be clear Barwaba and Balwara, and even the pillars of Holkar’s 
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bridge across the Narbada may be seen. Of this gate the 
follo.vmg story is told : A Maratha, Ganpat Rao, sUoned 
himself at the head of the pass and collected toll on horses 
and carts going through the gUt. The proceeds of this tax 
called the hatjhulm he took to Ahalya Bai who refused to 
accept the money and ordered that it should be spent on 
some good work for the public benefit and with this monev 
it IS said the gate was erected . 

A Muhammadan saint’s tomb and two Europeans’ tombs 
stand near the gate. “ 

Below the fortress is a tank called Ahalya Eai’s tank in 
which the Choral river is supposed to have its source The 
river flows northwards and about 8 miles from Jam falls 
from some height into a tank called the Mendi kund. 

Janapao, pargana Mhow, zila Indore.— A peak of the 
Vindhya range in 22° 27' N. and 75° 45' E., rising to 2,798 feet 
above sea-level. It forms the water parting of the thambal 
and Karam on one side and Gambhir and Nakedi on the other 
On_ the top there is a temple of Janakeshwar Mahadev 
facing the east Behmd the temple a stone Oau-mukh or 
COW s hG3»d is fixed , through which trickle the W8»ters of <i 
spring regarded as the source of the Chambal. 

On the 15th of the bright half of Kartik a fair is held here 
to which large numbers of people from all the adjoining dis- 
tricts come. The fair is very largely attended by the lower 
classes such as Bhils, Chamars, Balais and others and a large 
amount of country liquor is sold. The waters of the tank 
are supposed to have power of removing evil spirits from the 
body of possessed persons and people believed to be so 
affected are brought from distant places to bathe in it. 

Jharda, pargana Jharda, zila Mehidpur.— A large village 
and headquarters of the pa/rgana of the same name, situated 
8 miles north of Mehidpur in 23° 37' N. and 75° 47' E' on 
the Gang!, a tributary of the Sipra. . . " 

The area of Jharda is 3,263 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 4,538. 

Population in 1901 was 1,281 (males 663, females 618) 
of whom_ 1,037 were Hindus, 166 Musalmans, 54 Jains and 
24 Animists. Occupied houses 339. 

The town is said to have been founded in Samvat 1200 
^.D. 1152) by Mandalji Anjana who came from Gujarat, 
ihe village is an old one and appears to have once been in 
a more flourishing condition than it . is at present, lln the 
centre of the main street some old images, which were dug 
up on the spot where a Pir’s tomb now stands, evidently an old 
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temple site, have been set up. Two bear dates Samvat 1226 
and 1227 (1169 and 1170 A.D.) the third is that of a Jaiix 
Tirihanhar. The walls of house are full of old remains. To 
the south of the village is a small modern shrine to Mahadev 
built up out of old temple remains, apparently on the site 
of an old shrine. There is a fine cJiaupdm (well) in the town 
made of uncemented stone with a plaque let into the wall 
representing Narayana on Shesh-nag mi figures of Bhawani 
killing the Mahishasur, Kdmdhenu with the Kalpa^vriJcsha, 
etc. Many sati stones are scattered round the place and a 
modern chain of Samvat 1913 (A.D. 1856). 

Anjanas, Kumawats, Mahajans, Balais, and Chamars are 
the prevailing inhabitants. 

Jharda possesses a police station, a State post office, a 
school, a dispensary, and a camping ground. 

Jharda {Jdrda), pargana Narayangarh, zila Rampura- 
Bhanpura. — ^A village and headquarters of a thdna situated 
in 24° 20' N. and 76"' 12^ E. on the banks of the Retam 
river. It is 1,471 feet above the sea- level. 

Population in 1901 was 279 (males 160, females 119), com- 
prising Hindus 228, Jains 28, Musalmans 20, and Animisis 3a 
Occupied houses 92. 

This village with eleven other villages was granted to a 
Thakur belonging to the family of the Rana of Udaipur. Of 
the 12 villages granted to this Thakur 6 now belong to Gwalior. 

The Piplia-Bhanpura road passes by this village. 

K 

Kakarda, pargana Maheshwar, zila Nimar, — ^A very 
small village the headquarters of a ihdna> situated in 22° 20' N, 
and 75° 36' E. on the Agra-Bombay road, 12 miles north-west 
of Maheshwar and 6 miles below and east of Mandu Port. It 
is a thdna of the Maheshwar pargana ; it has an area of 672 
acres, assessed at Rs.* 359. 

Population in 1901 was only 68 (males 28, females 40), of 
whom 48 were Hindus, 20 Animists. Occupied houses 11. 

The thdna office, a dharamshala and a camping ground are 
situated on the village, 

Kala-kund, pargana Mhow, zila Indore. — ^A railway station 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (22° 29' N. — 76° 56' E.) and 
just below the ghats. At this point special ghat engines are 
attached, one being placed in rear of the train. The line rises 
from 1| miles on a gradient of 1 in 60, and then of 1 in 40 
^ until Patal Pani station is Ji^ached — ^a rise from the Narbada 
bed of 1,300 feet in 33 miles and from Kala-kund to Patal 
PSni mifeSi-./The place 'takes its name of 
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KaJahmd, or tlie black pool from a tank in black basalt situ- 
ated here. The country is wild and panthers are common in 
the neighbourhood. There is a waiting-room at the station. 

Kampail, fargana Khmel, zila Indore.— This village lies 
in 22^ 37^ N. and 76° 5' B.j 24 miles south-east of Indore city^ 
The population in 1901 was 1,476 (males 757, females 718), 
of whom 1,397 were Hindus and 78 Musalmans. Occupied 
houses 314. 

This village is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as the head- 
quarters of a mahal in the Ujjain sarhdr of the stilah of MMwa. 
Up to Ahalya Bai’s time it was the chief town of the fargana. 
She, however, transferred the headquarters to Indore and this 
village then lost its importance. 

The zaminddrs of Indore have long held it as their head- 
quarters. A fort and the mosque of Zamzamashah Pir stmd 
here. Another fort called Pratabgarh lies not far oft. 

A religious fair called Galki-jdtra b held here on the dark 
5tb of PMlgim. 

Kanjarda, pargam 'Rhm'pmBi, zila Rampura-Bhanpura. — 
A large village, the headquarters of a thdm, situated in 24° 40' 
N. and 75° 16' E. It has an area of 760 acres and is assessed 
at Rs. 5,367. 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,634 (males 745, 
females 789), of whom 1,362 were Hindus, 120 Jains, 40 Musah 
mans and 12 Animists. Occupied houses 401. Kanjarda is 
28 miles from Nimach. 

Its history is not known but it was probably founded by 
Charans who started the settlement of Gawara about half a 
mile away. The Charans were grain-carriers and owned 
large herds of bullocks. 

A temple of Chaturbhuj stands in the village. The image 
of Vishnu is a large one and has the 24 Avatars carved upon 
it. It is held in great veneration by the people of the sur- 
rounding villages. 

A religious fair is held here every year on the Amdwdsya 
(new moon) of Asarh in honour of Vishnu. A small tank 
known as the ^‘Turakya Talai’’ is situated near the 
village. 

A country track connects Kanjarda with Manasa, but 
under the new road scheme a metalled road will join these 
two places. Another country road runs from Kanjarda to 
Kukdeshwar thdm where it meets the Manasa-Rampura 
metalled road. 

Besides the tJkma offices a vaidio dispensary is located here. 
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Kannod, pargana Kannod (Rajor), zila ISremawar. — ^A 
large village, the headquarters of the situated about 

20 miles from Nemawar, in 22® 40' N. and 76° 47' E., with an 
area of 3,818 acres, assessed at Rs. 3,965. Nemawar- 
Kannod road is under construction and a road from Indore to 
Kannod, via Raghogarh and Bagli is under consideration. 

The population in 1901 was 3,645 (males 1,807, females 
1,838), of whom 2,538 were Hindus and 883 Musalmans. 

A State school, a State post office and a dispensary in 
charge of an hospital assistant and two sarais are located 
here. 

The village is said to have been founded in 1775 by two 
Gonds named Kold and Gotu Daroi. It has always been 
considered as the principal town of what was formerly known 
as the Nemawar Ranch Mahal, the group of the five 
parganas of Rajor, Nemawar, Satwas, Kataphor and Haran- 
gaon, Originaliy these five parganas were held by the 
Nawabs of Bhopal and on the decline of their power passed 
back to the Mughals. About 1745 Kannod passed to the 
Reshwa and finally, during the successive changes which took 
place in the ownership of this tract, to Scindhia and Holkar 
(1861). 

Karai, pargana Maheshwar, zila Nimar. — A large village 
and headquarters of a thdna situated on the bank of Malan 
stream in 22® 17' N. and 75® 60' E., having an area of 653 
acres and a revenue of Rs. 1,430. 

The population in 1901 was 961 (males 535, females 426), 
of whom 676 Hindus, 154 Jains, 72 Animists and 59 Musal- 
mans. Occupied houses 216. 

The village is said to have been founded about 200 years 
ago; a temple of Shri Gangadhar Mahadev which was built 
in Ahalya Bai’s time stands in it. A reservoir called the Ganga** 
jhira of great importance lies near the shrine. Many 
Brahmans from the Bagaud pargana of Dewas visit it. 

There is also an old temple of Nagnath to the south of the 
village. The temple is maintained by a grant of indm 
land. A weekly market is held every Sunday. A State 
post office and an encamping ground are located here. 

Karedi (Keradia), pargana Makron, zila Mehidpur.— A 
large village and headquarters of a thana in the Makron par- 
gana^ 8 miles from Makron, situated in 23® 32' N. and 

It has an area of 3^396 acres and is assessed at Rs, 1,867. 
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The population in 1901 numbered 458 {males 226, females 
232), of whom 448 were Hindus, 9 Musalmans, and 1 Jain. 
Occupied houses 103. 

' The village is an old one and was it ’’s said originally called 
Kanakawalipuri.” There is a temple dedicated to Maha- 
kali. 

A religious fair is held annually in honour of this Devi 
on the light 5th of PMlgun and is attended by large numbers 
from surrounding villages. There is a camping ground at 
Karedi. 

Kasrawad {Kasraod), Chhoti, pargfana Kasrawad, zila 
Nimar. — A village on the Khargaon-Maheshwar road, 
situated in 22° 6' N. and 76° 42' E., 5 miles west of theKundi 
river and 3 miles south of Kasrawad. The area of Chhoti 
Kasrawad is 1,000 acres and the revenue is Rs. 4,876. 

The population in 1901 was 544 (males 281, females 263), 
comprising 404 Hindus, 53 Animists and 87 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 101. 

It is not known when this village was founded but not 
far from the present village the site of a large town called Kama 
is pointed out and an old gate and some foundations shewn. 

There is a tomb of one Kalekhan Ph whmh is worshipped 
on the dasahra day. He is said to have been an ofiScer in 
one of Dudrenec’s battalions and to have been killed in a light 
between Jaswant Rao and Dudrenec when the latter was 
serving Kashi Rao Holkar. 

A stone quarry was formerly worked here and the stone 
used on ghats at Maheshwar. 

Kataphor, pargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar. — ^A large 
village, the headquarters of the fargam of the same name, 
situated in 22° 36' N. and 76° 37' E:," |on Chandkesar river, 
with an area of 1,748| acres, assessed" at' Rs. 1,803. 

Population in 1901 was 1,516 (males 754, females 762), 
of whom 1,054 were Hindus, 265 Musalmans, 167 Animists 
and 30 Jains. 

In 1904 the two separate parganas of Satwas and Kata- 
phor were amalgamated, with Kataphor as the head- 
quarters, and Satwas was made a thdm. 

The old name of this town was Kawatapur, of which 
Kataphor seems to be a corniption. The old papers and 
sanads in the possession of local zaminddrs shew that this 
tract was reclaimed and populated about Samvat 1363 (1306 
A.D.)by the ancestors of the present zaminddrs at Kataphor. 
When this tract was divided between Sindhia and Holkar, 
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Kataplior fell to MaMr Rao. About 1806 the Piodarl 
Karim Khan got possession of Kataphor and drove away the 
zaminddrs. On the destmction of the Pindaris in 181748, 
Kataphor fell to Holkar. In old papers the \dllage of 
Mendul ’’ is given as the headquarters of the pargam which 
were only moved to Kataphor in 1800 A.D. During the mutiny 
the assisted the British and the chief man was 

rewarded with a Mito and sword. 

A State post office, a school, a dispensary and a police 
station are located here. 


XJnmetalled roads connect the village with Kannod, 
Satwas, Bagli and Unchod. Under the new road scheme a 
metalled road from Nemawar to the Dhar frontier will pass 
through Kataphor and Satwas. 

Katkut, pargana Barwah?, Nimar.— A large village, 

the headquarters of the thcina, situated in 22° 25' N. and 
76° 10' E., 890 feet above the sea, 12 miles east of Barwaha 
town with which it is connected by an un metalled road . It has 
an area of 2,941 acres, assessed at Rs. 811. The population 
in 1901 was 544 (males 299, females 245), composed of 611 
Hindus and 33 Musalmans. Occupied houses 120. 

This place was formerly a large village with about 2,000 
houses, but during the disturbed days of the Pindari war 
declined rapidly and in 1820 only contained 75 houses. In 1800 
fifty iron smelting furnaces were still working, but by 1820 only 
two remained. The ore was procured from near the deserted 
village of Mandahari, 8 miles to the north-west and yielded 
about 25 per cent, of malleable iron. Katkut is surrounded 
on all sides by jungles and has been long noted for its fine red 
sand -stone which was used in 1874 to supply materials for 
the construction of the railway. A line of tramway 20 miles 
long was led from Gwala two miles south of Choral to Katkut. 
To the east of the mines and quarries flows the Kanar river 
which, separates Barwaha pargana from Nimanpur-Makrar 
of Dhar State. The thmaddr^s office, a dhammshdla and a 
camping ground are situated there. 

The place appears to derive its name from the quarries 
being a corruption of K^nkut. 

Kayatha (Kaitha), pargana Tarana, zila Mohidpnr.— A 
large village and headquarters of a thdna situated on the lesser 
Kali-Sind in 23° 14' N. and 76° 4' E. Kayatha lies about 
7 miles south of Tarana, 16 miles from Dewas, and 3 miles 
south of the Tarana Road station on the Bhopal- Ujjain line. 

The area of the yiUage is 3^939 acres and the assessed tqvq- 

meRs;b,639t 
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The population in 1901 numbered 2,037 (males 1,000, 
females 1,037), compising 1,616 Hindus, 308 Musalmans, 101 
Jains and 12 Animists, Occupied houses 462. 

Kayatha is certainly an old village and is traditionally 
supposed to be the Kapithaka mentioned by Varahamihra 
in the Brihat-Smihitd , Kapithaka and Avanti {i.e,, modern 
Ujjain) are there mentioned as neighbours, and Kayatha is 
not far from Ujjain. 

From the records of the zaminiars, however, it appears to 
have derived its name from some Kayasthas who founded 
it. Kayatha is mentioned in Am-i-AJcban as a malial under 
sarhdr Sarangpur. It must in those days have been a more 
populous and prosperous place than it is now. 

A State school, a post office, a vaidic dispensary, and three 
dhammsMlas are situated in the village., 

A metalled road from Kayatha to Tarana Road station, 
about 3 miles in length, is under construction. 

Ketholi, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhanpura.— 
A large village situated in 24® 40' N. and 75® 52' E,, at the 
foot of the Paihdr, about 12 miles north-east of Bhanpura 
and 3 miles from Hinglajgarh Port. 

The village has an area of 13,294 acres and revenues 
amounting to Rs. 3,662. 

In 1901 the population was 844 (males 440, females 404) ; 
of these 683 were Hindus, 102 Jains, 53 Musalmans and 6 
Animists. Occupied houses 252. 

The village was, it appears, founded by Lachhman Smgh 
Hara, about 500 years ago, as one of twelve villages held by 
him. The twelve villages were one after another deserted, 
until only Ketholi remained . It reached its greatest prosperity 
in the 16th century when the Jain merchants erected the 
temple which still stands bearing the date Samvat 1652 
(A.I). 1595). In 1867 it was plundered by the Gagroni 
Thakurs and never recovered its prosperity. Some ruins of 
old Jain temples lie near the village. 

Ketholi is connected by unmetalled roads with Navali, 
Hinglajgarh, Sandhara and Khairgarh and is noted as being 
an important mart for opium and betel-leaf transactions. 

Khadaoda, pargana Chandwasa, zila Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — ^Headquarters of a tMm mAkt Chandwasa pargana, 
situated in 24® 23' N. and 75° 33' E., 6 miles south of 
Rampura. It has an area of 5,225 acres and is assessed at 
Rs, 4,134. 
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Tlie population in 1901 was 930 (males 465, females 465), 
of whom 870 were Hindus, 68 Miisalmans and 2 Animists, 
Occupied houses 199. 

It is said to have been founded by Bhils in the 15tli 
century. The Bhils were driven out by the Muhammadans, 
possibly the Malwa kings, though one Behari Shah is locally 
credited with this. 

Kbadaoda was the headquarters of the pargana till 1904, 
when it was amalgamated with the Chandwasa pargana. The 
tMna headquarters, previously at Shankodhar, have been 
now moved to this place. 

A school, a police station, a vaidic dispensary, a State 
post office and a camping ground are situated here. 

A partially-metalled road connects Khadaoda with Ram- 
pura. Khadaoda is connected by country track with Chand- 
w^'asa. This latter road will, hoivever, be metalled before 
long and a continuation to the south will connect it with 
Garot. 

A weekly market is held here on every Saturday. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Dhakads, Minas and Gujars. 

- Khajrana, pargana Indore, zila Indore. — large village 
situated 1,852 feet above sea-level, 4 miles north-east of 
Indore city, in 22^^ 44' N. and 75° 59' E. The area of the 
village is 3,761 acres. Revenue Rs. 10,000. 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,321 (males 655, 
females 666), comprising 923 Hindus, and 398 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 305. 

This village is included in the jagzr of Shrimant Savitri 
Bai Sahiba, second daughter of Maharaja SMvaji Rao. 

The village is not mentioned in. the Ain4-Akhari and is 
no doubt comparatively modern 

On a small elevation near the village is a temple of Ganapati 
built in the times of Ahalya Bai. A land grant has been 
assigned for the upkeep of the temple. A religious fair is held 
in honour of Ganapati cn the fourth of the dark half of the 
month of Paush, which is largely attended by people from 
Indore and neighbouring villages. 

■ On an elevated plateau to the east of the village stands 
a large Muhammadan tomb. It is known as the dargah of 
Nahar Shah who was killed at Nagda near Dewas. His head- 
less trunk, however, is supposed to have reached Khajrana 
and to have been buried in this tomb. The dargah is visited 
by a large number of devotees from the city every Thursday. 
The mwjdwar holds a land grant from the State for the main- 
tenance of the darga^ 
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Khajrana is the chief place of the Fayata Musalmans 
where their Chaudharl resides. It is noted for the cultivation 
uf ground-nuts and production of gur. 

Khargon, pargana Khargon, zila Nimar.— Town and liead- 
quarters of the Nimar ztla and of the pargana of the same 
name, situated on the left bank of the Kunda (Knndi) river, 
a tributary of the Narbada, in 21° 49' N. and 75° 39' Eji 

The population in 1891 numbered 9,174, in 1901, 7,624 
(males 3,644, females 3,980), of whom 5,341 were Hindus, or 
70 per cent., 2,218 Musalmans or 29 per cent, and 65 Animists. 
Occupied houses 1,729, 

Khargon appears to be an old town. In Mughal days 
it rose to considerable importance, becoming a chief town of 
malial in sarhar Bijagarh. In the time of Aurangzeb the head- 
quarters of the whole sarkdr was moved here from Brjagarh 
and Jalalabad. A fort, palace and numerous tombs and mos- 
ques give ample evidence of its position in those days. The 
river bank here has been strengthened by a stone revetment 
and .beautified with ghats, none of which was built by Ahalya 
Bai. i 

It is a considerable trade centre and ^vill develop rapidly 
when communications have been improved. Khargon has 
always been noted for its al {Morinda tmctoria) dye and 
though the industry is not now in so flourishing a condition 
as it once was, a considerable trade still exists. 

Besides the pargana offices, a police station, a jail, a 
school, a European dispensary, a public library, and a post 
office are situated in the town. 

I Khargon is connected with Maheshwar, Mandleshwar 
anl^^nther places in the districts by metalled roads and with 
Sanawad^ station, 8 miles distant, on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Rail w ay I . .. 

Kharia, pargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar A small 
village the headquarters of a thana, situated in 22° 20' N. 
and 76° 45' E. The village has an area of 2,123 acres, assessed 
atRs. 1,211. 

The population in 1901 was 396 (males 209, females 187), 
of whom 216 were Hindus, 137 Animists, 10 Musalmans and 
3 Jains. Occupied houses 78. 

It came into the possession of Holkarin 1861. A weekly 
market is held here every Saturday. An unmetalled road 
runs from this place to Satwas and Kannod in the north, and 
to the Narbada in the south. 

Khategaon, Nemawar, jsila Nemawar. -—A large 

village and the headquarters of the Nemawar situated 
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01 } the Bagdi river in 22® N. and 76® 59' E., 6 miles 

north-west of Nemawar, It has an area of 5^092 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 5,128. 

In 1901 the population numbered 1,671 (males 831, 
females 840), of whom 1,431 were Hindus, 171 Musalmans 
and 69 Animists. Occupied houses 371. 

This village was founded in 1793 by a Goad, Raansa Daroi, 
and until 1831, when it became a JcMlsd village, remained in 
the possession of his descendants. The full name of the 
village is Hariganj-Khategaon, after Maharaja Hari Rao 
Holkar. 

It is a place of growing importance, being a local trade 
centre where many merchants reside. A ginning factory has 
been lately opened. Besides the 'pa/rgana ofiScesa State post 
office, a midic dispensary, a school and an inspection bungalow 
are located here. 

Khenoi-ghat {Khawani), pargana and sii^aNemawar, — 
A pass in the Vindhyas between Kheoni (22® 50' N. — 76® 
o7'E.) and Daulatpiir (Bhopal). Carts pass by it to Ichha- 
war and Sehore in Bhopal. 

Khilchipur, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — A small village in the BhamborU/icma about 12 miles 
from Bhanpura. It lies in 24® 38' N. and 75® 45' E., with 
an area of 15,460 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,077. Popu- 
lation, 1901, 284 (males 136, females 148), of whom 138 are 
Hindus. Important only for the sport to be obtained in the 
neighbourhood, the jungles being a favourite resort for tiger. 

I Khudgaon {Kliurgaon), pargana Bhikangaon, zila 
Nimar. — A' village and headquarters of a tlidna, situated 18 
miles north-east of Khargon| In 21® 55' N. and 75® 54' E. 
The area of the village is 2,488 acres. 

In 1901 the population was 455 (males 226, females 229) 
comprising 399 Hindus, 48 Animists and 8 Musalmans. Occu- 
pied houses 106. 

^ Khudgaon is mentioned in the Ain-i-Ahhari as a mahal in 
sarJcdr Bijagarh.. An old mosque and several temples stand 
in the village.^ ^ s 

Khudgaon was formerly the headquarters of a pargana of 
the same name but in 1904 it was reduced to a thdna under 
the Bhikangaon pargana. 

A vernacular school, a police station, a State post office 
and a midic dispensary are located here. 

pa/rgana Brahmangaon, zila Nimar. — A 
small village and headquarters of a thdna in Brahmangaon 
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fwrgana situated on the Bombay- Agra road in 29J^ 2' N, and 
75*^ 25' E. It is assessed at Rs; 252. 

The population in 1901 numbered 254 (males 141, females 
113), comprising 212 Hindus, 28 Animists and 14 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 65. 

No fair is held here, but at Khajuri, a village about 7 miles 
south-west of Khiirampura, a large fair is held on the Pmom 
(fall-moon day) of the month of Ashvln. 

An imperial dak bungalow, a dharamiilidla, and several 
camping grounds are situated here. 

Khurel {KJrudel), fargana Khurel, zila Indore.—A large 
village and headquarters of the pargana of the same name, 
situated in 22^^ 42' N. and 76^ 6' E., about 12 miles east of 
Indore. The area of Khurel is 1,032 acres, the revenue Rs . 
1,860. 

The population in 1901 numbered 726 (males 376, females 
351), of whom 592 were Hindus, 21 Jains, 105 Musalmans 
and 8 Animists. Occupied houses 182. 

No fair is held in Khurel itself but at Setkheri, a small 
village about a mile distant, a religious fair is held in the 
month of Phcllgun. The predominating castes are Rajputs, 
Kachhis, Bagris and Balais, 

A vaidic dispensary, a school, a State post o£S.ce, and a 
police station are located here. 

The new metalled road from Indore to Nemawar will pass 
through Khurel.^ 

' Koh^la, pargana Bhanpura, Rampura-Bhanpura. — 
A very small village of Bhanpura pargana about 6 miles west 
of Bhanpura town^ in 24° 32' N. and 75° 43' E. The area of 
Kohala is 7,042 acres and its revenue Rs. 1,622. Population 
in 1901 was 77. 

/ This place, now only an insignificant village, was formerly 
the capital of the Chandra wats. Old sanads in the possession 
of the local Kdz^ and others also shew t}i|$ it was at one time 
the headquarters of a Mughal pargana. . A temple of the 
Vardha or boar incarnation of ^^ishnu wuth a large figure of 
Vardha occupies a prominent place. Temples to this incar- 
nation are not very common in India. The pillars of this 
temple are exquisitely carved and appear to be of a very 
ancient date. There are remains of two Jain temples in the 
vicinity of this village, which are known as the Sd^u and 
Bahike Mandn or the temples of mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law. 

Unmetalled roads connect this village with Bhanpura, 
Khilchipur and the Rampufa-Nimach road. 
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Kothadi, pafgam Bunely zila Rampiira-Blianpura .~A 
large village, the headqiiarters of a thma situated in 24° 10'' 
N. and 76° r E. It has an area of. 2,710 acres (4336 6*), 
and a revenue of Rs. 4"W5, 

In 1901 the population numbered 1,328 (males 681, 
females 647), composed of 1,118 Hindus, 108 Jains, 62 Miisal- 
mans and 40 Animists. Occupied houses 271. 

Prior to 1904 it was the headquarters of a pargana, but 
was in that year amalgamated with Sunel, and reduced to 
the status of a thma. It is 30 miles from Bhanpiira and 
16 miles from Sunel. 

The zammdms of this place state that Kothadi was once a 
prosperous town, and the headquarters of a big district under 
the Delhi Emperors. The Emperor x4kbar once halted 3 
miles from Eothadi and the spot was henceforth called Parao 
or the camp, becoming later on corrupted to Hrlwa^-now- in 
Tonk State. The suhaVs office was then removed to Pirawa 
which rose in importance while Kothadi decayed. In the Ain- 
i-Alchan Kothach-Pirawa formed a sarJcdr of the Malwa subah 
containing the mm mahals oi xAwar (Jhalawar), Badod, 
Alot (Dewas), Dag-dhalya, Grhosi, Basi, and Panch-Pahar, 
Runija and Sohet (Soyat) (in Gwalior). About 1726 the par- 
gfana fell to Jaipur, but passed two years later to Udaipur, 
while during 1734 and 1735 A.D. a sort of dual possession was 
exercised by the Rana and Holkar. In 1736 it passed finally 
toMalharRao Holkar. Villages in Pirawa were granted by 
Malhar Rao to his wife Gautama Bai and formed her khUsgi or 
private estate. Kothadi was one of 4 villages thus granted 
in 1737. Altogether twenty villages were granted and 
continued hhdsgi until 1808 when Pirawa w^as given to 
Amir Khan. Kothadi was then made klidlsd. 


There are several temples in the village, and one has a 
history connected with it shewing the rivalry between Jainism 
and Brahmanism. This temple is now dedicated to Rama and 
is named Jain Bhanjan Jabareskwar Rama, Local traditions 
state that at the end of the 14th century Kothadi contained 
a large proportion of Jains to whom this temple belonged. 
Then a misunderstanding arose between the Jains and the 
government officials, and the former were obliged to leave the 
town and formed a separate colony near Kothadi, which they 
named Kothadi in memory of the Kothadi which they had left. 
The Hindus then removed the Jain images from the temple 
replacing them by images of Rama, Lachhman and Sita and 
the temple renamed as above which means The mighty 
Rama, destroyer of the Jams. of the 
J ain emigrants still visit Epthadi for worship and while within 
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the precincts of Kothacli pargaM will neither eat 
anything; but after worshipping go to Pirawa and there 
cook their food. 

A State post office, a dispensary , a police station, a dJiarma- 
slidla and a camping ground are situated here. 

Country traclvs run from Kothadi to Pirawa and Sunel. 
Under the new road scheme a metalled road is to be made 
from Kothadi to Bolia. 

The Nagda-Muttra line now under construction will pass 
4:8 miles from Kothadi. 

Kothadi-Bardi. — A small hill in the Mhow pargmia, zila 
Indore, rising to 2,071 feet above sea-level, situated be- 
tween the villages of Ujeni and Murla in 22° 37^ N. and 76° 
4r'E., 3 miles north-east of Tillor. The Sipra river is 
believed to take its source from the foot of this hill. 

Kukdeshwar, pargana Manasa, zilm Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — A large village and headquarters of a thdna, 8 miles 
west of Rampura, on the Piplia-Manasa road. It lies in 24° 
20^ N. and 75° 20f E. Kukdeshwar was formerly the head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name which has now 
been abolished. The village has an area of 7,568 acres with 
an assessment of Rs. 10,583. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,909 (males 1,493, females 
1,416), comprising 2,605 Hindus, 183 Jains, 95 Musalmans 
and 26 Animists. Occupied houses 735. The village is said 
to have been formerly called Kanaheshuar-puri, 

On the banks of a tank stands the temple of Sahasra- 
Mukheshwar Mahadev which has a great reputation locally. 

A small fort called the Hamadka killa ” stands Smiles 
north of the village. Numerous sati pillars are scattered 
round the village, many bearing inscriptions mostly illegible. 

A weekly Mt (mart) is held every Tuesday, and a religious 
fair on the Sliivdratn. The inhabitants are mostly Malwa 
Khatis and Tambolis who cultivate a considerable amount, of 
betel. 

Kukdeshwar contains a Hindi school, a vaidyas dispensary 
and State post office, the tMndddr^s offices, an encamping 
ground and saraL 

Kundikheda, pargana Jharda,2^^7a Mehidpur.— A small 
village and headquarters of a tMm situated in 23° 36' N. 
and 75° 5UE., 6 miles east of Jharda. The area of Kundi- 
kheda is 1,307 acres and the revenue Rs. 630. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 130 (males 70, females 60), composing 
130 Hindus. Occupied houses 31. It is said to have been 
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first colonised by Bbats from Marwar about 800 years ago. 
The village contains a temple of Eadha-Krislina which is 
supported by an inam grant of land. A fair is held annually 
on the 16th of the light half of the month of Ckaitra. 

Kusalgarh {KosBXgs^vh), fargarn Mbo\v, zila Indore.— A 
village situated in 22*^ 28' N. and 75° 55' E. with an area of 
29,962 acres and a revenue of Rs. 337. Population, 1901, 612 
(males 292, females 320). Constitution — Hindus 89, Miisalmans 
6, Animists 517. Occupied houses 104. 

The village derived its name from the fort here which is 
said to have been founded by a Rajput, Kusal Singh. The 
fort stands 2,621 feet above the sea-level and encloses a space 
of nearly 8 acres with loop-holed high walls and platform 
mounted wdtli antique cannon and with a store of ancient and 
heavy matchlocks which used to be fixed from rests. The 
fort on the south-east is protected by a steep scarp, on the west 
by the deep ravine called hahutrihlio and on the northern side 
by the abrupt fall of the hill-side. 

Kusalgarh was formerly a ihana which has now been abo- 
lished. A gaddi of the Maharaja stands in the fort which is 
guarded by Bhils. 

L ^ 

Lawani, 'pargana Lawani eiZa Nimar. — ^A village situated 
in 22° 19' K. and 75° 23' E. The village which gives its 
name to the pargana^ lies between the two streams of the Khuj 
and Chiri. It is connected by an unmetalled road with the 
Agra -Bombay road at Khujari, The area of the village is 
926 acres while the revenue amounts to 702 rupees. 

The population in 1901 numbered 644 (males 343, females 
301), comprising 408 Hindus. 222 Animists, and 14 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 149. 

Kothing is known of its ancient history but from the re- 
mains of a fort and other buildings it must have been a place 
of importance probably in the time of the Malwa kings, when 
it was a military outpost. One of the Mandu fort gates 
is known as the Lawani darwaja. 

Formerly Lawani was the headquarters of the pargana 
but it has now been removed to Toki, 15 miles distant. 
Lawani contains a State post office, a school and camping 
ground. 

LingapSni-ghat, pargam and zila Nemawar. — ^A pass in 
the Vindhyas in 22° 62' N. and 77° 2' E., a few miles north 
of Harangaon by which qarte go to Ichbawar and Sehore 
' Dudia. ^ . 
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Machalpur, panjana Zirapur, Rampura-Bllallpll^a, -- 
A large village and headquarters of a situated 6 miles 
east of the greater Kali-Sind river in 24^ 8'N. and 76® 23^ E. 
The status of the village has been reduced from that of the 
headquarters of a ixtrgana to that of a fJidm, The village 
has an area of 655 acres with an assessment of Rv«. 45522. 

In 1901 the population numbered 2,994 (males 1,494, 
females 1,500), of whom 2,589 were Hindus, 6 Jains, 3 Ani- 
mists and 396 Musalmans. Occupied houses 555. 

The village which is said to be about 500 or 600 years old, 
was formerly called Hemakhedi after one Hema Bhil, a local 
predatory chief, who was, it is said, driven out in Samvat 1539 
fl482) by the mandloi of Chitor who renamed the village 
Machalpur. 

Feuds between the Bhils and successive mandlois conti- 
nued for many years and numerous sati stones mark the spots 
where the wives of mandlois killed in those feuds, mounted 
the funeral pyre. The remained under the Delhi Em- 

perors tilh8u7nuai 1789 (A.D. 1732). In Samvat 1790 (1733) 
it passed to Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur and in 1800 to the 
Peshwas who made it over to Holkar. 

Machalpur was not a separate pargana under the Mughals 
bukas now a part of th e Zirapu r paraana in sarlcdr Sarangpur. 

iThe Kevada baori is famous and contains an inscription 
in Hindi. 

There are two Jain temples standing on the tank near 
the village. The workmanship is good. Machalpur has a 
vernacular school, the thdndddr's offices, a State post office, 
and a vaidic dispensary. 

Mahagarh, pargana Manasa, zila Rampura-Bhanpura . — 
A large village and headquarters oisithdna situated in 24® 24' 
N. and 75® 13' E., on the metalled road from Piplia railway 
station to Manasg, about 20 nailes from Piplia and 6 from 
Manama. It is the headquarters of a thdna. The area of. 
Mahagarh w 3,798 acres. 

The population in 1901 numbered 662 (males 362, females 
300), of whom 554 were Hindus. Occupied houses 275. 

It was originally under the Bhil chiefs of Rampura. They 
were ousted by the Chandrawats in the end of the 14th century. 
When Madho Singh obtained Rampu’^a from his uncle he 
drove away the Chandrawats. Sanads given by Madho 
Singh are possessed by several persons in the village. It 
passed to Malhar Rao Holkar with other villages in about 
1756. , 
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A large fair is held every year about a mile from the village 
OB the A mvasi/a (new moon) of Skrdwan, in honour of 
Mabadev. 

Besides the thdna offices, a State post office is situated 
at Mahagarh. 

Maheshwar (Mahesbar, Choli Maheshwar), pargana Ma- 
hesSwar, zila Nimar. — Town and headquarters of a pargam 
situated in Lat. 22° 11' N. and Long. 75° 38' E., on the 
north of the Farbada river. It is usually called Choli- 
Malieshwar from the town of Choli, 7 miles north of it. The 
town occupies a most picturesque position on the edge of the 
river. Broad ghats sweep upwards from the stream towards 
the fort and the numerous temples which stud the shore, 
while behind them towers the lofty palace of Ahalya Bai, the 
famous princess of the house of Holkar, temples, gJults, and 
palaces being reflected in the wide stretch of deep quiet 
water at their feet, .,.<Mahesh war the Mahishmati or 

Mahissati of early days. Katyayana in his commentary on 
Panini states that Mahishmati derives it? n3,me fiop-. the 
prevalance of buffaloes [maJmJia) in that region, is 
connected traditionally with the ubiquitous Pandava 
brothers and is mentioned in the Ramayan and Maha- 
bbarata, while the Puranas refer to Mahishas and Mahishakas 
as the people of Mahishmati. 

A1 Biruni^ writing in the eleventh century states that he 
travelled from Dhar southwards to Mahumuhra (Maheshwar) 
and thence to Kundaki or Kondouhou (Khandwa)^^^d the 
Namawar (Femawar) on the banks of the Farbada. / 

Cunningham has identified the Mahis.uati or Maheshwa- 
puraof the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang with Mandla in the 
Central Provinces but almost certainly on insufficient 
evidence.^ Hiuen Tsiang states that he went from Jajhoti 
or Bundelkhand north and north-east to Mahesbwapura, 
which is a wrong bearing either for Mandla or Maheshwar. 
He, moreover, describes the country and people as being 
similar to the country and people of Ujjain, and notes the 
prevalence of the same sect, the Pasupatas, a description 
which agrees with the country round Maheshwar but not with 
that round Mandla in the Central Provinces. He continues, 
that from Maheshwapuxa he went in a backward direction’^ 
to the country of Gurjara (Gujarat),^ Fumerous places which 
the MdMsmati Mahdtmya enjoins pilgrims to visit can be 
identified in the neighbourhood. The old Buddhist books, 

^ ^ ~ 

2 Cunningham’s 488. 

3 BedA!" 8 Buddhist Mecords of ^ WuUru Worlds 1-208 it and Life 
ofMmmTsimgAy 
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moreover, mention Mahishmati or MaTiissati as one of the 
regular stages on the route from Paithana in the Deccan to 
Sravasti in Nepal ; these stages being Mahissati, Ujjain, 
Gonaddha (Doraha) Bhilsa, Kausambi and Saketa,^ while the 
Mahabharata mentions it as l 3 ?ing on the road to the south. ^ 

' Its earliest historical connection, however, is with the 
Haifiaya chiefs, the ancestors of the Kalachuris of Chedis,^ who 
from the ninth to the twelth century held much of Eastern 
and Central India . /Iheir reputed ancestor the myriad-handed 
Kartaviryarjuna^’Ts supposed to have lived here. A well “ 
known legend tells how when visited by the Raksha^i Ravan 
he attempted to prove his strength by obstructing the course 
of the Narbada, but the mighty stream burst in a thousand 
torrents through the spaces between his arms and formed the 
falls of sahasmdJiam, three miles below the town.^ iThe 
Hari Vansa attributes the foundation of the town to feaja 
Mahishman^ while it is still popularly known as Sahasra- 
bahu-ki-bastV The MaJmhmaU Mahdtmya attributes the 
family of Mahishmati to Mahishmana, a Haihaya chieftakri 
and the boundaries of the Maheshw’-ar tirtho^x^ thus describedjJ 

Mandleshwar, Marathya, Karamdev, Sabhagaon, Asapur- 
eshwari Kalbhairava, alluding to the shrine of Mandleshwar 
furam Mahadev, the confluence of the Karam (Karmarda) 
and Narbada, the temple to Asapuri Devi at Asapura village 
and that of Kalabhairava at Choli. T^he Haihayas were sub- 
dued in the seventh century by Vmayaditya,® the western 
Chalukya king, and Mahishmati was incorporated into his 
kingdom. The Haihaya chiefs then served as governors under 
the Chalukyas and are always designated as belonging to the 
family of Kartavirya, hereditary lord of Mahishmati, the 
best of towTLS.”^ Similarly, in the 13tb century, Haihayas 
were serving the YMava ruler of Devgiri.^ On the fall of 
Malwa to the Paramaras in the ninth century Maheshwar 
seems to have been at first one of their priDcipj| cities. It 
lost its importance later on and during the time of the 
Muhammadan kings of Malwa was regarded merely as a 
frontier post on the fords of the Narbada. In 1422 it was 
captured by Ahmad I of Gujarat from Hushang Shah of 
Malwa.^ In Akbar’s day it was the headquarters of the 


1 Rhys Davids^ Buddhist India, p. 103. 

2 Butt — Mahabharatha, Udyoga Parva. 

3 Bombay Gaz?, pt. I, Vol. ii, p. m ; 225 to 220 ^ 468 to 489. 
^ Butt— Ramayan, Uttarkaad, Sec. xxxvi and xxxvii. 

5 Butt^- Hari Vansa, p. 137. 

6 Bom. Gaz.. Pt. I, Vol. ii, p, 189. 

Bom. Gaz„ Pt. I, Vol ii, 439-~-450» 

8 Ihid, 623. 

8 BayUy's Qujarat, 106. . 
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CMi-Maliesliwar maM of the Maiidu in the siibfih of 

Malwa, Choii being the civil administrative headquarters, 
and Maheshwar the military post; the revenue was fixed 
at 9,68,370 dfms. 

In about 1.730^ it passed into the possession of Malhm* Rao 
Holkar, It did not however become a place of importance 
until 1766 when zVhalya Bai on the death of Malhar Rao Holkar 
assumed the reins of government and selected Maheshwar 
as her capital. Under her auspices it rapidly became a place 
of the first importance politically and commercially, while 
the appearance was improved by the erection of numerous 
temples and palaces. Tukoji Rao, who succeeded in 1795, 
maintained Maheshwar as the capital, but during the con- 
fusion which followed his death in 1797 its prosperity rapidly 
declined. In 1798- Jaswant Rao Holkar plundered the trea- 
sury, and it was when staying here that he lost his eye by 
the bursting of his matchlock while sitting on the bank of the 
Narbada amusing himself with firing at a lighted masMl 
(torch) floating on the river.^ 

Maheshwar continued to decline in importance, as, on his 
accession to power, Jaswant Rao resided chiefly at Rampura 
and Bhanpura, and after his death in 1811 and the Treaty of 
Mandasor in 1818, Indore finally became the real as well as 
the nominal chief town. From 1819 to 1834 Hari Rao 
Holkar was confined in the fort. Malcolm states that in 
1820 the town still had 3,5Q(Lhwes which would give a popu- 
lation of about 17,000 persons. I 

The population in 1891, *5^0, in 1901 numbered 7,042 
persons (males 3,544, females 3,498), of whom 5,694 or 81 
per cent. Hindus, 184 Jains, 1,016 or 14 per cent, were Musal- 
mans, 148 Animists. Occupied houses 1,882. 

The town is famous for the manufacture of a special land 
of coloured sdrl and silk bordered dhotis which are exported 
in some quantity. 

There are many buildings of inter^^st in the town, tl^ough 
none of ai»y great age, or special architectural merit. \Jhe 
fort as it stands at present, is of Muliammadan foundation, 
but an older structure must have stood there in Hindu days. 
Some mosques with three Muhammadan records dated 

Among the numerous 
temples and s hrines, the most important is the chhatn of 
Ahalya Bal^A fine flight of steps leads up from the river to 
the richly carved shrine which contains a Ungam with a life-size- 
statue of Ahalya Bai behind it. An inscription records that 

2 Fi‘inse |) ; Amir Khan, 1 10, 
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this shrine and ghat to the memory of Ahalya Bai, who 
resembled the Ahaiya of ancient days. {fc.,the wife of Gau- 
tama Rishi) and Tukoji who was designated ‘‘the great and 
generous mbedar ’’ were commenced by Jaswant Rao Holkar in 
Sammt 1856 (A.D. 1799) and completed in Samvat 1890 (A.D. 
1833) by Krishna Bai, his wife. Other notable buildings are 
the shrine of Vithoba or Itoji, Jaswant Rao’s brother, and the 
palace with the “ Kula devata ” or family gods of Holkars. 

There are a. school, b hospital, and State post office in the 
town. 

Maheshwar is reached from the Barwaha (Barwai) station 
of the Rajputana-MMwa Railway, 28 miles distant by 
metalled road. 

Makla, pafgana JhMa, zila Mehidpui : — A village situ- 
ated in 23^^ 39' N. and 75^ 49' E. 

The area of the village is 4,060 acres with an assessed re- 
venue of Rs. 2,017. 

The population was, in 1901, 413 (males 209, females 204), 
of whom 383 were Hindus, 18 Musalmans, 12 Jains. Occu- 
pied houses 104. 

The place was founded by Anj an as who came from Gujarat 
about 600 years ago, the date being given as Samvat 1422 (A.D. 
1365). A temple of Mahakaleshwar stands in the village. It 
was erected in its present form in the 16th century. The 
materials, however, belong to a much earlier structure of the 
10th or 11th century. An inscription refers to its re-erection 
in Sammt 1631 (1574 A.D.). 

A fair is held here during the H6R in honour of the Maha- 
dev. The prevailing inhabitants are the Anjanas, Sondhias, 
Makwanas, Balais, and Chamars. The waters of the Manda- 
kini stream are here held up by a dam which must be of 
considerable age. The water is used for irrigation. 

Makron, Makron, ziU Melndpur.—A large village 

and headquarters of the pargam of the same name situated 
in 23^ -31' K and 76^ 7' E. 

The area of Makron is 2,222 acres and the revenue. 
Rs. 4,213. 

The population numbered, in 1901, 1,129 (males 563, 
females 566), among whom were 1,012 Hindus, 59 Musalmans, 
31 Jains and 27 Animists. 

Tradition affirms that the village Makron was originally 
inhabited by one Dhandu Rajput who in Samvat 1716 (1659 
A.D.) refused to allow a Kunbi woman to commit soiti here. 
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The woman cursed him fortelling liis downfall and the rise 
of the Kunbis in his place. KunbTs, it may be added, are 
still the fatels of this village. 

In the 18th century the village was surrounded by a wall, 
pierced with four stone gates now in ruins. 

The population consists of Rajputs, Kunbis, Brahmans, 
Banias, Sutars, Sonars, and Pinjaras. 

Besides the pargana offices it contains a State post office 
and a school. 

Manasa, pargana Manasa, zila Rampora-Bhanpura. — 
Town and headquarters of the pargana of the same name 
standing 1,440 feet above sea-level, at 24° 29' N. and 75" 
ll'B. 

Population, 1891. 5,139; 1901, 4,589 persons; males 2,316, 
females 2,273. a decrease of 12 per cent, in the last Census 
decade. Constitution — Hindus 3,600 or 78 per cent, Jains 
205, Musalmans 549, Animists 235. Occupied houses 1,200. 

The town is ascribed to Mana Patel of the Mina tribe. 
Prom an inscription in the temple to Khedapati it must have 
been in existence in the 12th century. In 1749 it was held by 
Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur, falling to Holkar in 1752 with 
the Rampura district. 

Besides the pargana offices there are a school, a dispensary, 
a post office, a Public Works Department, and an inspec- 
tion bungalow in the town. 

Manasa is 18 miles by metalled road from Nimach station 
and 26 from Piplia, both on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 

Mandleshwar, pargana Maheshwar, zila Nimar. — large 
village situated in 22° 11' N. and 75° 42' E. It is the head- 
quarters of the naib subah of Nimar who has charge of the 
parganas north of the river, 

Mandleshwar is very picturesquely situated on the high 
northern bank of the Narbada. The channel narrows con- 
siderably in front of the town and though easily traversed 
during the greater part of the year, becomes, in the rainy season, 
a roaring torrent often rising 60 feet above its normal level. 
A small Muhammadan stone built fort, now used as a jail, 
flanks the town on the east, while a fine flight of 123 steps 
leads down to the river expanding below into a wide ghat, 
Mandleshwar is traditionally said to have been founded by a 
Mandan Mishra, a sage of Maheshwar, and is believed to be 
in the “Shankar Vijaya.’’ It contains a palace built by 
Tukoji Rao II and several bungalows erected when it was a 
cantonment and the headqnartem of the Nimar district und,er 
Britisb rule. A small graveyard lies to the north containing 
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four tombs one, witb a stone canopy and cross, of Richard 
Keatinge, aged 15 months, 1855 : another has lost the name 
but is dated 1850 ; the third is that of Captain Benjamin 
Hawes, of the Bengal Army, who was killed on August 22, 
1859, in an attack on the fort. The fourth grave has no 
record on it. A Muhammadan cemetery with several large 
tombs lies a little to the south-east of the graveyard with 
some tombs of native officers and their wives. The place 
is supposed to be a very old one though there are no traces 
of ancient inhabitants. In Mughal days it was included in the 
Choli Maheshwar mahal of sarkdr Mandu of the suhah of 
Malwa, but was not of sufficient importance to be the 
headquarters of a mahal. It fell to the Peshwa in the 18th 
century: The town was in 1742 granted by Malhar Eao 
Holkar to a Brahman, Vyankat Ram Shastri, whose family 
still holds a sanad for it. In 1819 it became the headquarters 
of the British district of Nimar, which until 1864 was 
managed by the Agent to the Governor General at Indore. 
In 1864 on the transfer of Nimar, to the Central Provinces, 
the administrative headquarters were moved to Khandwa, 
a station and junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Mandleshwar was restored to 
Holkar in 1868. 

The prosperity of Mandleswar is always attributed to 
Colonel R. H. Keatihge who was in charge of Mmar from 
1852 to 1857 and 1860 to 1862. Its importance declined 
rapidly after the removal of the headquarters to Khandwa. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,807 persons (males 
1,646, females 1,261), of whom 2,189 were Hindus or 77 per 
cent,, 332 Musalmans, 132 Jains and 154 Animists. Occupied 
houses 717. 

The mih suhaWs office, a jail, a British and a State post 
office, a school, a European and midio dispensary, and an 
iirspection bungalow are situated in the town. 

Mandleshwar is 24 miles by a metalled road from Barwaha 
station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and 6 miles from 
Maheswar. 

Mardana panjana Kasrawad, zih Nimar.—A large village 
and headquarters of the thdna situated on the south bank of 
the Narbada in 22® 10' N. and 75® 52' E,, 6 miles north of 
Khanapur in Khandwa tahsU of the Central Provinces. The 
area of the village is 2,616 acres yielding a revenue of Rs. 8,322* 

Mardana was formerly a mahal in sarMr Bij^arh. In 
1882 it was made a thma in the Dhargaon pargam^ being 
transferred to Kasrawad in 1904, 
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The population was, in 1901, 1,128 (malep 545, females 583), 
composed of 1,033 Hindus, 63 Musalmans, 16 Jains and 16 
Animists. Occupied houses 258. 

The patels of this village are Moranas and assert that the 
place was originally called Morana but has been corrupted 
to Mardana. Originally only a fort, the place gradually 
extended. The fort is evidently old and contains a shrine 
dedicated to ‘SShri Mayura-dhwaja.’’ Ahalya Bai is said to 
have wished to make Mardana her capital, but the Brahmans 
objected saying that the chief town must not lie south of the 
Narbada and the plan was abandoned. The village derived 
importance from lying in one of the routes from the Deccan to 
Hindustan . Eaghunath Rao Peshwa and his wife Anandi Bai 
visited the place in 1778. In 1740 the Peshwa Baji Rao I 
died at Raver, a village 3 miles from the Narbada, just over 
the State border. His chhairl stands by the sami. This 
cJihatrl is maintained by the State, a yearly grant of Rs. 125 
being made for its up-keep. Mardana contains several shrines 
and mosques which are supported by State grants. 

A fair is held here in VaislidMi in honour of “ Shri-Mayura- 
dhwaja”, A weekly market is held every Thursday. There 
are some sand-stone quarries near the village. A State post 
office, a vaidiG dispensary, a school and a dharamshdla 
are located here. * 

Mardana is 10 miles from Mandleshwar and 6 miles from 
Dhargaon. The nearest railway station is Sanawad on the 
R ^pu tana- Mai wa Railway. 

T^Mehidpur, 2 xmiana and zila Mehidpur^Town and head- 
quarters of the zila and pargana of the same name. It is most 
picturesquely situated, on the right bank of the sacred Sipra 
river, 1,543 feet above the sea-level, in 23^ 29^" N. and 75*^ 42' E., 
24 miles north of Ujjain. ^ ■ 

The population in 1891 numbered 8,273, and in 1901, 
6,681 persons (males 3,303, females 3,378}, of whom 3,954 or 
58 per cent, were Hindus, 2,084 or 31 per cent. Musalmans, 
692 Jains, and 151 Animists. Occupied houses 1,632. 

I I The town is said to derive its present name from a Bhil 
iMe'Eeda who founded a settlement a little north of the present 
lite. In Mughal times it was known as^Muhaminadpur, but the 
ititle was only an official one and never came ihtd general 
!%se. After it fell into Maratha hands the Wagh jdglrddr re- 
■ named it Mahatpur or ‘Hhe great city” and its known 
indifferently as Mahxdpur, Mehedpur and MahatpurT The 
Wagh family still holds land in the neighbourhood . 

\ ' ' Mehidpur is supposed by Hindus to stand in the Mahd- 
falhan or great sabred forest df Mahahal, which is said to 
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have formerly covered all the country round Uj jaiu. Mehid- 
pur is for this reason always invoked by local Brahmans in 
their sanJcalpa, Standing thus in the Avanti-kshetm it derives 
a special sanctity, and in 1897 when cholera interfered with the 
attendance at the great Si/nJiast religious fair?at Ujjain held on 
the full moon of VaishdkJi every twelfth year, some hve 
thousand sddhus performed their ablutions in the Sipra at 
Mehidpur instead. 

The town is divided into two separate sections known as 
the kila or fort and the pura or hamlet. The kila is an isolated 
quarter of the town surrounded by a bastioned stone wall, and 
situated on the river bank. It was built in the 18th century 
by the Wagh saranjdmi sarddrs, locally known as the Wagh 
Rajas. Its streets are dark and narrow with tall stone built 
houses on either side often ornamented with graceful balconies 
and windows of carved wood. 

Throughout the kila and on the ghdis along its western 
front are numerous remains of Hindu temples, destroyed during 
the Muhammadan occupation. The pura, which is also 
enclosed by a stone wall, though formerly a place of import- 
ance, is entirely lacldng in buildings of merit or interest. 
Without the town to the east stands the tomb of Godad Shah, 
a Muhammadan saint, from which a fine view of the town and 
river and the surrounding country is obtained. To the south 
along the lofty eastern bank of the river lie the remains of 
the old cantonment with its long avenue of stately Millingtonia 
and the remains of the picturesquely situated bungalows ; to 
the west stands the pura with the kila beyond it, and across 
the stream a wdde open plain, the field of the battle of 
Mehidpur. 

The cantonment contains, besides the ruins of the old 
bungalows used by ofiicers of the garrison up to 1882, and the 
Agency house, the Talakunchi-ki-baori, built by one of the 
Wagh Raj^. It is a magnificent well, standing in the old 
Agency house compound, and was used, it is said, as a court- 
house by the Political Agent in the hot weather. Two gMts, 
one for men and one for women, were built near the cantonment 
in 1878 and 1882. In 1857, just before the outbreak, a severe 
flood took place, the parade ground being submerged sufficiently 
to admit of the men shimming over it. After the mutiny 
Mehidpur became the headquarters of the Western Malwa 
political charge, until 1860, when it was transferred to 
Agar. Until 1882, when it was finally abandoned, the can- 
tonment continued to be garrisoned by native infantry. The 
town declined after it was abandoned as a cantonrdent, and in 
spite of the fertile nature of the snrroimdipg country trade is 
not in a flourishing state for want of good communications 
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thougii a considerable amotint of poppy is grown in tbe neigh- 
bourhood, and cMk (crude opium) is sent to Ujjain for mami** 
faoture into opium. 

Al>out two miles to the south-west across the river the battle 
field of Mehidpur is still marked by a small cemetery containing 
the grn-ves of nine officers who fell on that occasion. Some of 
these still bear inscriptions to the memory of Lt. Donald 
McLeod, His Majesty’s Royal Scots ; Lt. Charles Coleman, 
Madras European Regiment, and Lt. Hancome of the same ; 
Lt. Glen, 1st batt,, or 3rd P. L. I.; Capt. Norton, the Rifle 
Corps, and Lt. Shanahan; Lt. Gorn (? Gern) of the same; 
Lt. Gibbins, 2nd batt., 18th Regiment ;Lt. John Gibbings. 
Of these all were erected by the officers of the 3rd Division 
except the last, put up by R. Gibbings, brother of the 
deceased. The cemetery is surrounded by a good strong wall, 
the entrance being closed with a gate. 

Sir John Malcolm, who commanded the forces engaged in 
this battle, arrived at Gannia village, 20 miles south of Mehid- 
pur, on December 19th, 1817. On the morning of the 20th 
Tulsi Bai was murdered by Ghafur Khan, and all negotiations 
fell through. Malcolm then pushed on along the right 
bank of the Sipra. The enemy were drawn up on the left 
bank so as to form the chord to a bend in the stream. The 
river was forded under a heavy fire and the position carried 
at the point of the bayonet. Except the artillerymen who, 
as usual, stood to their guns till they were bayoneted, Holkar’s 
troops offered no efiective resistance. The losses which were 
entirely due to the fire of Holkar’s guns, amounted to 174 
killed including 9 British officers and 605 wounded. Malcolm 
moved on to Mandasor on December 30th, where the Treaty 
with Holkar was signed on January 6th, 1818. 

Mehidpur was selected as a station for the Mehidpur Con- 
tingent troops raised under the treaty, and remained a mili- 
tary station till 1882. 

In 1857 signs of unrest manifested themselves in the 
Contingent, but no definite warnings were received. The 
outbreak was quite sudden and is thus described by an eye- 
witness : — 

On Sunday morning, the 8th November 1857, the United 
Malwa Contingent was attacked by Veelatees, Rohillas and 
Makranoes, along with the budmashes of the city headed by 
the amaldar of Mehidpore amounting to from 4,000 to 5,000, 
armed with matchlocks, tulwars, etc. The engagement 
lasted in an unequal , contest of eight hours with 260 of the 
Contingent against the a]bw strength, frorn 7 a.M. until 3 
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when they captured our guns and we bad to retire. The 
Musalmans of the Contingent then tinned on us.’’^ 

Captain Mills, the conaniandant of the Infantry, was wound* 
ed in leading a charge of Gwalior Contingent Horse. Some 
sepoys attempted to carry him away, but he was discovered 
and killed. He was buried in the cantonment grave yard, and 
a tablet to his memory was erected in the Indore Residency 
church. Dr. Carey and Sergeants-Major O’ConneU and 
Manson were killed, but Major Timmins retired with the 
faithful men of the Contingent. Mrs. Timmins’ horse’s leg 
was broken whilst she was attempting to escape, and she was 
only saved by her dare? who concealed her in his hut. Sergeant 
Major Bradshaw with a and 35 of all ranks, who had 

remained staunch, escaped to Indore, where they were hos- 
pitably received by the Maharaja who gave them clothes and 
food. 

A municipality has just (1905) been started. Mehidpur 
contains the zila, pargana and thana offices, a British and 
State post office, several schools, a hospital and an inspection 
bungalow. 

Mehidpur is 16 miles by country track from Nagda station 
on the Ujjain-Ratlam-Godhra Branch of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

Mhow (village), pargana Mhow, eila. Indore.— A large vil- 
lage and headquarters of the Mhow pargana, situated two 
miles north-west of the Mhow Cantonment, in 22° 35' N. and 
/5°4/'B. It has an area of 4,078 acres and a revenue of 
Rs. 6,836. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,373 (males 1,243, fe* 
males 1,130), of whom 2,052 were Hindus, 68 Jains, 262 Musah 
mans and 1 Animist. Occupied houses 444^ 

The village contains three temples and a mosque. Heat 
the temple of Nrlkantheshwar Mahadev is a laori built in 1743. 
Fairs are held at the muharram and on the 1st of the dark 
half of Chaitra called the Oalki-jatra. A metalled road 
connects the village with Mhow-Dhar road. Beside the pat- 
gana office, a school, a vaidio dispensary anci a State post 
office are located here. 

Mhow Cantonment. — ^A Cantonment in the Central India 
Agency, situated on the southern boundaiy of the Malwa 
plateau, at Lat. 22° 33' H. and Long. 75° 48' E., 15 miles 
south-west of Indore. The cantonment stands on a some- 
what narrow ridge of trap rock, with an a,verage elevation of 
about 1,800 feet, the highest point, near the barracks of the 

: ' ^ 1 Bmhay Timpa, Novemfeer 27, 1857. 
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European Infantry, Being 1,919 feet above tbe sea. The ridge 
which falls away abruptly on the south and east slopes away 
gradually on the west forming a broad plain used as a brigade 
parade ground. 

The Cantonment shares in the temperate climate of the 
plateau, having an average rainfall of 30 inches. The station 
is a healthy one, and till the visitation of plague of 1903, which 
carried off 20 per cent, of the population, chiefly natives, had 
been free from all epidemics of a serious character since 1869, 
when a severe epidemic of cholera took place. 

The Cantonment was founded by Sir John Malcolm in 1818 
in accordance with the conditions laid down in the 7th Article 
of the Treaty of Mandasor and remained his headquarters 
till 1819 w^hile he held general, political and military charge in 
Central India. 

In 1857 the garrison at Mhow consisted of a regiment of 
I7ative Infantry, the wing of a regiment of Native Cavalry 
and a Battery of Field Artillery, maiined by British gunners, 
but driven by natives. 

The outbreak took place on the evening of July 1st, but 
order was rapidly restored, only a few lives being lost, the 
Europeans taking refuge within the fort. The Cantonment is 
the headquarters of the Mhow District, a First Class District 
under the Bombay Command. 

The garrison consists of one regiment of British Cavalry, 
two batteries of Horse Artillery, one regiment of British In- 
fantry, one regiment of Native Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry with units of the Supply and Transport Corps 
and the various departments. 

Population 1881, 27,227, 1891, 31,773, 1901, 36,039 persons 
(males 20,788, females 15,251), living in 7,352 houses. Con- 
stitution — ^Hindus 21,572 or 60 per cent., Musalmans 9,702 or 
27 per cent., Christians 3,795 or 10 per cent, Parsis 457, Jains 
236, Sikhs 10, Animists 265. The population has increased 
by 4,266 or 13 per cent, since 1891 and 8,812 or 32 per cent, 
since 1881. 

The Bazar contained in 1901 of 28,457 and in 189128,773 
persons. The Bazar has increased continuously since about 
1860 ; its population in 1872 was 17,640 ; in 1883 it was 15,896, 
the fall of about 2,000 being due to the withdrawal of the 
coolies employed in constructing the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way in 1875 ; in 1891, 28,773 and in 1901, 28,457. The value 
of house sites increased by 60 per cent. 

There is no export trade properly speaking, but the import 
traae is considerable, amounting in 1890-91 to 10 lakhs, but 
falling on account of the famine of 1900 to 4 lakhs in 1900-01^ 
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A local income is derived from the usual cesses and taxes 
and the sale of the AlMri (liquor) contract. The receipts 
under Octroi amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 49,541 or 35 per 
cent., Chaiikidari Rs. 21,948 or 15 per cent., Provisional 
grant Rs. 18,000 or 13 per cent., Miscellaneous receipts 
Rs. 16,863 or 12 per cent, and Grant-in-aid Rs. 13,446 or 
10 per cent. 

The standard grain prices are— wheat 12, rice 7, hajfl 16 
and jowar 18 seers per rupee. 

The administration is carried out by the Cantonment 
Magistrate and liis Assistant in conjunction with the usual 
Committee, 

’ The higher control lies with the Agent to the Governor 
General at Indore as head of the Local Administration. 

The sanitary condition of the Cantonment has been much 
improved of late years, a regular water supply Laving been 
started in 1888. British legal enactments do not apply ifm 
facto to Mhow, but are made specially applicable, as required 
by the order of the Governor General in Council. 

The Indian Penal Code and. Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure and the more general legislative Acts have been 
introduced. Certain local Acts for regulating the Court of 
Small Causes, Police and Excise have also been passed. The 
Cantonment Magistrate is a Magistrate of the 1st class and 
Justice of the Peace, a District Judge and Judge of Small 
Causes Court, his Assistant, being a Magistrate of the 2nd 
class, a Judge of Small Causes Court for suits up to 50 rupees. 

Appeals from the Cantonment Magistrate lie to the First 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General, who is Dis* 
trict Magistrate and Sessions Court and Civil Appellate Court : 
the Agent to the Governor General is the High Court. 

The Police are supplied by the Central India Agency Police 
and number 107 men under a European Inspector. Prisoners 
under sentence are incarcerated in the District Jail at Indore. 
There are three schools in the Cantonment. The Zoroastrian 
school with 400 boys and 60 girls, Railway school, and Convent 
school. These schools receive grants-in-aid from Cantonment 
Funds as well as fees. 

Besides the hospitals for British and Native troops and 
follov/ers there is a Cantonment Hospital kept up by local 
charity and a grant from Cantonment Funds. 

Mhow is on the Raj putana-Malwa Railway, 327 miles from 
Bombay, it is also on the Agra-Bombay road, and the road 
to Nimach and Ajmer. 
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Mitawal, pargana BMkangaon, zila Nimar. — A large 
village situated in 21^ 43' N. and 76® 12' E., 14 miles south-east 
of BMcangaon. The area of Mitawal is 2,238 acres and the 
assessed revenue Rs. 1,479. 

The population was, in 1901, 795 (males 400, females 395), 
composed of 570 Hindus, 199 Animists and 26 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 139. 

The place seems to have been of importance in old days 
when the surrounding country was under the sway of the 
Bhils. TheRanaof Mitlawad, as he was called, was the head 
of the Bhils. He was most probably a Bhilala. The remains 
of the fort are still to be seen, 

A country track leads from Chainpur to Mitlawal and an- 
other road to Pandhana and Eustampiira which stands on 
the metalled road from Indore to Mhow. Under the new 
scheme a metalled road runs from Khargon to Mitlawal via 
Bhamnala. 

Mori, pargana Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhanpurai — ^A 
femall village containing archaeological remains of some in- 
terest situated in 24® 29^ N., 76® 41' E. It has an area of 4,577 
acres. In 1901 the population numbered 200 (males 109, 
females 91), of whom 192 were Hindus. Occupied houses 36* 

The remains of some very fine Jain temples are still stand- 
ing here and an inscription of the 12th century was found not 
far froni them. The temples were, it is said, destroyed by the 
Ohori kings of Maiidu. An old fort called the Kala-Jcct stands 

hear by* A stone quarry also exists here. 

^ 

I Puhammadpur,.M^ Ediargon, zila Nimar. — A large 
village and headquarters of a thma in Khargon pargana in 
21® 53' N. and 75® 49' E., about 10 miles east of Khafgbn. 
The area of the village is 2,587 acres and the assessment 
Rs, 821. ' 

The population was, in 1901, 1,994 (males 1,027, females 
967), of whom 1,589 were Hindus, 380 Musalmans, 23 Animists 
and 2 Jains. Occupied houses 388. 

A metalled road passes from Muhammadpur to Gogaon 
where it meets the Khargon-Sanawad road. The village was 
formerly the headquarters of the Muhammadpur mahal in 
sarhaT Bijagarh. The pargana was abolished in 1904 and the 
place reduced to a thana. The original Hindi name oh the 
pamna was Bamkhal. 

I^jninscription in Urdu stands in the KotwaVs Masjid, It 
shows that repairs to the Masjii were done in Hijti year 

1082 (I67i A„D.)."U : 
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Tho prevailing inliabitant?? are Dasora Banias, Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Musalmans. 

Muhammadpur possesses a school, dharam$hdla,B vaidio 
dispensary, a State post oflfice and a camping ground. 

N 

Nagalwadi, pargana Sendwa, zila Nimar.— --A village 
situated in 21^ 46' N. and 76° 18' E. It is assessed at Rs. 627. 

Thepopulation was, inl901, 372 (males 199, females 173), 
composed of 9 Hindus and 363 Animists. Occupied houses 43. 
The village was named after its founder one Nagu Gujar. 
Nagalwadi is mentioned in tlie Ain4-Akhan ns one of the 
maliah of sarkdi Bijagarh, The village was destroyed by 
the Pindaris and remained devastated until 1873 when it was 
repopulated. 

There are two shrines of BMlat Deo (snake god) at 
Nagalwadi. One in the village and the other in the hill called 
BMlat-ka-paJidTy about three miles south of it. On the top 
of the hill which is 2,303 feet above the sea-level is a small 
shelter roofed in with dried leaves. Under this shade which 
faces the east are a number of hollow earthen vessels of helmet 
shape known as Ohubas or dJiupas varying in height from 2 to 
10 feet. There are the shrines of the Bhilat Deo, the serpent 
god. A narrow and steep footpath from NagalwMi leads up 
to the hill, and fairs are held here annually on Tuesdays during 
the bright half of SJtrdwan. A large number of devotees visit 
the fair and offer cocoanuts to the god and apply vermilion, 
turmeric, etc., to the gbuhas in which the snake god is said to 
reside, covering them over with sheets of red cloth locally 
known as langot. Offerings are made and worship performed . 
here at the cost of the State. There is another shrine (though 
the principal one is that mentioned above) of Bhilat Deo 
where a fair is held on the second Tuesday on the bright half 
of YaishdMidA whichever 3,000 people assemble. Cocoa- 
nuts, goats, and fowls are the chief offerings made to the 
god. The shrines are the most important in the whole of 
Nimar from Barwani to Khandwa, and large numbers of 
people from Kliandesh come here to worship. The priest of 
the shrine is Gwala by caste. The presence of this impor- 
tant centre of snake worship is undoubtedly the origin of the 
name. 

The predominating castes are Banias, Kachhis, Gwalas, 
Lodhari, Maubhan (rather a sect), Ralals, ihirs, Jats, Bhils, 
Bhilalas, Mankars, and Tadwus who are mostly agriculturists. 
The village is surrounded by; jungle.' There is a private 
school here where Hindi and Marathi are taught. 
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Nagalwadi is 14 miles from Sendwa and 18 miles from ttn 
by country road. 

Nandwai {Nandwas), pargana Nandwai, sila Rampura- 
Bhanpura —It is the headquarters of the Nandwai or Nandwas 
parqana and is situated in 25° 1' N., 75°' 1' E., in hiily country 
northeast of Ohitorgarh. Its population m 1901 was 659 as 
against 1,387 in 1891. The last famine fell with unusual 
severity on this place, half the population dying or migrating, 
a visitation from which the place has never recovered. 

Nandwai, often called Nandwas locally, appears to be an 
old town. It is said to have been founded by people of the 
Nandi caste after whom it is named hiandwac. The 
oh the north and east is bounded by the Udaipur territories 
of Baigu and on south and west by the Gwalior. 

' H&vali, pargam, Bhanpura, zila Rampura-Bhanpura.— A 
village in 24° 37' N. and 75° 48' E., 10 miles north-east of 
Bhanpura t The area of Navali is 6,880 acres and revenue 
Rs ’ 2 , 218 .' Population, 1901, 651 (males 327, females 324), 
including Hindus 522, Jains 12, Musalmans 18. and Aniinists 
99. Occupied houses 162. 

This villfge is said to have been founded by a Dasora 
Brahman, but takes its present name from Naval Singh, a for- 
mer patel. A bout 3 miles north of this village is an old temple 
to Takshakeshwar. Tod mentions his visit to this temple 

thus 

^ 1^0 ovGiiiiig I w^pnt to visit r^kliQji-cQ-ooonclj or 
fountain of the snake king* It is about 2 miles east of Naoli, 
the road through a jungle, over tbe high fiat land or Pathar, 
presents no indication of the object of research, until you sud- 
denly find yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly two 
hundred feet in aepth, crowded with noble trees, on which the 
knotted koroo was again conspicuous* The descent to this 
glen was over masses of rock, and about half ^way down,, on a 
'' small platform, are two shrines ; one containing the sstatue of 
Takshac, the snake king ; the other of Dhunmantra (Dhan- 
'' wantari), the physician, who was produced at the ^ churning of 
the ocean. ’ The Coond or fountain at the southern ex- 
tremity of the abyss, is about two hundred yards in circum- 
ference and termed ^ Athag ’ or ‘ unfathomable according 
to my guide, and if we may judge from the dark sea-green 
lustre, it must be of considerable depth. It is filled by a 
cascade of full one hundred feet perpendicular height under 
'' which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the spot. At 
the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaili, or ser- 
‘^pentine which aft^r piOTuing a winding course for many 
miles, somehundr^ feet below the surface of the Pathar^ 
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“washes the eastern face of Hinglazgurb and ulLimately joins 

“ the Amjar . From the summit of 

“ the plateau we had a view of the castle of Hinglaz, celebrated 
“ in Lord Lake’s war with the Mahrattas and which was taken 
“by Captain Hutchinson with a few men of the Bengal 
“Artillery.”! 

A religious fair is held every year at the Takshakeshwar 
temple on the Punnani (full moon) of the month of Baishahh. 
Water oozes out from the sides of the rocks at various places 
and keeps the reservoir always full. There are several eaves 
in the hills which are believed to have been used by risMs 
in ancient times. Even now superstition marks them as the 
residence of two or three devotee? engaged in their austerities 
and who are believed to have the power of being invisible 
and to make themselves visible only to those who propitiate 
them. 

In the village itself there are several old temples among 
which are those of Nandikeshwar, Waijnatheshwar and 
Ramji. There is also a Jain temple, built in Samvat 1966 or 
A.D. 1899. Provision is made for the upkeep of most of these 
by the State. 

To the west is an ancient fortress of the Chandrawats,.now 
deserted. Near the fortress is a temple of Devi. A well 
used by the public in this"'Tlllage, bears an inscription dated 
in Samvai 1655 (A.D. 1598).} 

A stream which issues from a reservoi'- at the foot of the 
hills about three miles from Navali flows past Bhanpura and 
receives the name of Rewa. 

An iron mine formerly stood about. 2 miles north of the 
village from which iron was exported to Mandasor. 

Country track roads run from Bhanpura to Navali and 
from there to Hinglajgarh. Under the new scheme a metalled 
road is to be made from Bhanpura to Hinglajgarh via Navali. 

Nemawar, 2 >(^rgana and zila Nemawar. — ^A village lying 
in 22° 80' N. and 77° 3' E. It is very picturesquely placed on 
the north bank of the Narbada. Though now not a large 
place it was at one time an important ford on the Narbada. 
A1 Biruni mentions it (11th century), and it contains a fine 
Jain temple, _ built of magnificent red sand stone, which dates 
from the days of the Paramaras. Population was, in 1901, 
1,601 (males 795, females 8Q6). . Its importance wiU again 
increase when the metalled road to Indore wd Dhantalao-ghat 
is finished. 
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Neuguradia, pargam lTbo% zila Indore. — -village in the 
jdgw of Sardar Ganpat Eao Hollcar, son of the late Sir Kashi 
Rao Holkar, brother of Maharaja Tiikoji Eao II, in Mhow 
pargam, 2 miles east of Mhow railway station, situated in 
22° 30' K and 75° 50' E. It has an area of 2,354 agios and 
revenue of Es. 3,204. The population in 1901 was 284 (males 
149, females 135), comprising 250 Hindus, 3 Miisalinans, and 
31 Animists, Occupied houses 69. 

It is a small village but derives importance from having 
been the birth-place of Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. 

A mango tree is pointed out under which the two sons of 
Bhau Holkar were playing when the 5 "ounger was taken to 
Indore to be installed as Maharaja. Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
used to visit the village and worship this tree. 

A large house belonging to the late Sir Kashi Rao DMa 
stands here. 


Nisarpur, pargam Ohikhalda, zila Nimar. — A large village, 
the headcjuarters of the Ohikhalda pargana, situated on 
left bank of the IJri-wagni river in 22° 8' N. and 74° 51' E., 



471 feet above the sea-level. The area of Nisarpur is 3,221 
acres and the assessed revenue Es. 2,364. 

The population was, in 1901, 1832 (males 949, females 883), 
of whom 1,335 were Hindus, 229 Musalmans, 172 Animists 
and 96 Jains. Occupied houses 307. - 

Nisarpur must have formed part of the Kotra fmhal of 
sarkdr Mandu. 

About 80 years ago Nisarpur was the headquarters of the 
Bolia family when the Ohikhalda mahal was held by them in 
jdgw. In a small stronghold called the Haveli, in which Bolias 
used to live, is the samadJi of a sildhu named Surpal Eawa 
w^ho buried himself alive. If fire breaks out in the village 
people at once invoke the aid of the sadhu and sprinlde water 
round the house believing firmly that by so doing the fire will 
subside. 

Towards the east of the village is a temple to Krishna 
Gopak Until 1891 the image was carried in procession on 
the 11th of the bright half of BMdrapada, 

The predominating castes are Kulmi, Mankar, Koli and 
Eangaras. 

There is a sandstone quarry about half a mile east of the 
village. The Nisarpur rapat (causeway) is built of stone 
taken from this quarry. 

g- A school, a vaidic dispensary and an Imperial post office 
jaie located here. 
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Pinigaon, fargana Kataplior, zila Nemawar. — large 
village and headquarters of a thdna, situated in 22° 44^ K and 
76° 36' E., with an area of 6,702 acres, assessed at Rs. 2,701. 

In 1901 the population numbered 1,032 (males 478, females 
554), of whom 712 were Hindus, 179 Musalmans, 123 Animists 
and 18 Jains. Occupied houses 257. The village passed to 
Holkar in 1861. 

A religious fair is held every year on the 6th of the dark 
half of Chaitra (March). A police station and a State post 
office are situated here. 

Farda, {Fsit dha), pargana Manasa, zila Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — A large village situated in 24° 33' N., and 75° 12' E,, 
with an area of 14,136 acres and a revenue of Rs. 4,526. 

In 1901 the population was 1,464 (males 723, females 741), 
comprising 1,148 Hindus, 271 Musalmans, 32 Animists and 
13 Jains. Occupied houses 461. 

Pardha is said to be a very old village and to have been 
founded by Gosains (Gusains). A religious fair is held 
annually on the Amdmsya of Asarh in Ixonour of a goddess 
called Jogni Mata. 

Pardha was noted in former times for its iron, mines which 
were worked during the time of Jaswant Rao, who used the 
metal in his cannon foundry at Bhanpura* 

A State post office, a school and an encamping ground are 
situated here. 

pargana Makron, zila Mehidpur. — ^A small village 
and headquarters of a thdna in Makron pargana^ situated on 
the left banlr of the lesser Kali-Sind, in 23° 34' N. and 
75° 59' E., on the Ujjain-Agar road.l The area of Pat is 2,163 
acres, the revenue Rs. 1,750. 

The population was, in 1901, 241 (males 116, females 126). 
of whom 233 were Hindus, 7 Musalmans and 1 Jain, Occu- 
pied houses 37. ^ 

The village was founded by Anjanas. ( old haori bears 
an inscription."! The inhabitants are mostly Anjanas and 
Balais. 

An Imperial inspection bungalow stands on the Ujjain- 
Agar road, and a sarai, and a camping ground are also located 
here. 

Patal-pani, pargana Mhow, zila Indore.— A very small 
village in Mhow parganain 22^ 31' N., and 75° 51' E. Popula- 
tion, 1901, 37 (males 22, females 16). Constitution— Hindus 
33 and Auimists 4. Occupied houses 15, 
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Patal-pani is a village belonging to Ganpat Rao 
Holkar, son of Sir KasM Rao, elder brother of Tukoji Rao II. 

It is of importance only on acconnt of a fine waterfall on 
the Choral river. There is a railway station at Patal-pani 
at the top of the ghals. 

Four figures have been set here up near the pointsman’s 
hut. One is an image of Kali devi, another of Bhairav, the 
third, an equestrian figure, represents Mr. Hammond, once 
station master of Mhow station, and the fourth Mr. Walter, 
once station master of Kalakmid. The neighbouring villages 
consider them as gods and pay their respects equally to Hindu 
god and British official. 

The waterfall on the Choral is just below the station. 
The river here falls from a height of about 150 feet into a 
itwwd or pool which popular tradition^supposes to be unfathom- 
able and re.ach down to hell (pMal). 

Permi (Pedmi), pargam Khurel, zHa, Indore.— A village 
and headepiarters of a thfina in 22° 37' N. and 76° 11' E., 
about 7 miles south-east of Khurel. It has an area of 6,730 
acres and is assessed at Rs. 4,546. 

The population in 1901 numbered 351 (181 males, 170 
females), of which 307 were Hindus, 25 Musalmans and 19 
Animists. Occupied houses 95. 

Permi formerly was one of the 13 villages in the Kampail 
wiaJial which were managed by Rao Nandlal. 

There is a temple of Dharmrai in whose honour a fair is 
held annually on the 1st day of the month of Kdrtik 

About a mile from Permi at the Khandel village are several 
waterfalls. The “ Gidh Kho ” (the vultures’ den) waterfall 
is the biggest of these bearing about 450 feet in height. 

Petlawad, pargana Petlawad, Indore. — A very large 

village and headquarters of the pmgana of the same name, 
situated on the Ladaki river in,.33° 1' N. and 74° 52' E., about 
80 miles north-west of Indore./) The Bamnia station of tV 
Ratlam-Godhra branch of the'Bombay, Baroda and~.Central 
India Railway Ls situated 8 miles north of Petlawad. / It has 
an area of 3,816 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,606. 

The population in 1901 numbered 3,211 (males 1,713, fe- 
males 1,498), of whom^ 1,848 were Hindus, 694 Jains, 383 
Musalmans and 286 Animists. Occupied houses 585. 

1 Petlawad is popularly said to have been founded in Bamvat 
1789 {A.D. 1732) and to have been formerly called Pampavati. 
This must be a mistake as Malet when passing through re- 
marks that it had formerly been an important .stage and 
'market town on tlie route to Gujarat but had then (1785) 
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lost its position. Maratlia methods of rule had banished ail 
order and he notes that the place was infested with “ banditti 
called Moogis (Moghias).’’ 

Several temples, inoscjiies and a small fort are situated in 
the village. Among the feinples that of Shri Nilkantheshwar 
is of some age. 

A religious fair is held here on the 14th of the dark half 
of Mdxjli (February). 

Cattle breeding is extensively carried on especially that 
of hirffaloes. 

Besides the offices, Imperial and State post offices, 

a vernacular school, a camping ground, a European dispen- 
sary, and an inspection bungalow are located here. An 
inspection bungalow has also been constructed at Bamnia sta- 
tion by the State, 

Piplia-panth, pargana Narayangarh, Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. — A small village situated in 24° I2CN. and 75° 4' E. 
Population (1901) 93. Only important as being a railway 
station (Piplia) on the Rajputaua-Malwa Railway connected 
by a metalled road with Manasa where it meets the Nimach- 
Rampura road. An inspection bungalow stands near the 
station. 

R 

Raipur, fargana Sunel, zila Rampura-Bhanpura. — ^A 
large village and headquarters of a thdna situated in 24° 2R N. 
and 76° 14'E.,on the greater KaK-Sind, about 12 miles south 
of Jhakapatan. It is mentioned in the Ain-i-Ahhari as a 
mahal of mrlcdr Gagron, in the suhah of Malwa. It was for- 
merly the headquarters of the pargana of the same name but 
is now reduced to the status of a thma in the Simel pargana^ 
It has an area of 6,611 acres and an assessed revenue of 
Rs. 3,255. 

The population was, in 1901, 1,548 (males 781, females 767), 
of whom 1,268 were Hindus, 137 Musalmans, 108 Jains and 
35 Animists. Occupied houses 380, 

The village is named after one Raoji Ramsingh, a Rajput 
who took it from the Bhils. In 1753, finding he could not 
protect the whole area, he kept one quarter for his own 
maintenance, and surrendered the rest to Ahalya Bai, 

An old Jain temple stands in the village* On Sunday a 
weekly mart is held which is attended by considerable num- 
bers, The chief inhabitants are Brahmans, Banias, Rajputs, 
Malis, Gwalas and Chamars. 

In the year 1897 the KaK-Sind came down in flood and. 
caused much damage to the village. The village is noted for 
its onion cultivation. The village contains a Hindi school, a 
TOall rest-house, a State post "office 7an4 a dispensary* 
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Raior mraana Kannod, «ila Nemawar.— A small mmfi 
village siti in 22° 29' N. and 76°57' E on the right banh 
If the Narbada. The area of Rajor is 1,902 acres, and revenue 

Es. 25. ^ , 

The population in 1901 numbered 243 (males 120, fema,les 
123), of whom 226 were Hindus and 4 Ammists. Occupied 

houses 36* d- 

In the division of the Rajor pargam,^ went to Sindbia 
and half to Holkar; it then passed to the British and foally 
back to Holkar in 1861. It is mentioned m the Mn-i-ABan 
as a rmMl of sarUr Handia. _The yihage contains an old 
temple of Mahadev, and a Banjar sati ppar dated Samiat 
181:0 (1783). A police station is located here. 

Ralamandal, pwrgam and eila Indore.— A 
headquarters of a tham in Indore 2)argana, situated at the 
foot of the hill of the same name, six miles south-east of 
Indore, in 22° 37' N. and 75° 68' B. 

The population in 1901 \va.s 325 (males 1/6, females 149), 
composed of 311 Hindus, 8 Musalmans and 6 Animists. Occu- 

pied houses 82. » • i 

The hill of Ralamandal lies to the north-east of this milage. 
On the top, a small palace has been built. A metalled road 
connects the hffl with the Indore-Simrol-Khandwa road. 

Ratn<^arh, paraam Petlawad, zUa Indore. ^A small village 
situated in 23° 3' N. and 74° 63' B., with an area of 1,780 acres 
and revenue of Rs. 646. 

The population in 1901 numbered 174 (males 107, fema,les 
67) ; of these 104 were Hindus and 70 Animists. Occupied 
houses 49. 

The place was in the 17th century an important strong 
hold belonging to the Labhanas. The district was later on 
known as Ramgarh mrgana and appears under this name 
in old official papers. It consisted of 1,200 villages and was 
consequently called Barasau-Ramgarhia. 

In 1625, Rama. Naik Labhana was the ruler of this pargana. 
Ramgarh was in those days famous for its gw (molasses), 
and the Badnawar chief used to receive a certain share from 
tbe Labhanas. Rama' Naik, however, ultimately refused 
the customary present and instead of gw, camels were sent 
to the Badnawar (Jhabua) Chief, Keshodas, loaded with clods 
of earth. This indignity was soon revenged. The camels 
carrying earth were construed into a good omen by Keshodas, 
V; as being indicating Hie acquisition of fresh_ territory. The 
(iods of earth were v^orMpped, and Keshodas started on an 
agaiftrt Ramgail Ramgarh was taken and the 
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territory was seized by the Rajputs. Petlawad, now the 
headquarters of the pargam, was then only a village in this 
pargana. 

The Ramgarh fort is interesting as the area of the gateway 
formed the local unit of land measurement. Its dimensions 
were taken as a standard 20 such forming a local 

higha. This system of measurement was followed in the 
pargana till samvat 1924 or (A.D. 1867) when the new system 
of survey was introduced. 

In Jhabiia territory the old system still obtains, and this 
Ugha known as the Ramgarh h^gha is still used. It is larger 

tha;P the ordinary bzgim. 

' ' 

vRampura,parf/ana Rampura, zila Rampura-Bhanpura. — 
A town and headquarters of the pargana of the same name in 
24*^ 28' N. and 75"^ 30' E., situated 1 ,300 feet above sea-level, at 
the foot of the branch of the Vindhyan ranga,. which strikes 
across from the w'est to east, north of Nimaclu^.?^ 

Population, 1891,11,935; 1901,8,273 persons: males 
4,229, females 4,044, shewing a decrease of 30 per cent, in 
tlxe last census decade. Gonstitution— Hindus 5,064 or 61 
per cent., Jains 679, Musalmans 2,495, or 30 per cent., Ani- 
mists 35. Occupied houses 2,166. 

/ The town is said to derive its name from a Bhil chief, Rama, 
was killed by Thakur Sheo Singh Chandrawat of Antrl 
in the thirteenth century. As a sign of their former sovereign- 
ty the descendants of Rama still affix the tlka on the forehead 
of the chief of the Chandrawat family ’when he succeeds as 
head of the house. 

As the town stands at present it is entirely Muhammadan, 
the city wall and the principal buildings being constructed 
in the Muhammadan style. The town long belonged to the 
chiefs of Udaipur, but was seized in A.D. 1567 by Akbar’s 
general, Asaf Khan, and was made the chief town of a wahafl 
msarkar Chitor in the suhah of Ajmer.^ During the Maratha 
period it fell to Jaswant Rao Holkar, in whose day it shared 
with Bhanpura the position of the administrative capital of 
the State. The Chandrawat Thakurs, who were the original 
holders, disliking the Maratha suzerainty gave much trouble 
until they were subdued by force and later on granted a jctgw 
in the neighbourhood where they still reside. 

The town is still famous locally for its inlaid metal work, 
and manufacture of swords ; the industry is, however, decay- 
ing. The . tqw n which was once prosperous has declined 
since 1880^^t the temple of Mankeshwar Mahadev on a 
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hill to the north of the town a fair is held at the new moon of 
Ashadh called the Hariali Amavasya.’’ The fair is of long 
standing. 

Besides the fargana offices, a State post office, a jail, a 
police station, a school and a European dispensary are situated 
in the town. 

Rampura is 38 miles distant by metalled road from Mmach. 

Ranbhanwar. — A peak in the pargana and zila Indore 
2,301 feet high, lying to the north-east of EalamandaL Round 
it lie several smaller hills ; those of Kathotia, Ran Kai Mata 
and of Ujeni are the most important. 

Rao, pargana and zila Indore.— A jdgir village situated 
on the Agra-Bombay road, six miles south of Indore in 22^39' 
K and 75^ 51' E., nearly midway between Indore and Mhow. 

The population was, in 1901, 1,577 (males 847, females 730) ; 
of these 1,407 were Hindus, 24 Jains, 128 Musalmans, 10 
Animists and 8 Christians. Occupied houses 129. 

It is a railway station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
This village was one of those assigned in jdglr to Tantia Jogh, 
when minister to Maharaja Malhar Rao Hoikar II by a sanad 
granted in 1227 FasU (A.I). 1 819). The village was confiscated 
later on (1834), but was again restored to the family in 1843. 
The Kibe family of Indore, the descendants of Tantia Jogh, 
still enjoy this jdgi^r village, the income of which is 
Rs. 8,648. 

Rojwas, pargana- Tarana, zila Mehidpur. — A small village 
and headquarters of a ihdna in the Tarana pargana, situated 
in 23° 20' N. and 76° 15' E., on the Bombay- Agra road, 8 
miles from Tarana. 

The area of Rojwas is 935 acres and revenue Rs. 2,092. 

The population was in 1901, 202 (males 121, females 81), 
comprising 193 Hindus, 6 Musalmans and 3 Animists. Occu- 
pied houses 52. 

It was in Akbar’sday one of the villages in the Naugama 
makal of sarMr Sarangpur. According to the statements of/ 
the inhabitants a detachment of British troops was stationed 
here from 1844 to 1850, An unmetalled road runs from here 
to Tarana. 

S 

Sagar-Bhagar, pargrana Khargon, zUa Kimar.— Two ad- 
jacent villages about IGmilesfrom Khargon, situated in 21° 52' 
N. and 75° 63' E. Of these Sagar, though the smaller con- 
taining only 6 occupied houses, is famous for its spring and 
temple of Devi The. watej^ of the spring collect in a hmd 
or resorvqir near the temple, and a bath in it is believed to 
have the ^power of curing aU diseases especially lunacy and 
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^ YA 9th of the bright 

half ot the month oi Ckaitm which is attended by large nnm 

bers from distant places. People living within few miles 
resort to this' spot every Tuesday and bathe in the hmd Six 
baths on an average are believed to effect the desired cure. 

Sanawad, parga7m Sanawad, zila Nimar.— A thriving town 
and headquarters of the pargamoi the same name, situated 
on the Eajputana-Malwa Railway and the Indore-Ehandwa 
road, 50 miles from Indore, in 22°10']Sr. and 76° 8' E. A 
metalled road also connects Sanawad to Khargon except for a 
small portion passing through British territorjn 

The town was founded about 150 years ago when the 
headquarters of the old Baswa or Basania parc/am of sarkdt 
Bijagarh was removed here. Baswa, a large village, lies to 
the south of Sanawad. ’ 

The papers possessed by the kdmmgo a.xid mandloi sh.ovj 
that the town was included in sarMr Biiagarh in Fasli of 
1100 (A.D. 1692) and, in 1704, under Aurangzeb. The papers 
of Fasli 1163 (A.D. 1765) show that it was then in the posses- 
sion of the Peshwa, but in Fasli year 1172 (A.D. 1764) it 
passed to Holkar, and was put under Babaji Matkar a rk- 
tive of Maharani Ahalya Bai. 

The town was formerly caUed Gul Sanawad. Since it be- 
came the headquarters of a pargana, the toTO has risen 
rapidly in prosperity as a trade centre, and especially in the 
last 30 years. Trade consists in the export of cotton and grain 
On market day (Monday) over 3,000 cart loads of cotton and 
gram collect m the market from all parts of the zila. 

Two ginning factories and a cotton press have been erected 
which are scarcely able to cope with the increasing trade. 

The population of the town in 1901 was 7,755 /males 
^056, females 3,699), of whom 6,675 or 76 per cent, were 
Hindus, 1,126 o^ 16 per cent. Musahnans, 416 Jains 524 
Ammists, 13 Parsis, and 1 Christian. 

Besides the pargam offices, a school, an Imperial post and 
telegraph office and a European dispensary are situated here. 

The town is now managed by a municipality with a yearly 
income of Rs. 3,500 derived from local taxes and cesses. 

Sandalpur, pargana and zUa Nemawar.— A large village 
situated in 22° 35' N. and 77° 2' E., five mfies north of 


JSiemawar. The viUage has an area of 3,480 acres and a 
revenue of Rs. 3,313. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,053 (males 1003 
females 1,050), comprising 1,577 Hindus, 272 Aninfists! 
191 Musalmans and 3 others^ Occupied houses 378. 


females 1,050), comprising 
191 Musalmans and 3 others. 
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The village is said to have been founded by one Surpal 
Gujar in 1793, and remained in Ms possession for 10 years, 
when it passecHo the Pindaris and finally to Holkar. 

The temple in the Milage was originally Jain, but was in 
1841 converted into a temple to MaliMev by the Hindus. 

A police station, a school and a State post office a re situated 
in the village. 

Sandbar a Bhanpura, zila Eampiira- 

Bhanpura.— A large village and headquarters of the tJidna 
situated in 24^35"' N. and 75"^ 54' E., eight miles east of 
Bhanpura.* with an area of 5,279 acres and revenue 
Rs, 7,244.''" 

The population numbered, in 1901, 1,651 (males 815, 
females 836), of whom 1,325 or 80 percent, were Hindus, 
179 Jains, 122 Musalmans, and 25 Animists. Occupied 
houses 686. 

It is said to have originally been a stronghold, and the 
ruins of the v\^alls of an ancient fort are still visible. 

This place (Sendar) was the headquarters of a mahal in 
the sarkdr Gagron. 

! There are several temples and an old mosque in the village. 
To the north is a plain called the Chdoni-kd-mdl or the ground 
of the camp where a British regiment vas stationed about 
126 years ago. Cholera raged in the camp one year and 
carried of! many men. Six tombs of the victims are still 
to be seen. 

This town is a considerable local trade centre, and a large 
weekly market is held every Thursday, where wheat is sold 
in large quantities* ^ 

The Ehanpura-Piplia metalled road passes through San- 
dhara. Sandhara is also connected with Kotah by a country 
road that traverses the Mokandara Pass. 

A school and a vaidic dispensary are situated in the 
village. 

\Sanwer, pargana Sanw er,U ?7a Indore, — ^A large village 
anoTieadquarters of the Sanwer situated in 22"^ 59' 

N. and 75° 62' E. It has an area of 2,752 acres assessed at 
Rs. 4,299. 

The population in 1901 was 2,843 (males 1,400, females 
1,443), comprising 2,198 Hindus, 158 Jains, 470 Musalmans 
and 17 Animists. Occupied houses 637. 

^^Sanwer is an' old town and mentioned in the Ain-i^Ahhari 
as S^aJial in sarhdrJJ^juii of the $^hah of Malwa. 
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The village is said to have been founded by one Sonakji, 
an ancestor of the present zamindar in Sanivat 1197 {A.i)! 
1140): Besides the prarj/nna headquarters, a State post office', 
a school, and a European dispensary are located here. 

A religious fair is held here annually on the 1st of the 
light half of Kattih in honour of Dharmaraja. The temple 
of Ganpati at Sanwer has a great local reputation. 

Sffiiwer is well known for its black tobacco which is 
exported in large quantities to Marwar via Ajnod station on 
the Eajputana-Malwa Railway. Calico printing is also carried 
on to a considerable extent. 

Sanwer is reached from. Ajnod on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, seven miles distant by a metalled road. Under the 
new scheme a metalled road is being constructed from Indore 
to Sanwer. A municipality has been lately started here. 

Satkheda. fargana Garot, zda Rampura-Bhanpura.— 
A village of some size situated in 24° 17' K. and 75° 37' E. 
six miles south-west of Garot. The village has an area of 
2,625 acres and revenue Es. 2,592. 

The population numbered 519 in 1901 (males 246, females 
273), comprising 415 Hindus, 70 Musalmans and 34 Animists. 
Occupied houses 100. It is famous for the temple of Kala- 
bhairon built in 1680, the deity of this shrine being supposed 
to have the power of curing snake bite. The person bitten is 
brought to the temple and placed in front of the idol. The 
sacred broom is then passed over his body and sacred ashes 
rubbed in. The fame of the miraculous power of the god 
brings in sufferers from every quarter. 

rSatv/as, fargana Kataphor, zila Nemawar. — A large 
viDsfe and headquarters of a ihdm situated between the 
Chandkeshar and Dhatuni rivers in the Narbada valley in 22° 
32' N. and 76° 45' E. The situation is picturesque, a belt of 
forest lying close to it. The village is an old one, and from the 
numerous remains which it contains must have been a place 
of considerable importance in Mughal days, when it was the 
headquarters of a mahal in the sarMr of Handia in the s^dh 
of Malwa, and assessed at 98,080 dams revenue. A Muham- 
madan fort stands in the centre of the town enclosing an 
area of 188 acres and containing many houses. A large 
mosque and two fine haoris are situated in the villa® 'diitsid'e 
ira walls. ■' 

Three miles south-east, a fine old dam lies across the 
Dhatuni river which is now much out of repair. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century the notorious Pindari leader 
Chitu was granted land in this district and made Satwas and 
Nemawar his two principal places of jesidence. 
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ISriiiiieroiis stories of Nawab CMtu, as he is called by the 
p^.ople of Nemawar, are current in the district and the Nawab- 
ka-bagli or garden is still pointed out. From 1844 it remained* 
in the hands of the British authorities till 1861 when it passed 
to Holkar. In 1801, before the battle of Ujjain, a severe 
encounter took place at Satwas between Jaswant Rao Holkar 
and a force of Sindhia’s under Major Brownrigg. Brownrigg 
and Gautier ware bringing up Sindhia’s artillery to protect 
Ujjain and had just crossed the Narbada when they heard 
of Holkar’s approach with a large force of 14 regular battalions 
under Plumet and 55,000 horse. Taking up a strong position, 
Sindhia’s commandei-Sj-ithough outnumbered, succeeded in 
repulsing the attackd 

Population, 1891,1,945; 1901, 1,743 persons {males 844, 
females 899). Constitution, Hindus 1,210 or 69 per cent., Jains 
33, Musalmans 437 or 25 per cent., Animists 63. Occupied 
houses 373. 

Besides the thdna offices there are a State post office, a 
school and an inspection bungalow in the town. 


Satwas is reached from Harda station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, which is 25 miles distant, by country 
track. 

i Sendwa {Sendhva) pargma Sendwa, zila Nimar.— >A large 
village and headquarters of the pargana of the same name, 
situated in 2P 42' N., and 75° 9' E. ; it is assessed at Rs. 420. 

Sendwa has always been important as a frontier post 
on the most important pass in the Satpuras, and probably a 
fort stood here in the earliest days. ' The present fort is a 
lofty and handsome structure with battlemented walls of 
the solid stone, and granite gateways in two faces. In Mughal 
days it was the headquarters of the mahal in sarJcdr Bijagarh. 
In the 18th century it passed to the Marathas and finally to 
Holkar. , 

After signing the Treaty of Mandasor it was made over to 
the British on February 23rcl, 1819, and garrisoned by the 
second battalion of the 14th Native Infantry. It was 
restored to Holkar in 1731 A. D. 

Shamgarh, pargma Garot, zila Rampura-Bhanpura.— 
The headquarters thdna in the Garot pargana, situated 
eight miles south of Garot in 24° 11' N. and 75° 42' E. 

Population in 1901 numbered 783 (males 378, females 405), 
of whom 726 were Hindus. Occupied houses 13L 

It is said to have been founded by Paramara Rajputs who 
cleared the forest and brought it under cultivation. 
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Tlie original village is said to have been called Sagar- 
Bhagar and lay at some distance from the present settlement. 
The Girdsias frequently raided the district, and the people of 
the neighbouring villages used to take refuge in the fort. 
A small guard of 100 cavalry was then posted here from 
Indore to protect the country. A country track runs to 
Garot. 

There is a large tank affording good duck shooting and 
many old buildings besides the fort, which point to the former 
prosperity of the town. 

Shamgarh has been selected as the site for a big station 
on the Nagda-Muttra Line, It will serve . .Gajot,. three 
miles distant. A considerable railway settlement is to be 
started as Shamgarh has been selected as an engine changing 
station. 

Simrol{SJiemTid), fargana Mhow, zila liidorQ, — ^A large 
village and headquarters of a thma situated on the Indore- 
Khandwaroad in 22*^ 32'N. and 75° 57'E., about 14 miles 
south of Indore. 

The population in 1901 was 1,061 (males 685, females 466),.. 
comprising 1,007 or 96 per cent. Hindus and 44 Musalmans. 
Occupied houses 237. 

A fort called the Kajaligarh Jcila and two fine wells, the 
Ukala haori and Nandpura baori, stand in the village.' In 
1857 the column 'operating in Central India reached MMwa 
by this pass. The rain fell in torrents, and the guns were 
moved with great difficulty over the unmetalled track. The 
road is most picturesque winding upwards from the bed 
of the Choral, through luxuriant vegetation. Since the open- 
ing of the railwajq however, it has been less used. The Prince 
of Wales, {Edward VII), drove through the Simrol ghm in 
going to and coming from Indore in 1875. Some limestone 
quarries are worked near the village. An Imperial dak 
ubngalow, and a State school are loca.ted here. 

Singarchauki. — ^The highest peak of Yiudhyas in the 
Indo1^%tW^"’"situatMdn N, and 75° 44' E. Itrises 

2,885 feet above the sea -level. On the summit stands a 
stone about which there is some diversity of opinion as to 
its identification, some stating it is Devi, and others Bhahon 
or Balaji, When the rains are late in coming the people of 
the surrounding villages gather there to offer cocoa-nuts and 
apply sindw to the stone. They then place three stones in 
front of the God and place an earthen water pot filled 
with milk upon them. A fire is kindled under the pot, 
and the milk is made to boil. The barwa or priest then 
becomes possessed, and by watching the milk foretells when 
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rain will Jail. Villagers have great faith in the prognostica- 
tions of the hanoa which they say seldom, prove false. 

Sulwan, parqam Alampur.-.— A large village and head- 
quarters of a with an area of 2,073 acres assessed at 
Rs. 4,087. 

The population in 1901 numbered 2,385 (males L185, 
females 1,200), of whom 1,628 or 68 per cent, were Hindus, 
714 Animists and 43 Musalmans. Occupied houses 320. 

The hereditary paid and others of this village state that 
the place was formerly surrounded by forest and was noted 
for its silla or rest-house at which siWiiis and other pilgrims 
travelling to Muttra and other places of pilgrimage used 
to stop. 

This place originally belonged to the Datia State and 
subsequently passed to Sindhia by whom it was granted to 
Holkar as provision for the upkeep of the chliat/ri of Malhar 
Rao I. 

Sumtha (Sumta), pargana Depalpur, zila Indore. — A large 
village and headquarters of a thma of the same name 
situated in 22° 51' N. and 75° 42' E., five miles east of 
Depalpur. The area of Sumtha is 2,192 acres and the 
revenue Rs. 2,500. 

The population in 1901 was 395 (males 185, females 210), 
comprising 384 Hindus, 7 Jains and 4 Musalmans. Occupied 
houses 321. Kalotas, Garis, Kunihars and Brahmans 
predominate and are mostly agriculturists. 

Sundarsi, Sundarsi, zila Mehidpiir,-— This village 

is situated on the right bank of the greater Kali-Sind, 1,464 feet 
above sea-level in 23° 16' N, and 76° 30' E. It is the head- 
quarters of the Sundarsi pargana. The area of the village 
is 235 acres, and the revenue is Rs. 376. 

The population in 1901 numbered 631 (males 350, females 
281), of whom 501 or 80 per cent, were Hind us, 120 Musalmans 
and 1 Animist. Occupied houses 117. 

Sundarsi is mentioned in the Ain4-AJcban as a mahal in 
' ,sar^:arSarangpnr. Its present position is a peculiar one, the 
village being shared by the three Darbars of Indore, Gwalior 
and Dhar. 

The pargana was originally held by the ancestors of the 
present zaminddnu When the country fell to the Marathas 
the Peshwa wrested 56 villages from the zaminddrs and attach- 
ed them to the Shahajahanpur pargana, 28 remaining in 
^ their possession. Later oh, Holkar, Sindhia and the Ponwars 
seized the 28 villages a;^ divided them into three shares in 
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proportion to tM number of troops each 
darsi village, the head Ciuarters, was divided into three parts, 
and thus the present tripartite jurisdiction was established* 
The zamind3r:^wm allowed to retain his rights in Sundarsi 
village and pay Rs. 900 as nalbandi, 38*5 per cent, going to 
Holkar^and Sindhia and 23 per cent, to the Ponwar. 

The village contains several old Jain temples md saH 
pillars. 

A religious fair is held here annually on the I5th of the 
light half of the attended by large num- 

bers. 

An imperial and State post office, a police station, a 
private school, a caidic dispensary and a camping ground 
are located here. 

Sunel, pargana Simel, zila Rampiira-Bhanpura. — Head* 
quarters of the pargana of the same name, situated one mile 
from the bank of the Au river, a tributary of the Eall-Sind , 

in 24° 22' N., 76^' E. 

Population, 1891, 5,096 ; 1901, 3,655 persons ; males 1,773, 
females 1,882, a decrease of 28 per cent, in the last census 
decade. Constitution — ^Hindus 2,554 or 70 per cent., Jains 189, 
Musalmans 855 or 23 per cent., Animists 57, Occupied houses 
894. 

This place is said to have belonged in the eleventh century 
to the Gahlot Rajputs, some of whom still live in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in Akbar’s day became the chief town of a 
mahal in sarMf Gagron in the subah of Malwa, In 1834 it 
was included in the territory of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, 
passing in 1739 to the Marathas. It was then held by the 
Ponwars of Dhar who made it over in jdgn together with Agar 
to Shiva ji Shankar Orekar, minister of the Dhar State. In 
1800 it was temporarily seized by Jaswant Rao Holkar. 
Later on it was made over to Sindhm by Rang Rao Grekar 
in return for the assistance given him against the Dhar chief 
with whom he was at feud. In 1804 it again fell to Holkar 
in whose possession it has since remained. In 1857 it was 
sacked by Tantia Topi, 

There is a temple in the town built in 1753, where a large 
religious fair attended by over 10,000 persons is held on 9th 
Chaitra Stdl (March). A municipality has been lately (1905) 
started. Besides the offices, a school, a dispensary 

and British and State post offi.ces are located in the town. 

Sunel is 16 miles distant by country track from Bhanpura 
and 38 from Jhalrapatan andi will be connected by a metalled 
road now under construction. 
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Susari, pargana CMkhalda, zila Mmar. — large village 
situated in 22° IF N. and 74° 49' E. The area of Susari 
is 2,624 acres and the assessed revenue Ks. 1,321. 

The population in 1901 was 1,391 (males 631, females 760), 
of whom 1,117 or 80 per cent, were Hindus, 168 Animists, 
80 Musalmans and 26 Jains. Occupied houses 222. 

A small fort, said to have been built in the 17th century by 
Nandu Bhilala the founder of the village who is also credited 
with building forts in Kubshi (Dhar) and Bagh (Gw^alior), 
stands here. There are still some pieces of cannon on the fort. 
It is the Sonasi mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhan as one of the 
mahals in Mandu. 

It was formerly a ihdna^ and it is still important as a 
local trade centre. There is a school here. 

T 

Tarana, pargfana Tarana, ziU Mehidpur. — Town and head- 
quarters of a parga?ia in the Mehidpur zila, situated 44 miles 
from Indore at 23° 21' N., 76° 6' E*. Like all old villages 
Tarana is surrounded with fine trees, the tamarinds being 
unusually large. Tarana has an area of 2,713 acres assessed 
at Rs. 2,145. 

Population in 1891 numbered 5,840, and in 1901 4,490 
persons (males 2,317, females 2,173), a decrease of 23 per cent, 
since 1891. The population was composed of 3,699 Hindus 
or 82 per cent., 736 Musalmans, 49 Jains and 6 Animists. 

\ In Abbar’s day it was the headquarters of a fnalial in the 
Sarangpur sarlcdr of the siibah of Malwa, and was known as 
Naugama. In the later Mughal revenue papers it appears as 
Naugama-Tarana. The large number of fine trees which 
surround it and the numerous traces of old foundations shew 
that it was at one time a place of considerable size. At present 
it consists of a small partially ruined Muhammadan fort, 
surrounded by poorly built houses, none of which is of any size. 

The town came into the possession of Holkar in the 18th 
century, and appears to have been included in. the personal 
jdglr of the famous Ahalya Bai, who built the local temple of 
Tilbhandareshwar and is said to have planted a large number 
of the trees. On the marriage of Yaswant Rao Phaiise, with 
her daughter Mukta Bai, Tarana was granted her in jdglr and 
remained in the Phanse family until 1849, when Raja Bhao 
Phanse, who administered the State during the minority of 
Tukoji Rao Holkar II, finding he was unable to deal as he 
liked with the State revenues, attempted to create an impasse 
by retiring to Tarana, taking with him the great seal of the 
State. For this act his was resumed. 

The town is managed by a municipality created in 1902. 
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Besides the fargana offices, a . State post office, a police 
station, a school, a European dispensary and an inspection 
bungalow are situated in the town. 

Tarana is 28 miles by country track from Mehidpur and 8 
by metalled road from the Tarana-Eoad station of the Bhopal- 
Ujjain Railway. 

Tharod, fcmjana Narayangarh, zila Rarapura-Bhanpura. — 
A village about 8 miles south of Narayangarh in 24° 13' N. 
and 75° 4' E. It is about 6 miles from Mandasor. The Mhow- 
Nasira])M road passes very near it. Tharod is also a station 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population was in 1901, 
187 (males 108, females 79), Occupied houses 35. The 
population of the railway station is shown to be 32, males 
21 and females 11. The number of occupied houses 16. 

Tharod (Telrod) is mentioned in Am-i-AJchari as the seat 
of a 'mahal under sarJcar Mandasor of siihah Malwa. A large 
bar tree here covers nearly three acres of land. 

Thuria-gliat, zila Nemawar. — ^Apass in the Vindhyan 
range between Thuria (22° 46' N. and 76° 48' E.) and village 
of Rampura in Bhopal leading to the town of Ashta on the 
De was- Bhopal road. 

Tillor {buzurg)y pargana Khurel, zila Indore. — A village 
and headquarters ota thdnam Khurel pargana, situated in 22° 
37' N. and76°0'E., with an area of 1,767 acres, assessed at 
Rs. 1,366. The population was, in 1901, 662 (males 351, females 
311), of whom 636 were Hindus, 14 Jains, 9 Musalmans and 
3 Animists. Occupied houses 172, The village was formerly 
included in the Harsola pargana but was transferred to 
Khurel in 1904. 

A metalled road runs from Tillor to Harsola on one side 
and to Akbarpur and Raghogarh on the other. 

Toki, pargana Lawani, zila Nimar.— A large village and 
the headquarters of the Lawani pargana situated in 22° 15' N. 
and 75° 12' E, It is assessed at Rs. 1,087. 

The population was, mj[901, 731 (males 374, females 357), 
comprising 608 Hindus, 97 Animists, 17 Musalmans and 9 
Jains, Occupied houses 137. 

Toki was included intheManawar maWof aari5:arMandu, 
but nothing is known of its history. In the 18th century it 
was included in the Bolia estates. When the Lawani mahal 
was bestowed upon Bolia as part of his samnjdmi jctgn the 
Ghule family were made participators in the gift and by a 
sanad of 1811 were given lands round Tonki. 

U 

Umarban, pargana Lawani, zih Nimar. — ^A village and 
headquarters of a thdna situated in 22° 18' N. and 75° 17' E. 
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It is a Umka village Md by the Bhumia of Barklieda, The 
area of the village is 1,525 acres assessed at Rs. 1,050. 

The population in 1901 was 396 (males 196, females 200), 
Hindus ntimbexing 281, Jain 1, Musulmans 29 and Animists 
5. Occupied houses 84. The thana oflfices are situated here. 

Un, Khargon, %Ua WimEv , — An old town and 

headquarters of a thana situated in 21° 50' N., 75° 31' E. The 
place though formerly of some size is now only a small village, 
its only importance lying in the remains of old Jain temples 
which are still standing there. These belong to the 12th 
century. In one an inscription of one of the Paramara kings 
of Dhar has been found. 

The following legend (also told of the place) is related of 
Un: — Raja Ballal^ of Un was suffering untold agony from a 
snake which he had inadvertently svrallowed when small, and 
had now growm to a considerable size. Despairing of recovery 
he set out for Benares with the determination of drowning him- 
self in the vsacred Ganges, One night his Rani, who had accom- 
panied her lord, overheard a conversation between the snake 
(a female) in the Raja’s stomach and a male snake outside. 
The male snake informed the snake in the Raja’s stomach 
that her life would not be worth anything if only the Raja 
knew that if slaked lime were administered she would die, and 
his troubles cease. The female related that his life would also 
be of short duration if the Raja knew that if hot oil were poured 
into his hole he would die and the immense treasures he gua rd- 
ed would fall into his hand. The Ran! next morning informed 
her husband of what she had heard. He ate some lime and 
was cured, and then sought the hole, killed the snake with 
hot oil and seized the treasure with which ‘he vowed to built 
100 temples, 100 tanks and 100 wells, but only 99 of each 
were completed, and the deficiency gave the place its name 
oiUn^'‘ the deficient.” 

Considerable damage was done to the temples by a Muham- 
madan contractor employed by Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar 
to build tanks, who used these buildings as a quarry. 

The population in 1901 numbered 1,256 persons (males 
652, females 604), Hindus 1,076 or 85 per cent,, 36 Musalmans, 
71 Animists and 73 others. Occupied houses 211. A State 
post office and a school are situated here. 

Un is 11 miles distant from Khargon with which it is being 
connected by a metalled road. 

W 

Warla, pargana Sendwa, zih Nimar, — A village and 
headquarters of a tMna situated in 21° 26' N. and 75° 12' E. 

1 The name is interesting iti donnection with Paramara history (see 
Appendix m BhSr State' Qa^tteer). 
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Population was, in 1901, 818 (males 438, females 380). 
composing 63 Hindus, 43 Mnsalmans, 711 or 87 per cent. 
Animists and 1 other. Occupied houses 128. It stands on 
the border of the British district of Khandesh . About a mile 
from this place near the bank of the stream are the 
hot springs known locally as the “ Unab Deo.’’ A 
ginning factory has been opened here, and the place is rapidly 
rising in importance. It is 18 miles from Chopra in Khandesh 
and has a Hindu School. 


Y 


Yashwant-nagar {Bafgarhi),pargana Mhow, zilaliidoTe , — 
A village situated on the Agra-Bombay road in 22° 28'" N. 
and 75° 42' E. The population in 190i was 510 (males 272, 
females 238), comprising 470 Hindus, 15 Mnsalmans and 25 
Animists. Occupied houses 112. The village is named after 
Maharaja Jaswant (Yashwant) RaoHolkar. 

A large artificial tank is situated here constructed by Maha- 
raja Tukoji Rao II, and used for irrigation. The tank when 
full has an area of 436 acres and is about 35 feet deep. A fair 
is annually held on the 15th of the light half of Kdftik at the 
neighbouring village of Budlmwa. There is an imspection 
bungalow situated on the bank of this tank. 


IZiri 


iZirapur, 'pargam Zirapur, Rampura-Bhanpura. — ^Head- 
qiterfters of the pargana oi the same name, situated in 24° 2'N. 
and 76° 25' E., on the left bank of the Chhapi (Chapi) stream. 
It has an area of 4,385 acres with a revenue of Rs. 3,124. 

In 1901 the population numbered 3,054 (males 1,691, 
females 1,463), of whom 2,665 were Hindus. Occupied houses 
663. 

Zirapur is mentioned in the Ain-i-Ahhari as a mahal in 
sarhdr SarangpurTl 

A vernacular sckool, a State post office, a police station and 
a European dispensary under an hospital assistant are situated 
here. Metalled roads from Zirapur to Machalpur, Datrauda 
and Gangurni are under construction, I 



APPEl^iUX A. 


No. 1. 

TEEATY with JESWUNT EAO HOLKAE, with the DE- 
CLAEATOEY AETICLE annexed, 1805. TEEATY of 
^ PEACE and AMITY between the BEITISH GOVEEN- 
MENT and JESWUNT EAO HOLKAE. 

Whereas disagreement has arisen between the British 
Government and Jes'v^unt Eao Holkar, and it is now the desire 
of both parties to restore mutual harmony and concord, the 
following Articles of Agreement are therefore concluded be- 
tween Lieutenant- Colonel John Malcolm on the part of the 
Honourable Company, and Sheikh Hubeeb Oolla and Balia 
Earn Seit on the part of Jeswunt Eao Holkar, the said Lieut- 
tenant-Colonel John Malcolm having especial authority for 
that purpose from the Eight Honourable Lord Lake, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, etc., etc., His Lordship aforesaid being in- 
vested with full powers and authority from the Honourable 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Governor-General, etc., etc., and 
the said Sheikh Hubeeb Oolla and Balia Earn Seit also duly 
invested with full powers on the part of Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar. 

Article L 

The British Government engages to abstain from the 
prosecution of hostilities against Jeswunt Eao Holkar and to 
consider h in^ henceforward as the friend of the Honourable 
Company, Jeswunt Eao Holkar agreeing on his partio abstain 
from all measures and proceedings of an hostile nature against 
the British Government and its allies, and from all measures 
and proceedings in any manner directed to the injury of the 
British Government or its allies. 


Article 2. 

Jeswunt Eao Holkar hereby renounces all right and title to 
the districts of Tonk, Eampoora, Boondee, Lekherree, Samey- 
dee, Bhamungaum, Base, and other places north of the Boon- 
dee hills, and now in the occupation of the British Govern- 
ment 
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Article 3. 

The Honourable Company hereby engages to have no 
concern with the ancient possessions of the Holkar family 
in Mewar, Malwa, and Harrowtee, or with any of the Rajahs 
situated to the south of the Chumbul ; and the Honourable 
Company agrees to deliver over immediately to Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar such of the ancient possessions of the Holkar family 
in the Deccan, now in the occupation of the Honourable 
Company, as are situated south of the river Taptie, with the 
exception of the fort and pergunnah of Chanderee, the per- 
gunnahs of Ambar and Sengham, and the villages and pergun^ 
nahs situated to the southward of the river Godavery, which 
will remain in possession of the Honourable Company. The 
Honourable Company, however, in consideration of the 
respectability of the Holkar family, further engages that 
in the event of the conduct of Jeswunt Rao Holkar being 
such as to satisfy the State of his amicable and peace- 
able intentions towards the British Government and its 
allies, it will at the expiration of eighteen months from 
the date of this Treaty restore to the family of Holkar 
the fort of Chunderee and its districts, the pergunnahs o£ 
Ambar and Sengham, and the districts formerly belong- 
ing to the Holkar family, situated to the south of the 
Godavery. 


Article 4. 

Jeswmnt Rao Holkar hereby renounces all claims to the 
district of Kopnch in the province of Bundelcund and all 
claims of every description in that province ; but in the event 
of the conduct of Jeswunt Rao Holkar being such as to satisfy 
the British Government of his amicable intentions towards 
that State and its allies, the Honourable Company agrees at 
the expiration of two years from the date of this Treaty to 
give the district of Koonch in Jaghire to Beema Bai, the 
daughter of Jeswunt Rao Holkar to be holden under the 
Company’s Government on the same terms as that now 
enjoyed by Balia Bai. 

Article 6. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar hereby renounces all claims of 
every description upon the British Government and its 

allies* , ■' ’■ ; . ‘ 
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Article 6. 


JeswiintRaoHolkar hereby engages never to entertain in 
liis service Europeans of any description, whether British 
subjects or others, without the consent of the British Govern- 
ment. . 


Article 7. 

/eswunt Rao Holkar hereby engages not to admit m to 
his council or service Serjee Rao Ghautkea, as that individual 
has been proclaimed an enemy to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Article 8. 

Upon the foregoing conditions Jeswunt Rao Holkar shall 
be permitted to return to Hindustan without being molested 
by the British Government, and the British Government mil 
not interfere in any manner in the concerns of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. It is, however, stipulated that Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
shall, immediately, upon the Treaty being signed and ratified; 
proceed towards Hindustan, by a route which leaves the towns 
of Putteeala, Kythiil, Jhind, and the countries of the Honour- 
able Company and the Rajah of Jeypore, on the left ; and 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar engages on his route to make his troops 
abstain from plunder, and that they shall commit no act of 
hostility in any of the countries through which they 
may pass« 


Article 9. 

This Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, being this day 
settled by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm on the part of 
the Honourable Company, and by Sheikh Hubeeb Oolla and 
Balia Ram Seit on the part of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel John Malcolm has delivered one copy thereof, in 
Persian and English, signed and sealed by himself, and con- 
firmed by the seal and signature of the Right Honourable Lord 
Lake to the said Sheilch Hubeeb Oolla and Balia Ram Beit, 
who, on their part, have delivered to Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Malcolm a counterpart of the same , signed and sealed by them- 
selves, and engage to deliver another copy thereof, duly rati- 
fied by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, to the Right Honourable Lord 
Lake, in the space of three days, the said Lieutenant-Colonel 
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T T, MoUni™ ako enaaaing to deliver them a counterpart 
Se i d«Tr.‘S^the HonouraU. th, ^.ernor- 
Geiieral in Counal, within tie space of one month liom this 
date. 

Bone m Camp at Baipoor CM, on the Unis of the Beas river 
,il 24* J.9 ./ Dec-to, A. B 1805, »«* 

the 2n(l^ of Shamil, in the year of the Hepra, 

(Sd.) JOHN MALCOLM. 

SHEIKH HUBEEB OOLLA. 

BALLA RAM SEIT. 


declaratory articles annexed to the ^ 

PEACE and AMITY concluded between the BRlTIffl 

government and 

HOLKAR, through the age^y oj the RIGHT ROJNUUK 
able lord lake, OB the 24th Decembei, IcO. . 

Whereas by the second Article of the 
Treaty Maharaia Jeswunt Rao Holkar renounces a ri^ t ^ 
Se to" e dietriots «1 Tonk, Eampoota, Boondee, l4>kh»ee 
sILydee BhnumnnBanm, Daso, and other Pl”'* 
tle BTiidec Hills, and now in the occupation o! the British 
a^rTSt ; a„d’wh..eas it i- »"f 'f 

SnSi ;»est£'’5X.E&fA and 4. relation 

S aSTt? and peace being no, happily -“‘“gl'gXr t 
British Government and Mahariija Jeswunt Rao H^car, tne 
British Government is desirous of gratifying the . 

cultivate the friendship and good-will of the 7“ V 

W the British Government hereby agrees to consite ■ 
^ond Article of the 

foid and of no effect, and to relinquish ^ claim to the distoicts 

of Tonk, Rampoora, and such other ^^^^^Hollkar fmnily and 
na Wfare formerly in the possession of the Holkai lamiiy 

are now in the ocqnpation of the British Government. 

p; Bone on the Biver Ganges, the 2nd day of Felruary 1806. 


(Sd.) 


G. H. BARLOW. 
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No. 2. 


P^^CEbetweenilie HONOURABLE the EAST 
INDIA COMPANY and HIS HIGHNESS MAHA- 
RAJAH MULHAR RAO HOLKAR, his heL aXul 
' mIt mii ^ ®«IG^IER-»ENERAL SIR JOHN 

K.L.S., POLITICAL AGENT 
.or the MOST NOBLE the GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
on the part of the HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY, and TANTEA JOGH, on the part of HiS HIGH- 
NESS MULHAR RAO HOLKAR, the saS BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM acting under 
authority from HIS EXCELLENCY LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL SIR THOMAS HISLOP, BARONET, coi 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF of the ARMY of FORT SAINT 
GEORGE and of the ARMY in the DECC.4N, Umll 
invested with full power and authority from the MOST 
NOBLE FRANCIS, MARQUIS of HASTINGS K G one 
o( HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S MOST HONOOr! 

CO0NCIL, GOVEEKOE-GENEiAiTn 
by the HONOURABLE COM- 
PAN X to direct and control all the a£[airs in. the EART 
INDIES and the said TANTEA JOGH, dulv invested 

highness mul- 

MAR RAO HOLKAR— 1818, 

A.RTICLE 1. 

Peace being established with the Maharajah Mulhar Rao 
liolkar, the Company’s Government agrees that it will not 
permit any State or any freebooter to be unpunished that shall 
commit^ ontmge or hostility against the territories of 
Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar ; the Maharajah agreeing on 
such occasions to lend his utmost assistance by the employ- 
ment of his troops, or in snch other manner as may be requisite 
and the British Government will at all times extend the same"" 
protection to the territories of Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar 
as to its own 


Aeticle ,2. 

Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar agrees to confirm the en- 
gagement which has been made by the British Government 
with the Nawab Ameer Khan, and to renounce all claims what- 
® territories guaranteed in the said engagement bv 
the British Government to the Nawab Ameer Khan and his 

• z2 
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Article 3. 

The pergiinnalis of Patchpahar, Dug, Gnngrar, Aoor, and 
others rented by Rajah Zalim Singh, of Kotali, to be ceded in 
perpetuity to that Chief by the Maharajah Miilhar Rao Holkar, 
who renounces all claims whatever on these pergunnahs. 

Article 4. 

Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar agrees to cede to the British 
Government all claims of tribute and revenues of every de- 
scription which he has or may have had upon the Rajpoot 
princes such as the Rajahs of Oiideypore, Jeypore, Jodhpore, 
Kotah, Boondee, Kerowlee, etc. 

Article 5. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar renounces all right and title to any of 
his territories as Rampoora, Bussunt, Rajepoora, Balliah, 
Neemserall, Indeghur, Boondee, Lelsherree, Sameydee, Bhau» 
mungaum, Base, and other places within or north of the 
Boendee hills. 

Article t5. 

Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar cedes to the British Govern- 
ment all his territories and claims of every description what- 
ever within and south of the Sautpoorah range of hills, includ- 
ing the fort of Sundwah with a glacis of two thousand yards, 
also all his possessions in the province of Khandeish and those 
districts, such as Ambar, Ellora, and others, intermixed with 
the territories of the Nizam and Peishwa-. 

Article 7. 

In consideration of the cessions made by this Treaty, the 
British Government binds itseff to support a field force to 
maintain the internal tranquillity of the territories of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar and to defend them from foreign enemies ; this 
force shall be of such strength as shall be judged adequate 
to the object. It shall be stationed where the British Govern- 
ment determines to the best, and the Maharajah Mulhar Rao 
Holkar agrees to grant some place of security as a depot for 
its stores. 

Article 8. 

The Maharajah grants full permission for the purchase of 
supplies of every description for any British force, acting in 
the defence of his territories ; grain and all other articles of 
consumption and provisions and all sorts of materials for 
wearing apparel, together with the necessary number of cattle. 
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liorses, and camels reqiiired lor tfie use of such force, shall be 
exempted from duties. ' 

Aeticle 9* 

‘T!„ 

Maharajah Miilhar Rao Holkar engages never to commit 
any act of hostility or aggression against any of the HoTiour- 
abie Company’s allies or dependants, or against any other 
power or State whate^mr. In the event of differences arising, 
whatever adjustment the Company’s Government weighing 
matters in the scale of truth and justice may deteniiine, shall 
have the Maharajah’s entire acquiescence. The Maharajah 
agrees not to send or receive Vakeels from any other State or 
to have commiinication with any other States except with the 
knowledge and consent of the British Resident, 

Article 10. 

The British Government hereby declares that it has no 
manner of concern with any of the Maharajah’s children, rela- 
tions, dependants, subjects, or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah is absolute. 

Aeticle 11. 

The Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar agrees to discharge his 
superfluous troops, and not to keep a larger force than his 
revenues \?ill afford. He however agrees to retain in service, 
ready to co-operate with the British troops, a body of not less 
than three thousand horse, for whose regular payment a suit- 
able arrangement must be made. 

Article 12. 

The Maharajah engages (and the British Government 
guarantees the engagement) to grant to Nawab Guffor Khan 
his piresent jaidad of the districts of Sujeot, Mulliargurh, Taul, 
Mundawul, Jowrah, Burroade ; the tribute of Peeplowdah, 
with the sayer of the whole. These districts shall descend to 
his heirs on the condition that the said Nawab and his heirs 
shall maintain independent of the sebundy for his pergunnahs, 
and his personal attendants, in constant readiness for service, 
a body of six hundred select horse ; and further, that this 
quota of troops shall be hereafter increased in proportion to the 
increasing revenue of the districts granted to him. 

^ Article 13; 

Mulhar Rao Holkar engages never to entertain in his ser« 
vice European or Americans of any description without the 
knowledge and consent of the British Government. 
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Article 14. 

Tn order to maintain and improve the relations of amity 
and peace hereby established, it is agreed that an accredited 
minister from the British Government shall reside with the 
Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar, and that the latter shall be 
at liberty to send a vakeel to the Most Noble the Governor- 
General 

Article 16. 

All the cessions made by this Treaty to the British Govern- 
ment or its allies shall take effect frc.m the date of this Treaty 
and the Mahara.jah relinquishes all claims to arrears from 
these cessions. The possessions lately conquered by the 
British Government shall be restored to the Maharajah. The 
perwannahs for the mntnal delivery of these cessions shall be 
issued without delay, and the forts ceded shall be given up with 
their military stores and in all respects in their present condi- 
tion. 

Article 16. 

The English Government engages that it will never permit 
the Peishwa (Sree Munt) nor any of his heirs and descendants 
to claim or exercise any sovereign rights or power whatever 
over the Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar, his heirs and de- 
scendants. 

Article 17. 

This Treaty consisting of seventeen Articles, has been this 
day settled by Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, acting 
under the direction of His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Hislop, Baronet, on the part of the Honourable 
Company, and by Tantea Jogh, on the part of the Mulhar Rao 
Holkar ; Sir John Malcolm has delivered one copy thereof in 
English and Persian, signed and sealed by himself, to the said 
Tantea Jogh to be forwarded to Maharajah Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, and has received from the said Tantea Jogh a counter- 
part of the said Treaty signed and sealed by him. 

Sir John Malcolm engages that a copy of the said Treaty? 
ratified by tbe Most Noble the Governor- General, in every 
respect a counterpart of the Treaty now executed -by himself, 
shall be delivered to Tantea Jogh to be forwarded to the Maha- 
rajah, within the period of one month, and on the delivery 
of such copy to the Maharajah, the Treaty executed by Sir 
John Malcolm, under the immediate direction of His Excel- 
lency- Sir Thomas Hislop, Baronet, shall be returned ; and 
- Tantea Jogh in like manner engages that another copy of the 
^ said Treaty, ratified by I3ie Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
in every respect the counterpart of the Treaty now executed 
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by bimself, shall be delivered to Sir John Malcolm, to be for- 
warded to the Most Noble the Governor-General, within the 
space of two days from this date, and on the delivery of 
, such copy to the Most Noble the Governor-General, the Treaty 
executed by Tantea Jogh, by virtue of the full powers and 
authority vested in him as abovementioned, shall also be re- 
turned. 


Done at Mundisore this sixth day of January, A.D. one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, on the twenty-ninth day of 
Shuffer, hi the year of the Hejira 1233. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) JOHN MALCOLM, Br.-Genl, 
P. A., Govr.-Gent 


Seal. ; (Sd.) VITUL PUNT TANTEA JOGH. 


Governor- : 
General’s 
small seal 


(Sd.) HASTINGS. 


Ratified by His Excellency tlie Governor-General, in Camp 
at Oocbar, this 16th day of January 1818. 


(Sd.) J. ADAM, 
Secretary to the Governor-General, 
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4PPE]^D1X B. 

Nate m the Hindu Cdendur in its relation to Agricmural 
Operations. 

The Hindu cultivator is entirely de^ndent on^^ Ms 
or calendar, as interpreted ior him by the village 

^ Cental India commences 

and in Centiai rniu eauinox or the sun’s entry 

aiatelypie<»dmg ae V6 n.Je«^ ^ 

',“1 'f“. " P«»«a= month, i.e,. from tuB moon 

In Central Tndia_ month beainning with the 1st day 

to iuH moon, is m u. , fortniaht of the month, 

of the Krishna paJcsha The new year, 

in which the moon is scheme falls in the middle of 

therefore, by the &cl» 

OS.a!ta that is in March or April. 'vt. 

Agriciiltural operatioij how6\ei,^am^^^ 

the^^»ras to by often caUed_ the 

or hha are a senes mansions,” a misnomer derived 

o^r astorams M ,„a partly 

partly from the “^11 the Arabs and termed 

from the cognate ste p , i^^s of the|moon. 

by them d manaml-ah^^^^^ 

The naJcsJuitras ^Xn.L^si ^^ere to mark out 

tta E^o »astdlo_^ ,11 

for whiohich Wont .ro ro, aired in .stronomrcl 

observations. 

n??£to‘r rraCetlnvadSy 

.ometaMS “* 28 was the otigmal 

employed. ^^y®®3 • • •, simply left out when the 

number, the asteriam / o origia of the change is 

division into 27 was Greek sexagesimal system 

rfdLSngtte de^es and minute^o^b5^_^ 

-I 

r;t"1ivlus hi Cwm.1 India the 
3rd April ; 1009 European dirislL of the zodiac into 12 

4 It maybe noteAthat later on by Hindu aBteonoruer., 

SVcroSl^isionaU names from the Greeks. 
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astronomers 27 was tlie only feasible number, as it gave 27 
nahshatras of exactly 800' each whereas 28 gave a fractional 
figure of 771 f . A revolution of the whole circle of asterisms 
{JM^halra) foriiis a sidereal day, Tlie months are regarded as 
taking their names from the nakshatras in which the moon 
becomes full during their continuance. The Stmja-siddhmta 
lays it down that the month is to be named after the asterism 
with which the moon is in conjunction {voga) at the end of 
the par_v(in, a parmn here being half a ShtMa-^pakska (light 
fortnight), so that the end of this parvan is equivalent to 
the end of the day of full moon or the moment of opposition 
in longitude. Owing, ho wwer, to the incommensurahility 
of the times of revolution of the sun and moon and also to the 
revolutions of the moon’s line of apsides, full moon may fall 
in all the asterisms in succession and at all points of the 
zodiac, so that, though at the time wdien this system was 
inaugurated the names may have been strictly applicable, 
they would not long remain so. Instead, however, of altering 
the names of the months, which would have been highly 
inconvenient, a month is called Kmtih in which the full moon 
falls in either the nahshatm of Krittikd or RoMm ; Chaitrd 
when it falls m either OMm ot Swatl and so on (see table 
A), By this means the 27 nakshatras are divicied as equally 
as possible between the 12 months. There is little doubt 
that these asterisms were at first applied to the lunar months, 
no more suitable derivation for the names than that of the 
asterisms in which the moon reached perfection being con- 
ceivable. In later times the lunar months came to depend 
on the solar months for their names. The nakshatras were 
naturally brought into close connection with the moon and it 
appears that for a long time only the motions of the sun and 
moon were studied, those ol the planets being neglecred. In 
this way the nahshairas were specially connected with the 
moon^s path although not used exclusively as limar mansions, 
but as general divisions of the zodiac applicable to all pur- 
poses for which such divisions are useful and necessary. 

The muhurta or auspicious" moments for the commence- 
ment of agiicultural operations depend on the conditions ob- 
taining at the time under the different nakshatras. A full 
exposition of these conditions is not possible here. It may, 
however, be briefliy stated that under varying conditions the 
nakshatras are favourable or unfavourable, certain or uncer- 
tain in their influences and are classed as sthira (stationary) or 
dhnim (firm), ugra (-wrathfal), mishm (neutral), and the like, 
the same nakshatras under different conditions falling in 
different categories. Though all authorities are not in accord 
in regard to details a few general ii^tances may be cited. Corn 
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may be trodden otit tindeiv the JyeshAd, 

Rohim, MTda, ^ Sowing ina-y 

be carried out under VididMi^^ Pmvd-BMidrapadd, Mdla, 
RoJiind, and Shambhisaj, but all Saturdays and TiiesdayB should 
be avoided if possible. Corn may be gathered into aheap 
under any na£ 5 /^a#a except those which are ffmhra or tcgm, or 
under AslesM, Ardra or J yestM. 

The earth is supposed to sleep on bth, Mi, 10th, I5th, 
21st, and 24th, days succeeding a Sanhmt and on such days, 
therefore, no agi*i cultural operations should be attempted. 
Similarly when the moon is in the signs of MesJia ^ '{Aims) 
Vrishahlia (Taurus) and Mitlmna (Gemini) she is supposed 
to sleep : and' this is considered the most favourable time for 
digging wells. 

The tables A and B below give (A) — the relationship between 
the nakshatras and months, and (B) — the various naksliatms 
with their yoga.4dra ox leading star and its equivalent accord- 
ing to our nomenclature. The figure supposed to be repre- 
sented, with the presiding deity and the sign of the zodiac 
corresponding to each are also given. 


A, — Tahh shewing connection between months 


and naJcshatras, 

i 

Season. 

Month. 

As ter ism {na kshatra ) 
in which full moon 
may fall. 

Vasanta f 

(Spring) 1 

Chaitra (March- April) . 
Vaishakh (April-May) . 

Chitra, SwatL 

Vishakha, Anuradha. 

Grislinia C 

(Summer) (. 

Varsha C 

(Rains) j 

Jyesth (May- June) 

A.vhMh (Asar) (June-July) . 

Shravan (Sawan) (July- August) 
Bhadrapada (Bhadon) 

(August-Septemher). 

Jyestha, Mula. 
Ashadha-Purva, Asha- 
dha-Uttara, 

Shravan, Dhanistha. 
Shatabhishaj Bhadra- 
pada. 

Sharad 3 

(Autumn) 1 

Ashvin (Kunwar) (September- , 
October), 

Kartik (Katik) (October- 
November). 

Revati, Ashvinx and 
Bharanl. 

Krittika, Roliinx. 

Hemanta j 

(Winter) 1 

Margashirsha (Aghan) (Novem- 
ber-December), 

Pausha (Pus) (December- 
(January. 

Mrigashirsha, Ardra. 

Punarvasu, Pushya. 

Shashira r 

(Cold season) 5 

Magha ( January-February) , 
Phalgun (Phaguh) (February- 
Marqh).. 

Aslesha, Magha. 
Phalguni (P. and U.) 
Hasta, 
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B. — The Nakshtras. 

With corresjjmdii'ig zodiacal signs 


Corresponding 
zodiacal signs 
(iliishi). These 
do not exactly 
correspond with 
complete nak« 
shatrasy the fiac- 
tion is noted 
approximately. 


English equiva- 
lent ot yoga- 
tara. 


Explanation of figures, 
English equivalents and 
presiding deity. 


ishmi, the two horsemen 
(Bioskonoi) figured as a 
horse’s head. The A^hvin 
were two vedic deities the 
sons of the sun or sky, they 
are the harbingers of Vshm 
or dawn and parents of 
the Panda vas, Nakul and 
Sahadeva, (see Muir’s 
TesiSyYol.Y), 


1. Ashvinz 


Figured as a Toni (Fuden^ 
dum muUubre). 


V Tanri 
“ Alcyone ” o 
Che (Atlas 27 
T.) or Merope 
(23 T.) 


Che Pleiades. According to 
Hindu mythology the six 
nurses of Kdrtiklcya the 
God of war. Is presided 
over by Agni and is figured 
as a flame. 


ii. Kritiikd 
{Krittikas). 


Roftinl “ The ruddy,” the 
Hyades in the face of the 
Bull. Pohiul was the daugh- 
ter of Baksha and the 
favourite wife of the moon 
who caused all the jealousy 
between herself and her 
sisters: figured as a wain- 
or temple. Prajaiiati pre- 
sides. 


^ Tauri, “Ah 
dabaran.” 


( Vrishabha 
f (Taurus). 


4. Fohinl 


‘ The antelope’s head ” which 
is the figure given to it. 
Soma — the moon presides. 


5. Mriffdshira 

mriga) 


rMithuna 
t (Gemini) 


Ardm “ the moist one,” is 
presided over by Eudra 
the stoiTQ god and is figured 
as a gem. 


^ Orion is (Be- 
tel guenx). 


6. ArdrSL 


Origin of name (Piinars= again, 
Vasu=good) obscure. Is fig- 
ured as a house and is pre- 
sided over by Aditi, the 
mother of the Adityas. 


Geminorum 

Pollux 


7. Punarvasu 


Pwhya from the root ’‘push” 
to thrive. Figured as a 
crescent or an arrow, pre- 
sided over by Brihaspati, the 
. regent of the planet Jupiter 
and the preceptor of tlie 
gods. 


Karka (Cancer) 


Cancri 


8 Pnshya 


The “ entwiner ” or “ em- 
bracer ” figured as a wheel 
and presided over by the 
Sarpas or snakes. 


Hydrae 


9 Aslesha 
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, NuksMlms. | ' 

Corresponding 
zodiacal signs 
(Rasbi). These 
do not exactly 
correspond with 
complete nak- 
shairas, the frac- 
tion is noted 
approximately. 

1 

I 

English equiva- j 
lent of yoga- 
tara. 

Explanation of figures, 
English eciiilvalerits and 
presiding deity. 

|- 

10. Magliii. ' . i' 


^ Leonis “Ke- 
gulus.” 

MagM “the mighty “ tigured 
as a house and presided over 
by the Pitaras or ancestors. 

11. Pfirva 1 


^ Leonis Al- « 

Pumt, i.c., former or earlier 

Hiaiguni or i 

^Siiiha (Leo) 

zubiah (the 

at meridian transit ; figured 

Arjuai. i 

mane). 

as a bedstead. 

12. Uttara. 

'4 . 

^ Leonis Sar- 

' Uttara or latter, Lc., later 

PMlgual. 

) 

fa (the turn). 

in transit. 

10. Hasta , ‘ 

'1 1 

y or ^ Corvi , 

LI'atS‘hf**the hand,” figured 
as a hand and presided 
over by Savitra the sun 
(lit. the generator). 

14. Ohitrd , : 

Kaiiya (Virgo) 

^ Virglruh 

Ckitrd “brilliant,’* figured as 


J 

“ Soica 

1 

a lamp or a i>eari and pre 
sided over by Tvashtra “the 
artificer “ a vedic deity. He 
was the artisan of the gods 
possessing many of theattd- 
butes of Vulcan. In the 
, Puranas he Is Identified with 

1 Vishvakarman. 

15 Swatj 


^ Bootes 

j *S'!?d(5“the sword/’ is figured 


“ Arcturus ” 

^ Librae 

1 as coral bead or gem. As this 
i group is far beyond the zod- 
iac it can only have been in- 
troduced in order to include 
its conspicuous star. 

VishdkTia having spreading 
branches ” is figured as a 
Torana or decorated door- 
i way, which is formed by 

the stars and y Librae 

originally the Toga tdra was 

^ but calculation gives 
t It is presided over by the 
dual deity Indragnl, i.e,, 
Indra and Agni. 

Amirddhd “success." It is 
figured as a vdli or Ifdli mean- 
ing here a row, the stars com- 

16 Vishakha 

'Tula (Libra). 

? 

IJ ■ 


17 Anuradha . 

h ■ .. 

! 

^ Scorpionis . 


4 


prising it {1^ Yand Scor- 


)-Vrishch!ka 
j (Scorpio) 


pionis) beirg in a line. 
Mitra, one of the Adityas, 

18 Jyestha 

! 

J 

^ Scorpionis . 

” Antares.*’ 

presides. 

Jyesthd “ the eldest “ is pre- 
sided over by Indra. The 
Arabs call it “ al-kalb,” the 
heart of the scori^ion. 

19* Miila * 

j 

y Dhaniis 

^ Scorpionis * 

M^la “ tlie root,” is figured 
as a lion’s tail (composed of 
nine stars Scorpionis) and is 
presided over by ISTriti “death 
or decay " one of the Eudras. 

20. Purva 

1 (Sagittarius) 

Sagittaril . 

i AnhddM “ the unsubdued” 

Ashadha. 

r 

1 

- 

generally figured as beds and 
presided over by Apas the 
waters, and Vishvai-devas or 


J . - ■' 

^ Sagittatii 

the collection of gods. 

' 21 Uttara 


Ashadba, 

I/-.: 
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Corresponding i 
xodiacal signs ■ 
(EcH.>hi), Tliesc | 
do not exactly | 
correspond with l 
complete nak- j 
,'fhfUras. the trap- 
I tion is noted ’ 
approximately. | 


English eqni^'a- 
lent of yoga- 
tara. 


Abhijit (now 
omitted). 


^ Lyrae “Vega ’ 


I Makara, . 1 
> (Caprieoruns) i 


Explanation of figures, 
English efiiiivalents 
and presiding deity. 


Abhijit “ conqiiering ’* figured 
as a triangle ox singMm 
nut. Presided over by 
Braiiina. Here again the 
Hindu astronomers have 
gone far out of the path to 
I include a conspicuous star. 

! This nakshaim is usually 

1 omitted, now-a-days. 


22. Shravan 


22. Sravishta j 
(or Bhanislita). i 


24. Shatabhishaj 
(or Phatatarika). 


25. Pnrvfi 
Bhadrapada. 

26. Ettara 
Bhadrapada- 


j Aqnilae'or Ai4 Shrami^ “ the listening one ** 
1 tair (the or “the ear” is figured 

i eagle). as a trident. Vishnu' pre- 

1 sides. 


Deiphini 


V. Kumbhal 
I (Aquarius.) 


i ^ Pegasi 


i Y Pegasi or 
; ^ Andromedae. 


v,Mina' 
j ( (Pisces)^ 


C Pjsic' 


Srmuhta “ the most famous ” 
is figured as a drum and 
is presided over by the 
Vasus w1)o were attendants 
on India. 


ShatabhUMf , “ having one 
hundred physicians, “ said 

to contain 100 stars. Fi- 
gured by a circle and pre- 
sided over by Vamna the 
vedic king of the universe. 


Bfiddrapads. “ of the beautiful 
foot.” VTien taken as one 
constellation it is figured as 
a bedstead, when each part 
is taken separately as a bi- 
faced figure Purva is presid- 
ed over by Aja-eka-pada, 
the one-footed goat and 
Ettara by Ahibudhnya the 
** bottom snake ” (?) 

‘“Jtemiz “the abundant” fi- 
gured as a drum and pre- 
sided over by Pirshan 
* * the prosperer “ one of tlie 
Aclityas. 


For a fuller account of this subject see- 


E, Burgess — Journal of the American Oriental Society, vi, 141. 
J. Burgess— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, p. 717. 
Colebrooke's collected Essays. 

SirlW, Jones— Asiatic Research ii, 293. 

Thibaut — Journal Of the Bengal Asiatic Society, xlvi-xlix. 
Jacobi— Epigrapbia Indica voU i, 403. 
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!Sl8-22 


181841 

183243 

1834-40 

1840-44 

1844-59 


1854-59 

1859-61 


APPENDIX C. 

Officers who have held charg-e at Indore. 

Sir Jolin Malcolm.— Not Resident but in general charge. 
Son of George Malcolm, b. May 2nd, 1769, entered E. 1. C.’s 
service 17^3 ; envoy to Persia, 1799-1801 ; Resident, 
Mysore, 1803, with Sindhia 1804 and Mysore 1805 ; 
joined Lord Lake, and made treaty of Rajpurgliat with Holkar; 
mission to Persia 1808 and 1810 ; knighted and K.C.B. 
1815 ; Political Agent with Sir Thomas Hislop in war of 
1817-18 ; won battle of Mehidpiir, December 21st, 1817 ; 
Treaty of Manda'^or January 6th, 1818 ; in charge Malwa 
1818 to 1822 ; GoverTior of Bombay 1827 ; retired 1830 ; M.P. 
for Launceston 1831-2 ; died July 30th, 1833. 

Mr. Gerald -'Wellesley. — actual Resident at Indore 
while Malcolm was in general charge. 

Mr. W. B. Martin. 

Mr. John Bax. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Claude Martine Wade. — Son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Wade, b. April 3rd, 1794; named 
after Claude Martine of the Oudh Nawab’s service ; entered 
E. 1. C.’s service 1809 ; served in Bundelkhand 1812 ; Malwa 
1815-19 ; knighted 1839 ; Afghan war 1838-40 ; took Ali 
Masjid ; retired 1844 from Indore ; died October 21st, 1861. 

Sir Robert N. Collie Hamilton, Bart., LC.S. — ^In 1854 
he became the first holder of the newly created post of Agent 
to the Governor- General for Central India, in which that of 
Resident at Indore was merged. In 1857 he was away for a 
few months and escaped the outbrealc of the mutiny, Col. 
H. M. Durand officiating. Son of Sir Frederick Hamilton 
fifth baronet; b. April 7th, 1802 ; educated at Hailebiiry ; 
joined 1819 ; served in N.-W. P. Commissioner at Agra ; 
Secretary to N.-W. P. Government, 1844 ; succeeded as baron- 
et 1853 ; Governor -General’s Agent in Central India 1854-59 ; 
received tharJcs of Parliament for services in 1857 ; retired 
1859 ; d. 1887. 

Colonel Sir H. M. Durand. — (He was officiating for Sir 
R. Hamilton and was a prominent figure in 1857.) 

Colonel Sir Richmond Campbell Shakespear, K.C.B. — Son 
of John Talbot Shakespear, B.S.C.; b. May 11th, 1812 ; edu- 
cated at Chatterhouse and Addiscombe ; joined Bengal Artil- 
lery 1829 ; Afghan war ISSS-Q ; Political Assistant to D’Arcy 
Todd , in Persia; Political Assistant at Gwalior 1843, and 
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A.“D,-C. to Lord Gongli at Maharajpur ; Resident, Gwalior, 

1844-48, and 1845-51; in Sikh campaign, Political Agent, Jodh- 
pur, 1851 ; Resident, Earoda, 1857 ; Agent to the Governor- 
General, Central India, 1869 ; K.C.B. 1860 ; d. at Indore, 

October 29th,, 1861. He was a cousin of Thackeray.^ 

Colonel (Sir) Richard John Meade, K.C.S.L— Son of 1861-09 
Captain John Meade, E.N. ; educated at Royal Naval school ; 
entered Bengal army 1833 ; captured Tantia Topi 1859 ; Politi- 
cal Agent at Gwalior and Governor- GeneraFs Agent, Central 
India, 1861 ; Commissioner at Baroda and on Baroda trial 
1875 ; Resident, Hyderabad, 1876-81 ; d. March 20th, 1894. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Dermot Daly, K.C.B., 1869-81 
C.I.E. — Son of Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Dermot Daly ; b. 

October 25th, 1821 ; joined Bombay army 1840 ; in European 
regiment ; served in Sikh war 1848-9 ; commanded Guides 
Cavalry in famous march from Mardan to Delhi 1857 ; com- 
manded Central India Horse 1861 ; Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India 1869-81 ; K.C.B. 1875 ; C.I.E. 1880 ; 

G.C.B. 1889 ; retired 1881 ; d. July 21st, 1895. 

Sir Lepel H. Griffin, KX.S.L, LC.S., — ^1840, joined in 1881-89 
Punjab 1860 ; Chief Secretary to Punjab 1870 ; Political 
officer in Afghanistan, and K.C.S.I. 1880 ; Governor-GeneraFs 
Agent in Central India 1881-9 ; retired 1889 ; still living (1907). 

Mr. F. Henvey, LC.S. — Son of Commander W. Henvey, I889*9i 
E.N. ; educated at Rugby ; entered R.C.S. 1861 ; Under-Secre- 
tary, N.-W Provinces ; Under-Secretary, Foreign Department ; 

Political Officer, Nepal, Kashmir ; Commissioner of Berar ; 

Resident at Jaipur ; Agent to the Governor- General in Central 
India ; retired 1st January 1891. 

(Sir) Robert Joseph Crosthwaite, LC.S. — Son of Rev. John 1891-94 
Crosthwaite ; b. January 17th, 1841 ; educated at Merchant 
Taylors and Brasennose (Oxon) ; entered I.C.S. 1863 ; joined 
N,-W. P. ; Judicial Commissioner, Burma and Central Prov- 
inces; Agent to the Governor-General, Central India, 1891-94, 
also Rajputana 1894-7 ; K.C.S.I. 1897 ; still living. (1907). 

Colonel (Sir) David William Keith Barr. — b. Nov. 29th, 1894-99 
1846 ; entered army 1864 ; served in Abyssinia ; Assistant to 
the Governor-GeneraFs Agent in Central India 1870 ; Political 
Agent, Jodhpur, 1878-9, also Baghelkhand (1882) ; Resident 
at Gwalior 1889 ; Governor-GeneraFs Agent, Central India, 

1894-99 ; Resident, Hyderabad 1900-06 ; Member of Secre- 
tary of State's Council 1905 ; still living (1907). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry Jennings, R.E., C.S.L 1899-1902 
— b. 13th October 1852 ; joined Royal Engineers 1878 ; iighan 

^ See Thackeray “Miscellanies ” in “LetPs diary.” 
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war 1879; Personal Assistant to the Agent to the Govern or- 
Generai in Baluchistan ; Deputy Assistant Quarter Master 
General at Simla 1837 ; Political Agent, Alwar, 1896 ; Resident, 
Indore. 1899-02 ; Resident, Jodhpur, 1903-06. 

Major (Sir) Francis Edward Yoxinghusband. — Son of 
Maj.-Gen. John Afilliam Younghiisband ; b. 1863; entered 
1st Dragoon Grds. 1882 ; Indian army 1889 ; in 1886 made 
his well known journey through Manchuria, and in 1889-91 
in ' Pamirs ; ■ Political Agent, ' Hunza, ' 1892, Chitral 1893-4, 
Haraoti and Tonk 1898; Resident, Indore, 1902-3 ; British 
Commissioner in Tibet 1903-4 and negotiated treat f at Lhasa ; 
Ca.E., K.C.IE., still hving {1907). 

Mr. Oswald Vivian Basanquet, I. C.S.— Educated at 
Clifton College and New CoUege, Oxford ; entered I.C.S. 
1885 ; served in Madras ; Assistant to Resident at Hyderabad 
1892 ; First Assistant to Governor- GeneraFs Agent, Rajpu- 
tana, 1893 ; acting Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
Foreign Department, 1895, 1898, 1899; Kaisar-i’Hmd medal 
1900 ; acting General Superintendent, Thagi and Dakaiti, 
1901 ; acting Deputy Secretary, Foreign Department, 1903 ; 
Resident at Indore 1903; Resident at Bar oda, 1909. 

Major James Levett Kaye.—b. December 27th, 1861 ; 
entered army 1882 ; served in Egypt, Gibraltar, Suakin 
and Mian Mir ; joined Central India Horse 1887; Boundary 
Settlement Officer, Bundelkhand , 1889 ; Assistant to Governor- 
GeneraFs Agent in Central India 1890; Assistant Resident, 
Kashmir, 1892. Services transferred to Kashmir State as 
Settlement Commissioner 1895 : PoliticaF- Agent, Alwar, 1905 ; 
Resident at Indore 1907, 

Captain Charles Eckford Luard, M.A. (Oxon.) LA. — 
b. October llth, 1869 ; served in Military Department 1892- 
96 ; on Famine duty in Bimdelkband and Cantonment 
Magistrate, Nowgong, 1897 ; Boundary bettlement Officer in 
Central India 1898 ; Assistant to Govern or-GeneraFs Agent 
in Central India 1899; on deputation in connection with 
census operations in Central India 1899-1902 ; officiated as 
Resident at Indore 1902 ; Assistant to Governor-GeneraFs 
Agent in Rajputana 1902 ; on deputation as Superintendent 
for compilation of Imperial Gazetteer in Central India 1902 ; 
Political Agent in Bhopal 1906 in addition to the Gazetteer 
work ; Resident at Indore 1909. 
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APPENDIX B. 

European officers in the service of the Holkaes. 

AMBROSE, R. L., MAJOR. — ^Ah English officer in 
Jaswant Rao’s service. He wrote a pamphlet entitlej 
letter on the present crisis of affairs in India, addressed to 
Edward Parry, Chairman of the East India Company^ In 
this work he gives much interesting information. He 
mentions Holkar’s detestation of Frenchmen due to the way 
in which he had been deserted by Dudrenec and Plumet. 

ARMSTRONG, MAJOR. — Successor to Plumet in com- 
mand to Holkar’s 2nd Brigade of Tnfantry in 1802. He 
distinguished himself in the battle of Poona. In 1803 he con- 
trived with great difficulty to escape by flight from the camp, 
as Holkar would not allow his officers to take advantage of 
Lord Wellesley’s proclamation. He received a pension of 
Rs. 1,200 a month from the British Government. 

BOYD, J. P., COLONEL.-~-An American, in 1792 he 
undertook to raise a battalion for Ahalya Bai, but whether 
he actually did so is not clear, though the contract between 
them is in the State archives. H^ is never mentioned as 
serving with the Holkar forces. In 17K> he was in the Nizam’s 
service. 

DODD, MAJ OR. — An Englishmajo? who succeeded Gardiner 
in command of a Brigade, composed 4 battalions of infan- 
try, 200 cavalry and 20 guns. He was probably present at 
Poona. He wt.s one of the officers executed by Holkar at 
Nahar Magra, in 1804, for refusing to fight against the 
British. 

DUDRENEC, CHEVALIER.— A native of Brest, and a 
gent]*: man of birth, education and refinement. His father was 
a cc mmod ore in the French navy. He came to India in 1773 on 
a man-of-war. In 1780 he went to Delhi and entered Madoc’s 
corps there, afterwards serving the Rajas of Bharatpur and 
Gohad and Najaf Kuli Khan, Shah Alam’s waztr. In 1788 he 
entered the service of Begam Somru, but resigned in 1791 
to raise a force for Tukoji Holkar and Ahalya Bai, He received 
Rs. 3,000 a month for raising a Brigade of 4 battalions. In 
1792 this force was annihilated at the battle of Lakheri, but 
Tukoji, impressed with its staunchness even when defeated, 
commissioned him to raise another. In 1793 the new force 
took part in the battle of Kardla, in association with 
Perron’s force. 'They returned thence to Indore where they 
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remained in peace tmtil when Tnkoji Rao died The 

Brieade had then been raised to 6 battalions. In the dissen- 
sions which arose Dndrenec joined Kashi Rao, but was persua- 
ded by Amir Khan to go over to Jaswant He was then 

given Rampura in jaeddd for the support of his force. In IfeOO 
he assisted Lakwa Dada in Jaipur, and was also with Perron 
at the battle of Malpura against Partab Smgh of Jaipur i April 
15th 1800). His corps was charged by the Rathor contingent 
of 10,000 horse who bad joined Partab Singh. Sldnner who 

was present thus describes it. 

^^We now saw the Chevalier Hudrenecs Brigade, ^which 
was on our left, charged by the Rhattores. He received them 
nobly but was cut to pieces by them ; out of 8,000 men he had 
not 200 left. The Rhattores, more than 10,000 in number, 
were seen approaching from a distance the tramp of their 
immense and compact body rising like thunder above the roar 
of battle. They came on, first at a slow band gallop, which 
increased in speed as they approached. The well-served 
guns of the Brigade showered grape upon this d^ense mass, 
mowing down hundreds at each discharge, but this had no 
effect in arresting their progress. On they came like a whirl- 
wind, trampling over 1.500 of their own body, destroyed 
by the cannon of the Brigade, and neither the murderous 
volleys from the muskets nor the serned hedge of bayonets 
could check or shake them. They poured hke a torrent on 
and over the Brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarce a 
vestige of it rfmaining as if sheer the weight of their mass had 
ground it to pieces. Then, as if they had met mth hnt as 
light obstacle, they looked not even Iwhmd them at the 
fallen but went on, unshaken and still in their formidable 
mass,’ to attack the cavalry of the second line. These ran 
like sheep while the Rhattores pursued them cuttmg them 
down for several mUes. In this charge Captain Paish was 
kiUed ana Dudrenec only escaped by throwing himself down 
amongst the dead.”^ 

In August 1801 Dudrenec determined to leave Holkar 
and enter Sindhia’s service, no doubt on Perron’s invitation. 
His men, however, declined to desert and he escaped from 
Rampura with great difficulty being assisted by Zahm Singh 

Rnt.ab » In 1803 he obtained command of the 4th Brigade 
in Perron’s force. He surrendered to^Colonel Vandeleur at 
Muttra on 30th September that year.* 

1 A long story is given in Amiri:ii(.n’s life by Prinsep, p. 109. 

, , 2 ^patic Annwl Begister for 1901 says be was imprisoned at Kot»b 

; f for some tbae in 1800. ’ , - ■ , , . 

■7 S pakkes WanderW 1*1^ . ; 

t- Margins of WeH«*9^ A 
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E¥ANS, CAPTAIN.— Ill Begani SomraV service originaliy 
and afterwards de Boigiie’s. He was-witi. Tone at SeoncOia 
and must therefore have entered Holkar’s service later on. 

GARDNER, WILLIAM LINAEUS, COLONEL.— Of all 
the military adventurers whp served at native courts none had 
so romantic a history as Gaidnex. Born in 1770, he was 
grandson of William Gardner of Colleraine and nephew to Alan 
first Baron Gar-Jner, a distinguished Admiral, William Linaeus 
was educated in France and came out to India in the King^s 
sendee. He resigned as Captain, In 1798 he entered Holkax’s 
service ^nd raised a Brigade of infantry. Boor after he 
q uarrelled with liis employer ii nd only just escaped with his life ; 
he thus describes the incident. One evening, when in Holkar’s 
service I ivas employed as an envoy to the Company’s forces, 
mth instructions to return within a certain time. Suspicion 
of treachery was caused by my lengthened absence and ac- 
cusations were brought against me at the darhdr held by Holkar 
on the third day, folloiving that on wliich my presence was ex- 
pected. I rejoined the camp while the darhdr was in progress . 
On my entrance the Maharaja, in an angry tone demanded the 
reason of my delay, which I gave, pointing out the impossibility 
of a speedier return. lYliere upon. Holkar exclaimed, in great 
anger, ' Had you not returned this day I would have levelled 
the khandts of your tent.’ I drew^ my sword instantly and en- 
deavoured to cut His Highness dowm, but w^as prevented by 
those around him ; and before they had recovered from the 
amazement and confusion caused by the attempt I rushed 
from the camp sprang upon my horse and was soon beyond the 
reach of recall.”^ 

The threat to cut dowm the hhmidts referred to Gardner’s 
wdfe who was a native princess of Cambay and farda nasMn, 
His wife was afterwards adopted as a daughter by the Emperor 
Akbar Shah. They lived as man and wife in great happiness 
for over 40 years. She died of a broken heart in August 1835 
six months after her husband. Gardner afterwards entered 
British service and in 1809 raised Gardner’s home ” now 
known as the 2nd Lancers. 

In her Wanderings of a pilgrim in search of the pictures- 
que ” Fanny Paikes has given a vivid account of Gardner, then 
an old man, of whom Ae was very fond. 

Gardner had two sons and a daughter. His eldest son 
James married a niece of the Emperor Akbar Shah, his younger 
Alan married Bibi Sahiba} Hinga and left two daughters, 
Suzanne and Harmiizi, The latter in 1836 married her own 
cousin William Gardner, nephew of the second Baron. Theii 


'^Wanderings hi search of the Parses, i, 416. 
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son 4.1an Hyde succeeded to the title. He died m 1899. The 
peerage is at present in abeyance owing to a dispute between 
two cousins of the Indian branch of the family. 

The extract below from “Whitaker’s Peerage” gives the 
present condition of affairs. 

Gardner Barony {U. K. and ZreL) succession contested 
between Alan Legge Gardner, b. 1881, and Alan Hyde Gardner, 
b. 1878. 

Creation- A. Bt. Gt. Br. 1794 ; Bn. Gardner, Ird. 1800, 

V K 1806 — Adm. Sir Alan Gardner, 5I.P. for Plymouth 
and Westminster, a Lord of the Admiralty, and a 
ed officer under Earl Howe, obtained successively all of these 
titles The 3rd Bn. died in 1883 leamng no legitimate male 
is.sue. Contested claims to the succession are now advanced 
by two 2nd cousins, both great grandsons of the 2nd son ot 
the 1st Bn. (Rear-Admiral Francis). The claimant till ^tely 
supposed to stand alone was Alan Hyde, 2nd son of the ^nd 
son; just named ; but he died in 1899, leaimg a son.the above 
claimant Alan Legge. But a rival claim is raised by another 
!ilan Hyde, grandson of the 3rd son of the above 2nd son, 
whose father (d. 1901) bore the same name, and who bases 
his claim upon an alleged irregularity- in the marriage of his 
rival’s grandfather, Stewart Wm. Gardner, which ivas eSected 
with an Indian Begum, a cousin of his own (Hamagi), her 
grandfather Wm. Gardner naving married an Indian F^ce^s 
who was adopted as a daughter by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The late claimant himself, the father of Alan Legge, was 
the third to many a native Indian girl, the ceremony being 
performed in their case by a Methodist mimster in the house 
of the claimant’s father.. His late nval, the Hyde who 
died in 1901, was an artist living at Ipswich where he as- 
sumed the title of Baron. His son, of the same name now 
continues the rivalry. There have been tour Alan Hydes in 
the pedigree — ^the son of the 2nd son (d. 1891, father o e 
claimant Alan Legge),_and the 3rd son, with has own son and 
grandson the rival claimant. 


Titled Relative. ; 

Issue of 3rd Bn. {2na cous. once rem. of Claimants) ; 

'?■ Hoiu Florence Ooulstoun, now Ctss. of Onslow, mar. 1875 
Ath Earl of OnSlow. A 
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HARDING, MAJOR.— A very gallant soldier to wliom 
Jaswant Rao wks genuinely attacl^ed. He rmed a Bngade of 
fh 'ttSon^ ^Mcli lie brougl>t to an usual state oi efficiency. 

He warS be&de Holkar apnst Smdlna s guns 

uX i)M at tlie battle of Poona. He was struck by al- 
most tbe last sliot fired. Jaswant Rao, on bearing be was 

woiidert tbougbbimself sufiering from tffi-ee severe wounds, 

wounuca, ru o to tbe spot where Harding was lymg. 

S^wounded officer was, J ^ 

able to express a wish to be bunedm 

tery when be expired. His wish was scrupulouslj iuffilled. 

pT ttmET MATOR. — Ferdinand Smith, tbe historian of tbe 
Jftov adventures, calls him a Frenchman and a gentleman, 
to “ quabtie? which were seldom muted in tlw Mahratta Bm- 
t)ire ” He raised a body of men for Jaswant Rao ml i98, and 
Ls largely instrumental in mnrang the battle of U]]ain. He 
found Holirar “ too cruel, cunning, capricious and ungrateful 
and left bis service. Ambrose says be deserted on the eve of 
tbe battle of Indore and that this behaviour and Dudrenec s 
defection made Holkar brand all Frenchman as dw'rhaz. 

PVAN MATOR.— Th-is* unfortunate officer was among 
4 Holkar at mar Magra in 1804. H« wa. 
an Irishman and commanded a battalion. 

tone WlLtlAM henry, COLONE^— to^an 

and brother of the well-known Irish rebel Theobald Wolfe 
Tone He was bom in August 1764, Ms grandfather being a 
farmer near Naas in Kildare, and bis father a cloctaaker. 
ToT w» apprenticed to a book-seller but spent bis time 
reading books of travel, and finally at 16 ran away and en- 
tered the Company’s service as a volunteCT. He served 
years at St. Helena and then came home. Tone was a band- 
^oie well made man, with considerable natural powers es- 
pecially in composing poetry. He was noted for bis dashing 

bravery. , . ^ ^ i u 

In 1792 be re-entered tbe Company’s service, but left it 

for that of the Nizam. After various 
Lately entered Holkar’s army. He 

of Seondba and was taken prisoner. _ He was killed at Ma- 
besbwar in 1802 in a skirmish. He is well known for bw 
pamphlet “Some institutions of the “ 

Lyeral letters which were highly praised by Grant Duft. 

xiirTCERS MATOR.— A half-caste, and most gaDa,nt 
soldier. He entered Perron’s army in the 2nd Bngade under 
PoMmann. When Dudrenec deserted Holkar be optamed 
.^HMiSgojaiijaand »rid behaved with ^eat 

at tbe; fetae pfi Poona. In 1804 when war _ broke 
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out between Holkar and the English he wished to take ad- 
vantage of Lord Wellesley’s proclamation. Holkar sent for 
him and told him he must fight against the English. Vickers 
declined positively as did Dodd and Ryan, tw^o brother officers. 

On this Holkar had them all executed (in May 1804) on the 
Nahar Magra hill in Udaipur, near which they were encamped. ; 
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mmm statb. 


TABLE I. 


Tempeeatueb. 


AVEBAGE TEMPEB-ATUBE, 


Januaky 


Noveiibee. 


Station 
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IHBOEE BTATE. 

TABLE IL 
EAENFAXIi. 



Yeae, 


Eemaeks, 


iQOi-oa 


1902-O‘a 


1903-04 


1904-05 


1905-06 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1908-09 


1916-17 


1919-20 


Serial No, 


mmm state. 



TABLE III. 


BISTEIBUTION OE POPtntATION 1901 


Total poetjlatiox, 


Ueban pobtjlation. 


FersonsJ Males. Females.’ Persons. Males. 'Females. 


1 Indore 


2 Mehidpur 


3 Nemawar 


4 Nimar 


5 Eampura- 
Bhanpura. 


6 Alampur 


ginoe the census of 1901, 66S more Tillages have been boiught on the register. 


Density per square 
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1NB0EE STATE, 


TABLE IV, 


Gb.\-eeal statistics of topitlatio.n\ 


55i),t)iel 494,621 

■ 

475,064] 417,611 
8521 793 

3S,634 34,113 
32 20 

44,656 41,734 
»0 


FAETIOUIiAES. 


BeXigion. 

Hindus 

Jains 

MnsalmSins . 
Chriatians . 

Animists 
Others . 

Civil condition. 
Unmarried . 

Harried 

Widowed 

Education. 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Literate in English 

Xiang aage. 

Malawi and Eangdi 

Hindi 

Urdu 

KemEdi 

Marathi 

Bhili 

Bundelkhandi 


39,551 

811,139 

2,223 

130,207 

464,994 

10,817 

109,762 

37,912 

24,626 

15,1511 


412,634 


63,' 

227,631 


53 , 66 : 

18,; 

12,47: 

7 ,< 
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Ihdoeb State. 


TABLE VI. 

Deaths accoebino to' causes. 
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IjTDOR-S State. 


TABLE VII, 


Agricultural Stock, 


HOESES AND CATTLE, 


CAETS. 


BTJEMOES, 


148,57 178, 65g' 7,02s 1 57g; 


4,605,1 120,707 70,719 7,701 27,180 


il3,464 253,488 34,293; S3,339| 


6,836 5,909' 1,127' 6,027; 163,124' 89,199 8,577! 25,737 


6,068 5,138! 5,320' 14,309' 156,900i 75,3751 9,041 26,41' 


1905-4)6 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1914-15 


1919-20 
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table 

Leadia- 



KhaJsa. 
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BEVENTJE, 


INCOIIE 

deeived from 

LAND. 


iRaiOATED. 


Total. 


Total. 


lisBOEja Staj.u 


VIII. 

Statistics. 


cultivat: 


'orq; 
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Ikdore State. 


APPENDIX TO TABLE VIII. 

LEADiKa Statistics fob a noemal yeae 1902-03. 



! 

AEEAIN 1 

Number 

OE 


CULT,IVATEI> T, 

AREA. 



1 



Popula- ^ 



Name of zila. 

r 


j 


tfoa. 




quare 

riles. 




1901. 


S 

3 

n 

Acres. 

d 

§ 

to 

s 


Total, 

(S 




B 

> 

1 

1- 

ft 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 I 

8 

9 

Indore . 

1,570 

1,004,800 

2 

666 

i' 

1 

254,423 j 

369,900 

12,600 

Xiialsa, 



2 





Jagir . 








Mehidpur 

840 

537,600 

2 

438i 

91,857 

167,000 

1,800 

K,haisa 



2 





Jagir . 


. . 






^ Nemawar 

1,050 

677,800 

. » 

398 

74,568 

123,000 

5,100 

Khalsa 



. . 





Jagir . 








t Nima*' . 

3.871 

2,477,400 

3 

1,500 

257,110 

217,600 

10,900 

Khalsa 


.. 

S 



, 


Jagir . 



.. 




i 

5 Iiampura-Bhau- 

2,123 

1,358,700* 

4 

893 

156,021 

I 211,200 

i 

23,000 

pura. 




Khalsa 


.. 

4 



i 

! 


Jagir . 

.. 

C A 






5 Alampur 

37 

23,700, 


26 

16,711 

18,600 

200 

Khaisa 


.* 






Jagir . 

•* 

•• 

.. . 





TOTAI 

0,600 

6,080,000 

11 

3,921i 

850,690 

l,112,30C 

> 63,100 

Khalsa 

8,220 

5,260,800 

11 

(a) 

3, 3891 

** 


Jagir , 

1,280 

819,200 


632 





# 








Income ot thb State 


Total. 


10 


Iiieome 
derived 
from land. 


11 


12 


53,76,300 


34,88,800 


(ft) Since tlie censtig of 1901» 553 new wj^geg h ye been brought on the It 


Eemabks, 
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= table 

Statistics os’ AaKtocMCEB 


ENCULTIYATED. 

! 

1 1 

1 s 

1 

Culturable. 

p 

1 

I 3- 

I 

4 

5 

' ' 6 

* 

4,148,500 1 

1,920,000 

1,178,200 

1 

i 1,050,300 


Yeak. 


■* 5 * 

O 

B 


Kormal year 


1906-07 . 


1907-08 , 


1908-09 . 


1909-10 . 


1910-11 . 


1911-12 . 


1912-13 . 


1913-14 , 


: 1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 = 


1917-18 . 


1918-19 . 


1919-2C . 


6,080,000 


1,112,300 


^ Note.— E xclusive 


Canals, 




of jagir area. 




Serial Ho. 






CULTIVATED. 


lEBIGATEB, 


Bemasks. 


KoSE.— Exclusive of jJtgir m%. 


Area under double 
crop. 

Area under mixed 
crop. 

14 

15 

11,500 


6,100 


1,200 


12,100 


o 

o 

o 


100 




Kharif Crop. 


! 3 4 


t: ' c3 i .. I « 

Its 1*5 i ' cS 5 O 

te -*>< 1 .Ji I ’=*■ 


£-4 * Hs I n 


S ! 9 ; 10 i 11 I ,12 I ,. 13 14 ,1' .15; 


1,297,400 i 914,200; 3,100| 470,300 56,000; 59,600 j 3,900 2,700 •• 1,300: 4,600^ 24,800 36, 400| 2,700 1 


1919-20 
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tsTBOto gTAtt 


Pbinoi^le Cbops; 


I 17 I 18 


Sabi Ceop. 


fl- 

g 5 - fe i t 1 1 

I I I f I I i 

i fH. CO- H j hi 


■19 ' '20 i 21 1' 22'|.- 23- ' 24. i 25' j. ^e; 27 


383,200 222,000 75,900 


3,000 I . 4,300 7,900 [ 2,800 1 29,600 1 1,100 
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APPENDIX TO 

Abea W ACEES^^^UNBEB 


.s 

f-i 

o 

m 

J^aiae of 
zila. 

1 

1 

wS* 

'So5 

0 p 

H 





EhaeifCsop. ■ 





"cl 

0 

B : 

J 

h 

1 

_ 

i ! i 

^ ' t 

1 

§ 

3 

s 

« 1 

|| 

: 

g: 

C} 

2 i 'ts 
: oS 

so 1 

1 

i 

ta 

a 

0 

S 

0 

B 

B 

*1 

t 

2 

8 

■4 ' 

5 

6 

7 ; s' 

9 

10 

li: 12 

18 

14 

•IS' 

16 ' 

t 

Indore . 

348,100 

143,700 

1,700 

83,500 

i 

13,800 i 200 

200 

1,400 

. J ■ 700 

, 500 

700 1 

6,300 

2,000 

2 ;^ 

Mehidpiir 

229,300 

207,500 

200 

i 

137,9001 

i 9,900^ 1,000 

* 

700 

200 

.. 

700 

500 

100 

B 

ITemawar 

125,500 

74,000 

200 

27,800| 

2,500' 500 ; 

i 2,400 

100 




4,200 

600 

4 

Nlmlr ... i 

817,700 

1 274,300 1 

1,400 

; 65,500 

14, 400 132,000; 

900 

500! 

lOOi 

4,000 

23,100 

25,400 


5 

Bampnra- 

260,500 

207,900 

4,500l 

158,500 

15,400 25,900: 

400 i 


soo} 

100 

300 j 




BVianpura. 



1 










<5 

Alampur 

16,300 

6,800: 

100: 

3,100 







' j 



ToTAn . 

1,297,400 

i 

914,2001 

8,100 

; 476,300 

[ ! 

56,000: 59 , 600 : 

{ j 

3,900; 

t. 

2,700; 

1, 

..j l,300j 

4,600 

24,800 

36,400 

2,700 




Inboee Staib, 

TABLBX 

PBIHCIfilli CBOPS FOB A K'ORMAL YEAB. : 


Rabi Csop. 


Cotton. 

s 
■ o 

§ ■ 
"rS 
'as 

Total. 

Wheat. 

S 

2 

o 

s 

Batra, 

c 

IP 

Opiimi. 

Sugar-cane. 

Tobacco. 

Linseed, 

Onion, garlic, etc. 

Methiand other gar- 
den produce. 

Miscellaneous. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

13,100 

19,600 

204,400 

148,800 

28,300 

200 

1,600 


4,100 


100 

19,500 

400 


1,400 

19,000 

37,300 

21,800 

o 

o 

o 

6,900 

100 

200 


200 

4,000 

1,800 


1,100 


500 

15,300 

20,400 

51,500 

22,200 

9,000 

300 

200 

. 1 


100 

400 

■ 

800 

100 

100 

18,300 

74,900 

32,100 

43,400 

24,200 

11,400 

400 

600 

..j 


1,800 

o 

o 

4,200 

100 

100 

200 

300 

2,200 

52,600 

19,600 

11,000 

100 

400 


.. 

2,000 

100 

5,100 

1,500 

12,600 

200 

8,400 

200 

9,500 

200 

9,300 






•• 





126,000 

111,800 

383,200 

222,000 

75,900 

1,100 

' i 

3,000 1 

' ' 1 

4,300 

7,900 

■ i 

' 2,800 

29,600 

3,200 

12,800 

20,600 
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IhbobI' State*. 


TABLE XI* 

Statistics oe Factoey Ibdestiies. 


1880-81 

1800-91 

1900-01 

1001-02 

1002-03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
1918-14 

1914 - 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


COTTOX MILLS. 


Bate OF 

umber OF wages FAIO, 


OUTTURN’, i 

i OF 


GINXIXG FACTORIES.! PRESSES. 

- ■ ’--I 

j yUMUES 1 - ; JTuMbER f 


& I 


05, ^ 

S -ts 

S I .« 

.'S 1 m 


I S 

C3 .2 • 1.4 a ^ 

a § S M S Si P^i 

B t p a ^ 

5 .' ■«8 a a-s a 

C .Pq fl| ffi 


s 

1 

4 , I 

1 

5 

6 

7; j 

8 " 

9' 

10 1 

11 i 

12 

L3’i4 

15 

224 

10,000 

600 

A. 

■ i 

A. ! 


328 


3,644 

97,123 




464 

26,000 

900 




464 

. 


2,075 

180,023 




224 

10,000 

500 


*• : 


128 


1,707 

32,980 




224 

10,272 1 

500 


■■1 


128 


1,707^ 

32,980 

[ 

. J 



464 

27,000 1 

1 

814 

6 

3 

.. 

470 


: 1,511 

! 120,703 

1 

,34 

60 |: 

.. 

* * i 

1,082 





! ■ ■ . 

i 

i' 

s. 

!■ ■* 

1: 

|34 

[ 

68 1 

i' 


Rs. a, p. ! 

I ^ 
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APPEHBIX TO XI. 

Statement SHOWina the details of wages. 


Card room rate per hank . , 


Winder rate per 100 lbs. 
Twister rate per Beam 
Dryers’ rate per 100 ends 




Warpers’ rate per 100 lbs. 

Sizing rate per 28 Beams . . 

„ 21 „ .. 

Mules rate from No. 13 to 20 No. yarn 


Rate on woven cloth per lb. 


per 100 lbs, 


Amount. 
0 1 4 

0 1 1 
0 0 10 
0 0 8 
0 0 7 

0 0 4t 

0 0 3 

0 6 0 
0 2 3 

0 0 9 

0 0 6 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 4 6 

0 3 0 

0 2-9 
0 2 3 

0 2 0 
0 1 9 

0 1 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 
0 0 


INDOEE State. 


6 


m 


IfDOM, SfATJi; 


TABLE XU. 

■ 01* MIHER'AX^ PEODlFCEB IS ToJTS, 


■ ' i' ' 


9 ! 10 ! 

1 

1 11 


Yeab. 


12 


1907-08 


1908-09 * 


1909-10 . 


1910-11 . 


1911-12 , 


1912-13 . 


1913-14 • 


1914-15 


1916-16 . 


1916-17 • 


1917-18 . 


1918-19 . 


1919-20 
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'vm 

ll 


1908- 09 . 

1909- ^10 . 

1910- .il . 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 


table XIII. 

Prices of staple food craihs. 

Seers per repee. 


; i^TDORE 


; Yeah* 


s4 

1 

■f ■ . ■ 

1- ■ ■ ■ 

1 


! 

i 

1 








1 

' © 

1 4:1 

- £= 

i 4 

1 ■ 4*5 

i - ■ 44 

3 

■ 


1 

1 

1. s 

I 0 

w 

ci 

A 

0 

CD 

c 

s 

W 

fiO 

JE3 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 "^ 

1881-90 . 


21 

13 

; 28 

16 

15 

i 

i 12 1 

10 

17 

9 

! 

9 

14 

1891-1900 

• 

26 

13 

; 25 

17 ^ 

17 

17 1 

13 

r 

20 

8 

10 

14 

1901-02 . 


20 

9 

! 22' 

13 

14 

1 13 1 

10 

19 

6 

10 

12 

1902-03 . 

! 

17 

9 

: 20 i 

12. 1 

1 

12 

!' 12 j 

10 

16 

7 

10 

12 

1903-04 . 


29 

10 

23 

17 i 

16 

12 |. 

11 

19 

8 

12 

12 

1904-05 . 

. i 

29 

13 

28 i 

21 1 

25 

i. 18. 

12 1 

19 

8 

14 

13 

1905-06 . 

1 

20 

12 

25 

17 

14 

1 ' 

1 10 I 

8 j 

15 

7 

16 

14 

1906-07 . 

• 

26 

12 

30 

1C i 

14 

1 13 1 

10 

17 

9 

I ! 

! ic> i 

14 

1907-08 . 


20 

11 

26 

■ ; i 

14 ■ ! 

13 

i i 

i 13- r 

1 1 


. 14. ■■ 

i 

7 


12 
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Ij^doee State, 


TABLE XIV. 


Wages. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES FOR 


Year. 


1903-04 


1904-05 


1908-09 


1 

Skilled LABoiTE. |' 

. 

i ! 


! 

i 

1 

1 , i 

. 

■ } 

® WSi ■ 

■ ■ P.1 , i O' 1 

c ' 

02 


5 j g , I 


1 ■ 

2 :[ ■ z i 

i ! 

'i 1 r 

4 

. 6 ' 6 '. ■[ 

1 1 


Remarks. 



Indoee State, 


TABLE XV, 


Metalled eoad construct- 
ed AND maintained 


Mileage, 


Exclusive 
of Indore 
city and 
Beaiden- 
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Indobb State. 




TABLl XVI. 

LEQBIiATIOH and Justiob. 
OivilJmtke. 



.'SUBOBBINATE ' ' 
CotJBTS. 

SMAI.L CaESE I 

COUBTS. j 

I 

Bistbict 

CoUBTS. 


Hiam,, 

■ CO.UET. ■ 



Yi&An, 

Suits for money and 
moveable property. 

Title and other suits. 

i 

1 

g 

''1 

. ^ ■ 

Suits for money and 
moveable property. 

Title and other suits. 

i I 
1 ! 
'S i 
S 1 

..'i 

1 

• J . 

. o 

{>s I 

Bti } 

CS 5 

g S ! 

g p. 

O <s3 

m J** 

^ O 

m . 

Title and other suits. 

1 

■ i 

i 

i\ 

i! 

S' 

! 

^ ■ I 

3 * 

g ■ 

1 

Suits for money and 
moveable property. 

'5 

0 

•s 

0 

n 

c8 . 

O' 

S ' 

! 

Rent suits. 

'3: 

'C ■■■ 

B 

% 

g 

'i. 


2 

'.3 1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

„;,10' . 

11 

12; 

1 

,13 

14 I 

,1 

15 

16 

17 


1881-90 

3,320 

j 

614^ 594 

4,628 

1,991 

1 

60 

2,052 

206 

9 

I 

2; 

! 

: 

217 

11 : 

0 


11 


1890-1900 

3,404 

412| 

335 

4,151 

2,388 

6 

61 

2,455 

29 

8 

. . 

37 

^ ] 

3 

. . 

9 


1900-01 

6,768 

386 

215 

6,369 

2,215 


102 

2,317 

60 

16 

2 

78 

83 1 

1 

1 

35 


1901-02 

12,470 

376' 

11 

12,857 

7,719 



7,719 

207 

13 


220 


5 

.. 

40 


1902-0S 

'7.m 

. 287; 

10 

7,454 

1,760 

5 


1,765 

118 

7 


126 

9 

; 1 

.. 

10 

J 

1903-04 

4,052 

294; 

. 1 

20 

4,360 

2,233 

. 

. . 

2,233 

,44 

■ 

■.2 


46 

15 

" ■ i' 

. ; 



1904-05 

5,481 

230 

■ 1 

47 

5,767 

2,570 



2,570 

72 

5 

7 

: 841 






1905-06 

6,096 

:224 

65 

6,384 

3,328 

74 

19 

3,42! 

66 

; '5 

1 

|:72l 

■ V27,, 

6 

■j 


33 


1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


i 





.. 1 

1 













JtjJDOEB State. 


TABLE XVII. 


Legislatiojt and Justice 

Criminal Justice. 


Iklore State, 
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table 

Legisiatioh 


Oriniindl 



M/QISTBATE’S COURT, 


SESSIONS COURT. 


HIGH COURT, 


No. or PEBSONS TBIED FOB NO. OF PERSONS TRIED FOB | No. OP PEESONS TRIED FOR 


Year, 


1881-90 8,937 6,022 | 2,i01 114 595 390 j 191 14 

1891-1900 12,324 10,501 I 1,691 132 471 380 j 9] 

1900- 01 13,095 10,821 2,088 186 663 619 | 44 

1901- 02 11,682 9,816 1,719 47 583 480 i 103 

1902- 03 11,622 9,904 i 1,659 59 320 237 83 

1903- 04 12, .339 10,769 1,447 123 274 240 34 .. 

1904- 05 12,994 10,947 1,663 384 322 218 102 2 

1905 06 14,782 12,446 1,837 499 256 172 82 3 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11- 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
3913-14 
1914-15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 . ' 

1918- 19 

iHiiSif liillli iliilBs IbI® bSS iiSsi Bill ®I®S IPi 



Persons acquitted. 


ivii. 

and Justice, 

Justice, 
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DISPOSAL OF WORK U 


Sessions Court. 


High Court.I 


lyLvGISTRATI- 



Ijs'DOBJ;: State. 


: : ■ : TABLE xnL 

' Appexdix a. 

Showing Ihe scat, area of charge, Superior Court, poivtrs, tie,, oj the Cc/urts, 


Xo. 


Name of the 

^ Seat of 

Court. 

Court. 

' 2 

|: ' . B 

i. 

Sadr Court 

. Indore . 


Sessions Tand 
District Judge, 
Iiidcre. 


Sessions and 
District Judge,] 
■Nimar. 


Sessions and 

District Judge, | 
Ramx^ura-Bhan 
pura. 

Sessions andj 

District Judge, 
Nemawar. 


Sessions andj 
District Judge,! 
Mehidpur. 


Ditto 


Mandiesh 

war. 


Garot 


Area of 
eiiarae. 


Indore 

State. 


ludore 
zila and 
citv. 


Nimar zlke 


Eampura 

and 

Bhanpiira 

zila. 


Kannod . | Nemawar 
! zila. 


Mehidpur ! Mebidpur 


Civin PO'WEE's. 


Original. ; A]>peilate. 


Criminal powers. 


Suits in wbieb; 
the claim ex-; 
eeeds Bs, iU,000. 


First appeals 
from deerL'iS 
and orders of 
the District 
Courts in orl- 
ginal huits. 
Also second 
appeals from 
the appellate , 
decrees of the . 
District Courts 
on grounds 
mentioned in 
section 582 of 
the British Cede 
of Civil Pro- ; 
cedure, 1882. ’■ 


Suits in which the! Appeals from 
claim exceeds' decrees and 
Es. 5,000 hut orders of Mun- 
does not exceed sifs, 

Es. 10,000. 


Suits in which the! 
claim exceeds 
Es. 1,500 hut| 
does not exceed 
Es. 10,000. 


Ditto 


Suits in which the; 
claim exceeds: 
Es. 1,000 but! 
does not exceed! 
Es. 10,000. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Sill 


As given in the 
Indore Code of 
Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 




10 Mtinsif ofNort}i-| Ditto . Hatod 
ern pargamsy] | 

Indore. i 


Depalpur, San- Original suits in 1st class Sub- 
wer and Petla- wb.icli tlie claim Divisional 
wad farganm does not exceed Magistrate, 
and Hatod Rs. 1,000 with 
Thdna, small cause 

powers up to 
Bs.50. 


11 Munsif of South -1 Ditto . Mhow 
ern farganasl 
Indore. 


Mhow and Bet- Ditto 
ma parganas 


Nimar Zila, 


12 Munsif, North-; 1st clasa Mandlesh- Mandleshwar, Original suits in 1st class Sub- 
Western 'par-j Munsif war. Lawani and which the claim Divisional 

ganasy Nimar. Nisarpur (Ciyil does not exceed Magistrate. 

and Criminal), Es, 1,500 with 
Sanawad, Bar- small cause 
waha and Kas- powers up to 
rawad (Civil Bs.50. 
only). 


Munsif. Eastern 2nd class 
parganaSy Munsif. 
Nim^. 


San awad Sanawad ^ 
and Bar- „ Bstrwalll 
w^a. ganait. 


and Ditto, but when 
par- the claim does 
not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 


Indoee State. 


TABLE XYll’^A-^icontimed). 


No. j Court^ i ! Court. | oi charge, j. Civil powers. Criminal ijowe, 


Indore City 
and Ziia* 


j Nazim Adalat, 
I Indore. 


ist class I Indore 
Munsif. ; City. 


Indore C*ity and 
District. 


Original suits in 
which the oiaiiii 
does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000. 


S Indore 
Munsif. 


City' 2nd class 
. Munsif. 


Indore City, In-i Original suits in 
dore and Khu- which the claim 
del parganas does not exceed 
excepting Thdna Rs. 1,000. 
Hatod. 


9 Small Cause j Ditto 
Judge, Indore. 1 


Small Cause 
Powers up to 
Rs. 50. 
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TABLE XVll-A’-icontifimdl 



Seat of 
Court. 


Name of the 
Court. 


Area of charge. ; Civil powers. Criminal powers, 


Niitiar Zila — con- 
tinued. 


Khargon j Khargon, Brah< ! Origiiul suits iiij 1st ' class, Suh-: 

!■ mangaou. Sen- M ■ which the D i vi.s''i'Q'''n''a;l' 

I . dhwa, Silii, ; , does not exceed j ' . Magistrate. ', ■ 
j Bhikangaon andj Rs. 1,500 with] 

I Warla. K,asra-| small ■ ■„ causal 
I wad (Criminal! powers up to! 
j only). . I Rs. 50, niayj, 
j be "invested ■ 

I with' the powers , 
f of an additional 
! 'I),istrict Judge. ■ 

I ■ i , 

15 Subordinate^ 3rd class Bhikan- i Bhikangaon Original suits in 2nd class Magis- 

Munsif, Bhikan-j Mmisif. gaon. : ganas. . which the cla or ■ Irate unless 

gaon. I i ! does not exceecli .specially invest- 

1 i Rs. 500. I ed with powders 

j I ■ ■ ! I a- ,1st '.class,. 

I i i Magistrate. 

16 Subordinate} Ditto . Sendhwa Sendhwa and| Ditto . j Ditto. 

Munsif, South- Brahmangaon j 

We.stern pir^ parganas. j 

ganas, i 


Munsif, Southern; 1st class 
f a r g a n a St\ Munsif. 
Nimar. 


17 Subordinate Ditto . Nisarpur. Nisarpur and 

Munsif, West- Law^ani par- 

ern parganas. gaTuts, 

18 Subordinate Ditto . Warla . Wa.TlaTMna . 

Munsif, Sat- } 

puras. j 


Ditto, 


Ditto 


Nemawar Zila, 


Kannod and Original suits in Ist class Magis- 
Kataphod par- which the claim trate. 
ganas, does not exceed 

Rs. 1,000 with 
small cause 
powers up to 
Rs.50. 


Munsif, Western 2iid Hass j Kannod 
Division, Nema- Munsif, j 
war. 


Khategaon par- Original suits in 2nd class Magis- 
I gana* which the claim trate. 

does not exceed 
Rs. 500. 


20 Munsif, Eastern 3rcl class Khate- 
Division, Nema- Munsif. gaon. 
war. ' ■ ' I 


21 


22 


24 


25 


26 


27 


^96 

table XYIhA— (continued). 


ii^DOEE State. 


No. 


Name of tlie 
Court.. 




Munsif, Western 
p a r g a n a s. 
Mehidpur. 


Munsif, Eastern; 
p a r g a n a s, 
Mehidpur. 


Rampura^Bhan- 
pura Zila. 

Munsif, Trans- 
Chambal par- 
ganas. 


Subordinate! 
Munsif, Ram- 
pura. 


Munsif, 

Cbambai pur^\ 
ganas. 


Class. 


2nd class 
Munsif. 


Pitto . 


1st class 
Munsif. 


3rd class 
Munsif, 


Seat of 
Court. 


Mehidpur 


Tarana . 


Manasa 


Cis-| ist class 
Munsif. 


Subordin ate| 
Munsif, Bhaii- 
pura. 


Subordin ate| 
Munsif, Sunel 


28 I S u b o r d i n a tej 
Munsif, Zira. 
pur. 


3rd class 
Munsif. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Garot 


Bhanpura 


Sunel 


Zirapur , 


Area of charge. 

Civil powers. 

Criminal powers. 

5 

6 

7 

Mehidpur and 
Jharda par- 

ganas. 

Original suits in 
wdiich the claim 
does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 with 
small cause 

powers up to 
Rs. 50. 

1st class Magis- 
trate. 

Tarana and 

Makron par- 
ganas. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Manasa, Narayan- 
garh and Ram- 
1 pura parganas. 

1 

i 

Original suits in 
which the claim 
does not exceed 
Rs. 1,500 with 
small cause 

powers up to 
Rs. 50. 

1st class Siib- 
Divisional 
Magistrate, 

: Rampiira par- 
j ganas. 

Original suits in 
whi(!h the claim 
does not exceed 
Rs. 500. 

2nd class Magis- 
trate unless 

specially invest- 
ed with thb 
powers of a 1st 
class Magistrate. 

Garot, Ghand- 
wasa, Bhanpura, 
Sunel andJira- 
pxa parganas, 

Bhanpura par- 
gana. 

Original suits b 
which the claim 
does not exceed 
Rs. 1,500 with 
small cause 

powers up to 
Rs.50. 

Original suits in 
which the claim 
does not exceed 
Rs. 500. 

1st class Suh- 
Dx visional 
Magistrate. 

2nd class Magis. 
trate unless 

specially invest- 
ed with powers 
of a 1st class 
Magistrate. 

%xm.^pargana * 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Zirapur pmgana 

Ditto 

Ditto. ' ;• }' 


; ■ 

iHD<3BS gfAiJiS.. V 

. TABLE XYll-A-^cmtinmi). 
Oit^ Courts, 


Mo. 

Name of Court. 

Seat of Court. 

Area of charge. 

. Bowers. 

1 

.2 

3 

4 

' ' 


i;;;. Oix ^ 




29 

1st City. Magistrate . 

1 Indore City . ■ 

1 

Indore City . 

District Magistrate. 

30 

2ad City Magistrate . 

1 . • 

1 Ditto ■ . 

I ' ' , 

" , . ■ i 

Indore City and Indore 
and Khudel parganas 
excepting Thana 

Hatod. 

Blagistrate of the first 
class, ' 


Subordinate Courts. 


No. 

Name of Courts. 

.^^Seat of Court. 

Area of charge. 

I 

Civil j 

powers. 

Criminal powers. 


2 

3 

1 \ 

■ . ■ 4^' 

r ■ ■■ 

6 

1 

District Magistrate! 

„ Indore. 

Indore City . 

Indore zUa . 

Nil. 

' ■ 

Powers of the District 
Magistrate under 

the Indore Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 


1 „ Magistrate, 7 

; „ Nimar, i 

: Mandleshwar 

■' Nimar " : / ' . ' 

' Nil 

Ditto. 


„ Magistrate, ) 

„ Kampura. S 

Rampura 

' i 

Rampura 

NU. 

Ditto.'-;: ■' 

§M 

„ Magistrate, 7 

„ Bhanpiira. i 

Bhanpura 

Bhanpura 

Nil 

Ditto. 

5 

Magistrate, 7 

„ Nemawar. i 

ICamiod 

Nemawar 

NU. 

Ditto. 

6 

„ Magistrate, ( 

„ Mehidpur. ^ 

Mehidpur 

. Mehidpur 

NtX 

Ditto. 


1 The District Magistrates are the aubJim in charge of the zilas. 
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'TABLE XVll-A-^oncluded. 


Powers of Amim in charge of ^argai^cts* 


Xo. 

Pltice. 

Criminal powers. 

Civil powers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Alampur, 

' } 

1st Class Magistrate 

Suits original up to Es. 5,000. 

2 

iS[aD.dwai, 

'r Amins. 

3rd Ditto 


Ditto Es. 500. 

3 

Talen, 


1st Ditto , 


Ditto. 

4 

SimdarsI, ^ 


2nd Ditto 


Ditto. 

5 

Singhana, Tlianadar 

3rd Ditto 


Ditto. 

6 

Dalii, Jagu’dar of Da hi 

3rd Ditto 


Ditto. 

7 

Betma, 

1 




8 

Depalpur, 





9 

Sanwer, 





10 

Petlawad, 





11 

1 

Barwaha, 





12 

Lawani, 





13 

Brahmangaon, 





14 

Kasrawad, 


3rd Class Magistrate. 



15 

Kataphod, 





16 

Jharda, 





17 

Makron, 





18 

Narayangarh. 

1 ; 




19 

Chandwasa, 

i' 

1 




20 

Kanjarda, Thanedar, ] 


i 

! 

1 

[ 

21 

Khudel, 

i 

J 





liTBOBB State. 
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TABLE 

■PlNANOH 




o 


^ OirSTOMS. 


. . ■ excise. ' 




Grand Total. 

Total revenue of the St 
{Khalsa). 

as 

P 

a 

o 

,1, ■ 

. ' I 

Total. 

O 

Other sources. 

i 

o 

r*' 

Country spirits. 

Other sources. 

Total. 

1 

2 

^ 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

]S"ormal 

71,14,100 

67,47,200 

45,36,400 

4,04,400 

1,33,000 

2,71,400 

3,36,700 

1,30,700 


82,100 

year. 

1881-90 

54,78,979 

52,12,079 

30,78,087 

10,40,635 

6,40,054 

4,00,581 

1,30,702 


.. 

47,458 

1891-1900 

56,34,985 

52,68,085 

33,43,796 

5,27,238 

1,95,901 

3,31,338 

1,63,154 

1,63,154 

.. 

61,519 

1901-02 

40,99,229 

37,32,329 ■ 

19,47,581 

4,76,938 

1,40,815 

3,36,123 

1,04,038 

1,04,038 


1,22,404 

1902-03 

57,43,251 

53,76,351 

34,88,772 

5,48,245 

1,90,528 

3,57,717 

1,29,673 

1,29,673 

.. 

1,36,558 

i9oa-oi 

57,01,367 

53,34,467 

29,29,421 

4,7«>,23o 

1,83,090 

2,92,139 

1,36,745 

1,29,850 

6,895 

82,107 

1904-05 

64,84,642 

61,17,742 

31,21,038 

3,49,083 

1,47,275 

2,01,808 

1,73,095 

1,73,095 


1,21,527 

1905- 00 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

65,00,292 

61,33,392 

35,95,425 

3,89,699 

3,40,650 

2,49,049 

2,01,221 

1,88,924 

12,297 

1,32,855 - 

1919-20 

. ■ 












Inbobe State, 


xvni 


beoeipts 
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Indobe State. 


I'ABLE 


I’iSAHCE. 



CHARGES IX RE- 
SPECT OP COLEEC- 
TIOHS. 


SiEARiEs A2?i) Expenses, 


Normal year 


100&'^7 


1912-13 


1914-15 


1918-19 


♦ Includes Cnstoms and Excise, and Permanent Eand Becc^rd Staff. 

t Includes the items of ex-MabaraJ§, Members of family and relations, SMgirA Pesha^ Stable, etc, 
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tube. 





{fseiral Ifo. 
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IjSBOSE StA-TE 


TABLE 


PBESEISiT DEMAISB FOB KEVENUE A2fl> CES3ES. 


Present rcveni'e 

AXD €ESSES. 


Years op settlE3IEnt ani> de3Und 


iNPIDEXCE PER 
ACRE. 


Indore 


Mehidpur 


2femawar 


Mmar 


Bampura- 

Bhanpura 


Aiarapur 


Totai 


Total area. 








Indobb S.tate« 
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TABLE 


COU:^TR¥ 

SPIRITS. 


"DRUGS. 


Co2^SU3II>TION m MAUKDS 


163,154 

104,038 

129,673 

129,850 

173,095 

188,924 


1902-03 


1904-06 


6,904 


1905-06 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 



Total receipts, 



Indobe State. 


mCIDEKCEOF 
BECEIPTS PER 
10,000 OP POPULATION 
PROM 


NUMBER ■ ' OP 
SHOPS FOR 
THE SALE OP 


OPIUM. 
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Indoiie State* 


XXil. 

pauty. 

'EXPENDITUEE. 


Water supply ani> 

DBAIHAGEv 


[ Capital. 

CD 

O 

g 

1 

*>1 

O' 

■ « 

s 

© 

m 

fl 

P 

O 1 

Lighting. 


10 

11", 

12 

2,704 

. . 

5,107 i 

• » 

1,554 


.6,850 


1,034 


3,476 


2,534 

.. 

7,467 


2,729 


4,364 


2,277 

■■■ , .• , : 

23,506 

• • 


1,020 I 

7,828 1 


362 

) 

632 

, '1 

5,867 * 

1 ■ ■ ■■ ! 

1 , . ! 

1 i 

1 1 

L : ■ ■■■"!■ 

" i ■ 

, 1 


Public works and roads. 

d 

S 

. 

« ' 

1 

m 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

■ ® . . 

i 

, 

13 

14 

15 

i, 16 ' 

17. 

16,306 


1,783 

58,994 


12,870 i 


5,174 

61,173 


5,382 


5.682 

47,236 1 


15,799 

■ '* * i 

23,844 i 

80,294 1 


4,787 

•• 

15,986 j 

70,076 j 


13,607 

... i 

10,043 1 

71,083 j 


•• 


7,268 

57,950 1 



■i 

19,777 

70,530 
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TABLE XXm. 

EDtrcATiosr. 



Aets i 

College. ' 

High. 

School. 

■UEPEE ; 
PKIMABy. 

LOWEB ■' 1,; 
PBI3tiABY, is 

Other ! . 1 

?PEciAr, ' „ Rote 

Schools, ; ■ 

■Private 

Schools. 

■■■'Yeae. i 

>■ 

: ''f 

y a: ! 

° G 1 

■ 1 

M 1 

^.15.!' 

il 

A 

! 

'■IH ' ' i 

• O. , 

■■ ■ d ■ 

M 1 
^ : 
S '© i 

^ y „ 

So : 

o'^ 

B 

© 

o .'g 

il 

o \ 

u i 

5 'c 

.O t 

5 '% * 
5 

% r 

Ji- 

^ o 
S'B i 

© aC' ; 

^ j? 

^ ar" i 

Sri ' 
.2 : 

t B ^ 

^ ^ i 
y i 
2d i 

.8 ; 

*o' ■ .r 

rn 

J-i ^ i 
O -d ! 

S'S 1 

y ai’ . 

s s "t 

? % ' 
s*" J 

• * ■ .2 ' 
u i 

“S 7S ; (L( E3 

^ rs: i o .g ■ 

A , 

11 ' 12 ^ 

=1' 

5rt <3 d i 

3 s S -S ! 
z: K: ' 

13 : 14 1 

O' ' •: 

^ i ’ 

o 'o 

y i4' 

15 1 

•+j 

w 

O'.. 

16 

o i 
.2 

U "P 

© .+i 

d! ‘:3 

il' 

17 

■M 

o 

S' 

J2 0 

a-? 

§ 

18 


2 ■ 

■ .■■■!■ 

■3 i' 

,i 

4 

5 ; 

6 

7 r 

9 ; 

10 

1881 . 

i 

•* 1 

1 

113 1 

53 

2,810 i 

41 1 

1,706 I 

\ : 

TiYT; 





— — 

1886 . 

i 

■ I 

•• i 

. * 

• • 1 

. . 

( 

. . ^ 

■ . . i 

• W 

.. ! .. 1 

j 





1891 . 1 

1 I 

8 j 

1 

177 

42 

3,487 ! 

40 

2,123 ; 

1 

i -1 

16 j. 


; 

! 




1896 . 1 

.. 1 


, . 


* * 1 


i 

. . ' 

. . 

: i 


! 





1901 . 1 

1 

GO : 

] 

447 j 

44 1 

4,060 ; 

35 1 

1,376 ) 

'! 

16 . 

* •' '!■ 

1 





1902 . ! 

1 ' 

71 ; 

1 

442 1 

52 

4,910 i 

30 1 

1,175 i 

1 

8' .. ! 

: , ! 





1903 . 

l.j 

73 ' 

1 

472 1 

66 

5,574 ■ 

18 

795 1 

.. : 

i ' 1 






1904 

1 

57 

1 

322 i 

66 

6,081 i 

25 

888 ! 


_ j 



10 

134 


26 

824 

1905 . 

i 





i 



1 








1906 . 






. , i 




I 








1907 . 









■ i 

■....j 

;i 








1908 . 






:■ 1 


1 










1909 . 










i 







1910 . 











■ : : 






1911 . 









■ ' ‘ ■ 1 

V ..J- ' ■ ■ 

■ ■■ ■ i 

, 






1912 , 





1 




■■ . . -J 
. ■ ■ ! 

■] 








1913 . 









I ■'■■■■■'■ i 

I I 








1914 . 









-J 








1915 . 


















1916 . 


















1917 . 


















1918 . 


















1919 . 









i: vrci'VC:; 









1920 . 
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TABLE XXIV. 
Police. 



9 


1 

i- 


..1 






'o i , 

1 1 


1 


1 


Mounted i 



i 

© 

•O I 

4- 1 

§ I 


j 



Police... . 



^ ‘X ■ 5 

i ? 

'H 1 

o ' 





.1 



trf'. ■■ ? 










Na.mt? of ihana and zila and 
pargana. 

u ; 

S 

A 

.G . ‘ 

O ! 

.'P. 1 

! 

*S 
o ■ 

■ © 1 

so. 

. S 

HH 

!4 j 

5 i 

© 

eg. 

S I 

ri 

' 

1 

CoBt. 



04 < 

© 1 

55 

m 

•.i-i 

-W j 

G j 

’fU 1 

S ! 

s' 

IrH 

A 

'S 1 

1 

eg 

■ © . i 

'i 

■p 

9 

o 

i 

i 

a 

© 



& 

v-t ; 

P , i 

■ i 

P 1 

cJq 

W ' 

.1 

O 

o 

1 

'■ I 


■ 1 ' 

2 

■s 1 

4 i 

5 ; 

6 1 

. 1 

1 


9 

10 j 

11 

Indobe city. 


i 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

i 




Rs. 

JunI Indore 

Ranipnra .... 
Kishanpura 

.. , 

, . 1 

■ I 

:: 1 
.. 1 

1 

I- 

1 

1' 

3 ' 
2 

2 

15 

31 

36 

•• 

** ’ 

216 

402 

304 

Sarafa .... 

. . ' 

. . 'I 

•• i 

. . 

1 1 

.3 ! 

29 

* * 

■ * - i 

318 

Malbarganj 

... 

j 


• • ! 

■1 1 

2.1 

28 

* • 

• • 

314 

Sliankarganj 

. . 

i 

... !■ 

■ • • i 

I 1 

1' '! 

16 



186 

Chhatripnra 


' ' ' 1 




3 i 

17 

• . 


186 

City office 


" 1 

1 1 

• * 1 

1 

3 1 

17 

•• 

.. 

492 

IlSfDOEE ZILA. 


1 


. j 







Indore 




2 .j 

2 

6 ! 

39 



731 

Petlawad .... 

• * i 

. . 


. • 1 


■' 4 I 

25 


.. 

275 

Kishanganj . . . ^ 

• ♦ ‘ 

» . 

' , . 

. . I 

2 

5 

39 

« * 

, , 

, 519 

Bepalpur .... 


. * 


! 

, . 

,4 .1 

26 

. , , 


303 

Betma .... 


, , 




2 1 

18 

• • 


188 

Sanwer 


, , 



• . 

■5 

23 

* # 


182 

Khndd .... 

•• ! 



.. 

1 

2 

23 

•• 


284 

Bampxjba pabgana. 

! 










Rampiira .... 



.. 

1 

3 

3 

52 



705 

, Kanjarda .... 

•• i 



».« 

1 

6 

56 

. , , 

•:* 

640 

Nandwas .... 




.... 


1 

15 

. • ' 


138 

Manasa .... 





1 

2 

30 



321 

Narayansarh 

1 

■■■•■* '..i 

j 

•• 

•• 


1 

2 

24 


... 

278 

Bhakpoba pabgaha. 


1 

j 









Bhanpnra 


i 

i * • 


.. 

2 

11 

100 

.. 


1,123 

Machalpur 


j 

, . 


2 

4 : 

34 

• . 

, , 

420 

Simel .... 





1 

3 

35 


* • 

374 

Jirapnr .... 


! ■ ■ 


• ... 

, , 

4 

33 



321 

Garot .... 

.. 

1 

.. 


2 

6 

62 


... 

590 

Mahdleshwar pabgaka. 











Mandlesliwar 


1 •• 



2 

4 

43 



548 

Makeshwar 

I. 

! 


« * 


2 

21 

. * 

*•» 

2ft 

Barwaha .... 


• • 

*■ .- 

• * 

1 

4 

39 



432 

CMklialda 


■| 



1 

2 

13 



219 

Tonki .... 

. . 

! ** 

1 • 

.. 


• » 


34 

... 


m 


I 
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Inpobb State. 


Name of thaBa aod district. 

Inspector -General of Police. 

1 

<D 

o 

0 

1 

53^ 

s 

>> 

ft- 

o 

Q 

City Superintendent. 

District Inspector. 

Sub -Inspector. 

.3 

1 

s 

o 

1 


1 

i Moujsted 
Police. 

:r. ' 

A: 

.a 

o3 

Tj 

1 

' 1 

' : ' ' 1 
' ' t 

^ . 1 

■ ■ i' ■ g' J 

■1 I"' i 

. : SS I 

■ i o ■■ I 

, : ; I 

Men. 

■ 1 ^ 

2 j 

3 

4 


6 i 

7 : 

8 

9 ' 

■„ 11 „ 

.Nemawar zihA . ' ■ 

1 


i 





, . " , . ' i 

' I 


.Eajof . 



' 

. . .« 

1 

1 

8 ^ 

78 

: I 


Satwas .... 



• • 

. . 

1 

4, , 

17 



Kataphof .... 

. . 

. . 

• • 


. . 

3 

27 

. . . I 


Kbategaon .... 



. . 

. . 

i 

5 

27 

i ' . , * 


Alarnpur .... 





2 

1 i 

25 

' - I 

! 


Mehidpur ZILA. 






1 

» 




Mehidpur .... 




1 

1 

7 ; 

55 

> 


Makron .... 


i.- . * 

. , 


. . 

2 i 

12 

• * 

. • 

Jharda .... 



» « 

■ . , 

1 

. 5 

33 


• # 

Tarana .... 

< 

i . . . : 

•• 

- 

1 

!■ 6 i 

32 


.. 

Khargon pargajsta. 






1 > 


■* 


Xhargon 


1 

! •• 


; i 

2 

I i 

9 ; 

34 

; 


:m' ■■■,.; ■' ■. . . ' 


\ * • 

i. •• 


1 

2 , 

17 

j . :: 


Mubmmadpur 

! . * 


i 


1 

3 . 

’ 17 



Kasrawad 

( ' • • 


» . 


, . 

3 i 

19 

^ "■ .... 


BMkangaon . . . 

i-.. 


, , 

i 

. * 

3 

16 

... ■ , . ' ' 


Chenpur .... 

j - * 


* . 



1 ; 

9 

i . *.t ■ " 


Sendhwa .... 





1 

2 

14 

! . ...'• 


Warla 




1 . .■ 


2 ; 

8 

'. ' 


Nagalwadi .... 




! * * 

. • 

1 ; 

9 



Saaawad .... 





2 

1 ; 

14 

' .V:. '■ ' 


Special Besenre . 

", , 




7 

7 i 

145 

. . 


Becruit Besenre . 





1 

39 ; 

112 

'■ ,.1 V'".' . 


Mounted Police . 



, , 


'■» •' 

^ i 

. » ' ■ 

Office 5 

96 







I 


Estab- 



I' v " ■ ■ 







bsbnient : 


Head Quarters 

tM- 

1 

1 

. . 

' • 

• • , 

• • 

“ I ■■ 


0 Granb Topai» 

i 

1 

2 

6 

52 

224 

1,793 


96 


411 


2 

I 

12 


Rs. 

884 

274 

*271 

333 

332 


703 

138 

380 

422 


675 

212 

183 

214 

181 

94 

209 

110 

88 

256 

1,4B3 

1,999 

2,342 


2,520 






4 


V 


26,002 


TABLE XXV. 
Abmy. 


Numbeb of 


Inbobi 


Abm. .. . i 

i 

s? 

O ■ 

a . 

o ! 

‘as . ! 

til 

u 

QO 1 

§'2 i 
jzi ; 

■ ! 

i 

j 

1 ' 

I 

' ! 

<S> ! 

1 1 

fe 1 

X 

■a 

s 

m ' 

^ . 

2 . 
eS 

CD 

i 

C . 1 

C5 -t 

m 

Remarks. 

■ 1 \ 

2 

i 

3 j 

4 

5 

6 I 

7 

Impebial Service 



1 


1 . 

Cavalry 

6 

29 

165 

■■ 

j 

,, ■ 

Transport 

12 

40 ; 

242 



Total 

18 

69 1 

1 

407 

. 

■ |. 

■ State. ■ I 

■ 




i 

! 

Artillery . 

6 

22 1 

182 

103 

• 48 j 


Cavalry 

18 

! 

91 ; 

. t 

791 

98 



Infantry | 

32 

88 

628 

68 

•• 


General stable . 

i 

3 

i 

... j 

•• 

. 


■■ ■■ : t 

1 

Total 

! 

59 

201 

1 

1,601 

269 

48 


I 

< 

! 

i 






• GRAND TOTAL 

1 

1 

;77 

1 \ 

270 

2,008 

269 

- 48 
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Indori: State,' 


TABLE 








413 , 



Inboee State. 


Trahs- 

PORTA- 
TIOH FOR 
I A TERM, i 


■ 2 YEARS 
AED ehber 

YEARS. 


Tbahsporta- 

TIOB FOR 
LTEE. 


SeETEECE of DEATH. 



414 




TABLE 


JflTMBER 

OF 


AVEEIGB 'DAILY ' 

iS-0.,0P 


EXPENSES ME'P FilOll 


g Beds. Indoor Outdoor 
® patients, patients. 


State trea- o « 


Total Establishmeat. Medicine. 


Es. a. p. a. p. 


36 100 112*2 


25,576 0 0 4^394 q q 

38,759 3 9 23,282 4 0 

35,514 9 t> 18,070 0 6 

39,147 1 9 31,698 0 1 

*35,955 2 9 22,492 15 11 

48,986 10 3 40,797 10 9 

49,074 7 0 30,496 5 10 
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Jhboee State, 


Yaccihatiox, 


PllURli ON 


Total expendi- 
ture on 
vaccination. 


Cost per 
successful 
case. 


Total. 


Remarks, 


3,246 

11,191 11-09 

13,278 13-2 


29,970 0 0 

02,041 4 1 1 13,301 

53,590 10 0 1 9,383 

70,845 1 10 1 6,027 

58,448 2 8 1 4,567 

89,784 5 0 1 7,045 

85,570 12 10 1 6,863 


Included hi 


column 11 


1,931 0 0 
2,170 5 9 
4,621 15 0 
4,288 15 6 


3,680 4*3 

6,138 7-2 

6,378 7-4 


separate 
figures not. 
available. 



IsTDOBE State. 


TABLE XXYllL 
Fairs. 


o 


I 


o , 

S 


1 ' 

s 

>25 

Name of fair. 

■ ■ ' ■ : ^ 

Place ..where held. 

Time when held. 

o 

o 

S 

Nature of 
fair. 

::q 

S ' Rebiarks. 

^ fl ‘ 







■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 



Alampur pargana. 




1 

Mataji . ' ■ . ■ . 

Gethari . 

Lunar, 14th of Magh 1 
and i 

Beiigious 

3,500 

2 

Pit Sahib 

' 

Kaduda . 

Lunar, 8th of Shrd- ! 
wan, ■ ! 

i 

Do. 

2,500 

3 

Mataji . 

Kuthar . 

Solar, 10th of 'l 

VaisMkh, i 

Bo. 

2,500 



Indore city. 

i 




1 

Champa Shasthi 

Piplia Indore . 

Mdrgslmsli Sudi 

6th. - 

3 

Beiigious 

2,500 

2 

N% Panchmi 

Chhatri Bag 

Lunar, 5th and 6th 
of SJircman, 

2 

Bo, 

i . . All citizens. 

3 

Muharram 

Karbala field . 


, . 

Bo. 

. . Bo, 

4 

Gangor . 

Chhatri 

Lunar, ZrdoiChaitra 


Bo. 

. . ; Bo. 

5 

Hariyali Amaras , 

Bo. 

Solar, 30th of 

Shmwan. 

1 

Bo. 

5,000 

6 

! Nahan {gud todana) . 

Jiini Indore 

Solar, 13th of 

PMlgun. 

1 

Bo. 

I:- ■ ■■■• , ' ' 

500 

7 

Idui-Fitrandid . 

Bajaria (Kapur- 
Khan’s camp). 



i ■ .'■■■ 

1 

Every year. 



Indore zila. 



i 

i 

1 

Shivratrl yatra 

Beoguradia 

Solar, 14th of Magh 

3 

! Beiigious 

5,000 

2 

i Ganpati 

Khajraaa 

4th dark half of Polish 

1 

Bo. 

5,000 

3 

ShiTOtri 

Gautampura . 

Solar, ! 4th of Mdgh 

i 

Bo. 

1,000 : 

4 

Bo. . 

Harsoia . 

Bo. 

1 

Bo. 

500 ' 

5 

Janakeshwar Maha- 
deo. 

Yashwantnagar. 

Lunar, I5th of 
Rdrtih* 

1 

j Bo. 

1 , ' 

* * j 

i 



Humber, 
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Indoee State, 


^ Remaek? 


Indore zila — conid. 


Limar» 

Kdriih 


ivSt of 1 Religious 500 


6 Deo Dharma Eaj 


Lunar, 15th of 1 ; Do, 
Kdrlik. ■ ■ i ; 


Hated 


Kdftikt 15th bright . 1 ! Do. 600 


Hasalpur 

Khajura 

Bayapa 

Hanod 


C'Aiittra 1st, lunar . ,1 Do. 1,000 


CMttra 9th, lunar . 1 


Petlawad 


Mahashivratri dav . 1 j Religious 600 


: Kaddilwad , Shila ‘^aptanii . I 
I Gari Fimpiia . Solar, 1st of PMlgun 1 

I Khiitlu . . ‘ Do. , jl 


Morod 


Gautaiupura 

Shetkhedi 


Khajraaa 

Kampail 

Pedrta 


Hatod 


Depalput 

Shwni 
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lifDOBE Stats. 


TABLE XX^lll-^conmuei, 



Xature of 
fair. 


Name of fah*. 


•emarks 


Indore zila — cond d 


Betma 


Solar. 1st of Phcdgnn Religious 


Mehidpur zila. 


J JDlraletfair 


2 miles from Me- 
Mdpur. 


Lunar, 6tb of Phiilgun 1 Religicus 400 


1 Jharda 


Narama 


In the month ot ,1 D* 
PMlgun, ; 


Indokh 


Nalkhadi 


Karedl 


Solar, 5th of PMIgmi 1 Do. 
MdrgasMrslia , I Do, 
Solar, 5th of Chaitra .1 D », 


Sundarsl 


irsiddhi 


Jagoti 


Eluiidi Kheda 


Makla 


Holi day 


Oliatpimf 


Nemawar zila. 


Nomawar 


Noonday of any time I Religious 5,000 
solar month. 

Lunar, loth Pou^h . 1 Bo. : 3,000 

In the month of Mu* I Do. | 2,000 

Jutrram. | 


Buwa 


Nemawar 


ICannod 


Rao(Gal) . Katapliod 
Hirapur . 
Betwal * 


Solar, 1st of Ohaitm . 1 Da 
Solar, 2nd of 1 I Do 


Niuiiber. 


Indore State, 
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TABLE XXT’III — co%t%mmd„ 
■Faihs. 


§ 


Name of fair. 


Fla ee where held. Time when held. 


; ® : Nature of • ^ 
I o I fair. 


PwEMARirs. 


S3 


U! 


I 

g s ‘ 

p 




Nemaw^ar zila— co^ic^. 

1 

1 . 

1 



7 

Chhatrl 

LoLardn . 

Solar, 3rd of Chakra* 

1 

Religious 

3,000 


8 

KhaDvlerao 

Dokakni . 

Solar, 6th of Chaitra* 

1 

Do. 

600 


9 

Hardam Lala 

KanjHii 

Solar, fith of Chakra, 


Do. 

200 


10 

Khnshika Mela 

BhesoQ ■ . 

.Solar, SOth of Chaitra 

a 

1 

Do. 

2,000 


11 

Dev Dharam Raj . 

Manglia . 

Lunar, 1st oi Chaiira 

1 

Do. 

125' 


12 

Shaikh Pharid Plr . 

Mehdul , 

. 

Lunar, i5th Fa?- 
shahh* 

1 

li 

Do. 

300 


13 

Zanda 

Bedgaon . 

Solar, 13th of Chakra 

! 

1 

i" 

Do. 

3,000 


14 

■ ■ ■ 

Meghnatli 

Khategaon 

Solar, 1st of Th^gun 

1 

Do. 

j 1,500 


15 


Yeklera , 

Do. 

1 ■ ' 

jl 

Do. 

1 2,000 


16 

(Gal) , . . 

SaDdctlpnr 

Do. 

■1 

Do. 

2,000 


17 

Eamjl • 

Vikrampxir 

Lunar, 9tb of Chakra 

'i 

! De*. 

800 


IB 

Gal 

1 Haraiigaop 

Solar, 1st of Phalgun 

1 

Do. 

700 


19 

Do. . . . : 

! Amlii . 

Do. 

t 

Do. 

300 

. 

m 

Do. . . . 1 

^ Ganoix 

1 

Do. 

M 

Do. 

700 


21 

BoH . 

f Ihura 

Solar, 10th of Cli^liia 

'i 

Do. 

500 


22 

Do. . 

^ Ajnas 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

600 


23 

Do. . . . 

Baba Kheda . 

Do. 

'I 

Do, 

600 


i 


Nimar zila. 




! 


1 

Mayiiradhwaja . , 

Mardaoa 

Lunar, Yakhakh 

1 

Religious 


Large num- 
ber. 

2 

! 

1 

vSajuror Bhagm* 

Solar, 9th-of Chaitra 

f ' , ■ 

1 

t 

Do. 

•i 

! Dn. 


1 
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iNDOEE State, 

TABLE XK.Ym-coniinv£d. 

Faibs. 


1 

1 

$4 1 

N.'wne of fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when held* 

o 

S 

43 

C 

O 

a 

S3 

1 

N atnre of I 
fair. i 

Average nuinbor 
attending. 

Remarks. l 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 1 



Nimar zila — conM, 




1 

3 

Shri Takshaka (ser- 
pant god) 

Dasnawai 

Tjoiiar. 15th of Fm*- 
sMkh 

1 

Religions 

3,000 


4 

Bbaira-v 

Balakwiida 

Do. . 

1 

Bo. 

7,000 


5 

■ ■ 

Bijagarh 

MahilshivTiitri day . 

1 

Do. 



6 


Bijasani . 

9th lunar of AsJtwin 

1 

Do. 

500 


7 

- 

Limbol . 

Lunar, 5th of Mdrga- 
aMrsJia. 

1 

- 

1' 

500 


8 

Bhairav 

Choii , 

Lunar, 14th of Vai- 
shakh. 

1 

1 Do. 

• 

A, 000 

1 

9 

10 

"/ ■ . ■ ' ■ '"v ■ ■ 

Gavalanghala . 

Khurampura . 

Lunar, 9th of OJiaitra 

Lunar, 15fch of Ask- 
win. 

1 

1 

Bo, 

1 ■ Do, 

12,000 

1 400 

For Khan- 
desk and 

1 Nimar. 

11 

i 

I':',. 

Nagalwiuli 

Lmmr, lOdi of Vni- 
ishakiu 

1 

1 

j Bo. 

1 

: 300 


12 

j ICahi Maliariij 

Piplia 

Lunar, 15th Ashwm 

1 

Do. 

» . 

\ 

1 

U 

j Benwka Devi . 

Sasabarda 

Lunar, 15th Chmtm 

1 

Do. 

* • 


14 

A^apun Devi (Gal; * 

Mnlthan . 

Solar, 30th of Vai~ 
skahK 

2 

Do. 

3,000 


15 

j Bhawasingki Baba . 

Dawana . 

Ashwin, hinar, 15th 

1 

Do. 

500 

1 ( 

16 

BHlat . 

1 

Jainlia . 

VaisMkk 

1 

Do. 

500 

4 

17 

i 

1 Bhairav. 

Barnad . 

Magh . 

1 

Do. 

500 

i 

18 

BijasamDevi 

Balkhadia Bad a 

Lunar, 9th of Ckaitra 

1 

Do. 

500 


19 

t 

Singaji Saint . 

.Khajxin . 

Ashwm^X^ih. lunat 

1 

Do. 

900 

' 

-50 Shri Bankeshwar 
Mahadev * 

Bo, , 

Lunar* 15ih Magh , 

1 

Do, 

500 











NtimLer. 
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Indoee STAtrE. 


TABLE XXVin— coniWMfif?. 

iXiES. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when held. 

Duration of time. 

Nature of 
fair. 

Average number 
attending. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Nimar zila— eez/rff/. 




Siiii 

Bhrdwan . 

■ 

} 

Religious 

1,000 

Eatii 

Chaiira lunar, 5th, 9th 

5 

Do. 

1,000 

Xajia^^ia . 

Vaishdhh 

1 

' 

Do. 

200 

Sarigui . 

Mdfjh, solar, 15th . 

1 

Do. 

1,500 

Bhatiidpiira 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

500 

ampura-Bhanpura zila, 



i 

Bampura 

Lunar, l5thofKd/*^i7(? 

1 

Religious , 

[1,000 


JIamo t)f fair. 


Bemarks* 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
n 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Tajcliii Walli Saint 
Sukha Baba Saint 
Bhilat . 

Do. 

Do. . 

Shankliodhar 

Kedareshwar . 
Mendakeshwac 


Jogini Mata 


Sbivratrx 

Takskakeshwar 

Mataji . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Maiiagarb 

Kiikdeskwaf 
Antri 
Padda • 

Kan jar da 
Narayangark 
Bkanpura 
Naoli 

DudkKbedx 


Lnnar, 15th of Vai- 
$Mkh. 

Boiar, 30th of PMl- 
gmi. 

Solar, 30th of Ash- 
ddh^ 

Solar, 30th of Shm- 
wan, 

Mahashivratri day . 

Lnnar, 15th of 

Solar, 30 th of Ash- 
ddh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Solar, 30th Mdgh . 

Vaishdhh^ Lunar 

15th 

Lunar, 9th . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


500 years 
old. 


1,000 

4.000 

1.000 

4,000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

5<i: 


Large. 

65 years 
ofd. 

Do. 


Do. 
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Indoee State. 

' TABLE 


Eaies. 


i 

1 

Name of fair. 

Place where held. 

Time when held. 

lluration of tune. 

'.fe 

'cS 

«4-l 

o 

p 

B 

g 

u 

0 

1 w. 

rt .2 

< 

Bemaeks. 

1 

, :2 ' ' 

.'.S 

4 

i 

6 

7 

8 



- 

Rampuri-Bhan 

pura zila — concld. 





14 

Sakahi Bheruka 

Oarot 

Solar, 10th Okmtra , 

2 ' 

Rli gious 

soo 


15 

Bamji . 

Sunel 

Lunar, 9th of Chaitra 

1 

Do. 

500 

110 years 

16 

Muharrani 

Baladii . 

11 days of Muharrum 

1 

Do. 

500 

old. 

70 

11 

7jirn eshwar Mahadev 

7irn]a 

Solar, 80 th of 

1 

Do. 

500 


18 


Zirapirr , 

Lunar, 15th of fat- 

1 

Do. 

500 

50 




shdyi- . 





19 

Nim Nath 

Badia 

Solar, 30th of Phcil- 

1 

i Do. 

500 

150 




gun. 


1 



20 


Kothada 

Mahashivxatri 

1 

1 Do. 

500 

500 

21 

Mahadev 

Bolia 

Mdg\ Solar, 14th . 

1 

Do. 

500 

100 




Phalgim ,, 1st 





22 

Kaleshwar 

Satkheda 

A$Jtwint Lunar 9th . 

1 

Do. 

. 500. 

100 
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Indobb State. 

TABLE XXIX. 


Post asd TELiseKAPHs. 


Place. 

■ 

Pargana. 

CLASS. 

Bemarks. 

Telegraph and Post 
combined. 

Post. 


Imperial. 

i 

s 

CQ 

' cc 

1 

lb 

Ai 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ '5 

6 

7 


Imperial Post Offices. 







Indore 


Indore 



1 


1 


Barwaha . 


Barwaha 



1 




Chikhaida 


Ohikhalda 



1 




Mandleskwar 


!Maheshwar 



1 




Mehidpnr . 


Mehidpur 



1 




Mho\v 


Mhow 



1 




Sanawad . 


Sanawad 



1 




Singhana . 


Chikhalda 



1 




Siindarsi . 


Sundarsi 



1 




Sunel 


Suael 



1 




Petiawad . 


Petiawad 



1 




Talen 


Talen 



1 






State Post Offices. 







Ajuas 


Eaior 




1 


I 

Antri 


Manama . 




1 



BalakwMa 


Kasrawad 




1 



BaiwMa . 


Barwaha . 




1 



Barkhodi . 


Ditto 




1 



Barna 


Khargon . 




i 



Barwaha , 


Barwaha . 




1 



Betma 


Betma . 




1 



Bhambori . 


Bhanpnra 




1 



Bhikangaon 


Bhikangaon 




1 



Bolia 


Garot 




1 



Brahmangaon . 


Brahmangaon . 




1 



Chandwasa 


Chandwasa 




1 



Behri 


Chikhalda 




1 



Depalpnr . 


Depalpur 




1 



Bhargaon . 


Maheshwar 




1 



Garot 


Garot 




1 



Gautampura 


Depalpnr 




1 



Gcgaon 


Ediargon • * 




1 



Harang<aon 


Nemawar 




1 



Harsola ' , 


Mhow . * 




1 



H Jaipur . 


Mhow * , • 




1 



Hatod 


Indore . - 




1 




m 


'l!iri30BE';gTMB.: 


TABLB XXlX-^Qminued, 




Indore 
Mehidpiir 
Jharda . 

■ 2«irapur . 

I Tarana . 

; Manasa . 
R-ajor 

i Maliesliwar 
; Kasrawad 
i Manasa , 

} Katapliod 
i Petlawad 
Sunel 
I Eampura 
! Sanawad 
i a^^^emawar 
I Bhanpnra 
• Katapliod 
' Sanwer . 
j Sendwa 
; Garot 
j Chikhalda 
I SundarsI 
} Sunel 
I Chikhalda 
I Tarana 
i Talen 
j Khargoa 
I Sendhwa 
{ Katapliod 
i Cbaadwasa 
I Nomawar 
1 Khargoa” 

I Khiidel . 

\ BMkangaon 
Sunel 

I Manasa • 

. Lawani , 
j Zirapur 
.Garot 
Khargoa . 


adore 

Fagoti 

Fharda 

Sirapur 

iSlayatha . 

iCanjarda . 

iCannod . 

iCarni 

5Casra\vad 

?adda 

?anigaon » 

Petlawad . 

Elaipnr 

Elampura . 

Sanawad . 

Sandalpur 

Sandhara . 

5atwas 

Sanwer 

Sendwa . 

Sharagarh . 

^ingam 

Sundarsi . 

Sunel 

Susari 

Tarana 

Talen 

Un 

W'aria 

Kataphod 

Khadaoda 

Khategaon 

Khargon . 

Khudei . 

Kkudgaon 

Kothadi . 

Kukdeshwar 

Lawani 

Machalpur 

Mahagarh . 

Muhammadpur 


Telegraph separate. 


TABLE XXiX—condwIed, 

Post anb Telegraph. 


Indoee State. 


Piace. 

Pargaaa. 

Telegraidi and Pos t 
combined. 

CLASS. 

Post. j 

Telegraph separate. 

Eemaeks* 

Imperial. 

„ 

d 

m , 

1 


3 

'"■1 

5 

6 ‘ 

7 

Malieshwar 

Maliesliwar 



i 



Makron .... 

Makron .... 



1 



Manasa .... 

I^Ianasa .... 



i 



Mandleshwar 

M.adleshwar . - . 



I 



Mardana .... 

Ka>rawad 



1 



Meiiidpiu’ .... 

]\Ichidpur 



1 



Melkheda .... 

Ditto . 



1 



Mhow .... 

Slhow .... 



1 



Haiidwai , . . , 

Kandwai . , . 



1 



Niirayangarh 

KarJiyangarh . 



1 



Nemawar .... 

Kemawar 



i 


, 


TABLE XXX. 

Famihe. 

m lifted during ilie famines of 






Bemaeks. 

1 

. ,, - - - 

2' ' 

^ . 

4 

5 

Belief works (inelnding departments, kitchens 
and hospitals). 

Village Belief (gratuitous and home labour) 
Poor-houses , . . . . , i 

Civil establishments, contingencies, etc. 
Buspension of land revenue 

Bemission of land revenue . . i 

Advances 

Miscellaneous ...... 


^ 6,68,087 

1,68,982 

1 2,00,362 

j- 29,39,683 

6,06,766 

87,960 

1 ' ■' 

I'- 


Amount given by the Indian Famine Chari' 
table Ihind. 

i ' - 

2,07,880 

1 


Total 


18,29,016 
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table 


Statement oe Nobles 
{This table lim hmi made as full as 


Serial 

Zila. 

■ 'Village. , 

■ 

When 

■ 

For what 1 

Tenure, 

By w’hom 

Original 

No. 


gi'anted. 

reason, etc., ; 

hereditary or 

granted. 

grantee. 




granted. ‘ 

otherwise. 




_2 


4 


6 

7 

8 







Belaiions of Ruling 

1 

Indore . 

Barlai . 

1886 

Bowery* . 

■ 

Hereditary . 

H. H. Maha- 

Shri m a t if 





raja Shivaji 

S i t a b a i 







Rao. 

Sahiba Bhag- 








wat. 

2 


Baroda Sindh 

1881 

On account 

Ditto 

H. H. Milha- 

Sir Kashi Rao 


% 

and 


of services 


raja Tukoji 

Dad a Holkar 



♦Fatal pan i 
Bhagora. 


to tho State. 


Rao 11. 



■ tt 

Siwani with 

1865 

On account 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



13 hamlets^ 


of support 
of family* 





t9 

Badia 

1881 

Good services 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 

' ■ »»■' ' 

Basi Fiinpri 

1882 

Bowery . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chandra bha- 



and Ham- 


! 


gabai Gaode, 



let, 

: ,1884 . 

Bo. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

■ 4 

ft 

Bhondwas. , 

1817 ! 

For support 

Ditto 

H.H.Malhar 

Vithal Rao 





of family. 


Rao Holkar. 

Waghmare. 

5 

ft 

ChikhH . : 

1870 

Bowery . 

Ditto 

H. H. Maha- 

Krishna Rao 



1' 

1882 ; 


raja Tukoji 
Bao II. 

Bargal. 


6 

ft 1 

Bakachia . 

1886 

Bo. 

Ditto 

H. H.Mahi^ 

S b. r i in a t i 







raja .Shivaji 

Bhi m a b a T 







Bao Holkar. 

Ghangan. 

7 

{ 

Nau Guradia 

1856 

Support of 

Ditto 

H. H.MaM- 

Sir Kashi 



and Ainha 


family. 


raja Tukon 

Bao, DMa 



Chandan. 



Bao 11. 

Holkar. 

8 


Joshx gura- 

1870 

Support of 

Ditto 

H.H. Bha- 

A p p a i 1 



dia. 

'V" 

family. 


girthi Bai 
Holkar. 

Holkar. 


Figures ic coi 13 re|^e»i^t iMie amount of SardeshmuJchl levied from the 
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JjSTDOBE State. ” 


XXXI. 

aistb Jagibdaes. 

posMe hut not aholufely Comtek.) 



1 



i 

Brief history of the 


1 




holder giving date of 
his birth and succes- 


' ! 




sion, his caste or clan, 

Present 


Population 

Total income at 

Tanka, tribute. 

appointinent if any 

holder. - 

1 

Area. 

according to 

which assessed. 

if any, paid to 

held in the State, 


the census 


the State. 

literary quaMcations, 

! 

1 

of 1901. 



lands, or cash allow* 
ance, names of sons 
with dates of their 
birth. 

9 

10 : 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Family, 

1 

Bier. bis. ! 

w j 


JRs. a. p. 

a, p 


Shrimat! 

0,714 SI' 

770 

10,368 3 6 



Sitabai . 
Sahiba 



83 12 0 

o/coi Pe-Ma-n 



BhagT;^'at. 
Malbar Rao 
Holkar. 

b022 7 

90 

713 0 


SardefiJmvkht 

*47 3 6 , 

37 

76 0 0 

7 8 3 



2,662 U| 

743 

8,089 6 C. 

405 13 2 


Ditto ” j 

U,S36 0 

220 

3,997 4 6 

, , 


Ditto 

1,019 0 


450 0 0 

.. ; 


Eknath 

3,3« 6| 

229 

605 0 O', 

51 6 3 


Bhaii Gaode. 


15 0 oj 

on account of 


Ditto 

268 U 


PfuJilcGsi and 
Sardeshmukhi, 



Anand Rao 
Waghmare 

1,3S9 6J 

257 

1,588 12 0 

194 6 6 


Krishna Rao 

2,926 0 

70 


109 1 3 


BargaJ. 



-■ 




Shrimati 

5,169 I3| 

1,049 

9,425 10 0 



Bhimabai 

Changan. 






Malhar Rao 

3,969 1 

'284 

4,996 5 3 

62 14 6 


Hokar. 

■ ■ 





Bhau Saheb 

3,969 i 

531 

4,996 6 0 

62 14 3 


Holkar. 
Krishna Rat 

) 2,352 7| 

^ 416 

916 0 6 



Holkar. 







J agnddr @ 7% on the revemio and not tanhd or tribute. ^ 


IjtSbBX SXA9B. 
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TABLE 

Statismekt or Nobles 


Serial 

No. 

2Iila, j 

■ j 

Village. 

When 

granted. 

For what 
reason, ct:*., 
granted. 

i 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . : 

Tenure, 
hereditary or 
otherwise. 

By whom 
' granted. : " 

Original 

grantee. 

I 


3 

4 ■ 



' '''7. ";'■■;■■ 

8 



■ 


. 

: 


Mdations of Ituliny 

9 

;; 

Indore 

Kampail 

1882 

Support of 
lawily. 

' 

■■■ 

Hereditary .. 

■' ■■ 

H. H. Maha. 
araja Tiikoji 
Bao Holhar 

II. 

Yadav Rao 
Holkar. 

:W^'- 


Khajraua . 

1886 

- j 

Dowery . 

' ■ 1 

Ditto 

r 

, 

H. H. Maha- 
raja Shivaji 
Rao Holkar. 

Sawitri Bai 

'Ml'] 

.. . ■ *1 

Sindora 

;'J864' 

■ ' 1 

' ■ 

Support of 
■ family. 1 

■ -'■■■■! 

Ditto 

' 'V- ■■■' ' ■ .. ■: ' ■' "1 

H. H. Maha. 
raja TukojI 
Rao Holkar 
II. 

;'V": 

Ranch Bhaiya 
Holkar. 

12 

Mehidpnr 

Lala Khedi 



*•* ■ ' 


Hanmant 

Appaji 

Phanse. 

13 

»> 

Snkdl * 

1875 

Support of 
family. 

.. 

E.H. Malhar 
Rao Hol- 
kar. 

Haibat Rao 
W%h. 

I 

! 








i 



Ihboee Sojatb. 


— contmm 

Am jAalBBABS- 


I jBrief history of the 

I I holder giving date of 

j his birth and sncces- 
. , sion, his caste or clan, 

lopnjation Total meome at Tiinka, tribute, appointment if anv 
ocording to which assessed, if any, paid to held in the State, 

the census the State. li t e r a r y qualifica- 

' tions, lands or cash 

allowance, names of 
sons with dates of 
their birth. 


Itesent 

holder. 


family — ccncld. 


Yadav Eao 
Holkar. 


Savitrl Bai 
Bans u re. 


Lakshman 
1 Rao 
Madhavrao, 
Bapujx and 
UdajI 
Holkars. 


Baluji 

Phanse, 


Haibat Rao 
Wagh, 
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. table 


Statemext of NoBias 


Serial 

No. 

Zila. 

i 

Village. 

Wlien ■ ! 
granted. | 

1 

■i 

For what j 
reason, ete,, | 
granted . : 

1 

i 

I 

Tenure, . 
hereditary or 
otherwise.. . 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' s ^ 

6 

7 

8 








Offl 

1 

Indore , 

Anjanda . i 

1852 

For manag- j 

Hereditary . 

H.H.Maha- ' 

.Ram, ':Rao 





ing the 


raja TukojI ' 

Narayan,". ■■ , ;j'. 



1 


affairs of 


Kao Holkar i 

Palshikar : 





State 


ML 

Diwan. 





during His 



.'v.'"'. ''4: 
■ . ' .'1 





Highness’ 





L'' 



absence in 








N 0 rthern 








India, and 








beings 








hereditary | 








serTants. 




2 


Oirota 

1852 

For loyal . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rai Bahadur 



Phiilan 

1852 

services to ! 



: ■■ Dm.\'e.;.'d V 





State. 



wSingb. 



1 Jetptira 

1192 

Support of 

1 ■ Ditto I 

•H. H, .Mah'S- 

Rai " Lmg-. 

'/■; '1 



{Pa?li.) 

family. 

r ^ 1 

■■-raja.'Tuk.o-'. 

a]>pa. 







jiE^lo I. 

1 



L a s u rdia ! 

1895 

M a naging 

1 ' '■ ' Ditto 


Sundra Bai 



Anant. 


p r i V ate 


....j'aja'Khiva-.- 

Bal Krishna 





afliairs of 


! ji Eao 

and Atm a 





His High- 

1 

i Holkar. 

Ram. 





ness. 



• 

§0M 


Matliola . 

1852 

For loyal 

Ditto 

' H, H, Malia- 

B ha wani 





services. 


jaja Tuko- 

S i/a g h 







ji Ro,o II 

Dube. 







Holkar. 


6 


Naiilana . 

1869 

For render- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rai Singh. 





ing good 








service. 




7 

>» 

Pawarda Dai 

1852 

Support of 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ramchandra 



and MacH- 


family. 



Marta nd. 



hnkhfcdi. 






8 


P award i a 

1863 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bakshi Khu- 



Hay a. 





man Singh. 

9 

» 

Piwdai 

1886 

Support of 

Ditto 

H. H. Maha- 

Krishna Rao 





family. 

i 

raja Shiva- 

Vas u d e V 







ji Rao Hol- 

Mulye. 

; ,...^ ....'. 

' 





kar. 
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Inboee Stam. 



XXXl — 

anb Jagibbaes— ' 


Brief history of the 
holder giving date of 
his birth and sue- 
cession., his caste or 
Tanka, tribute, clan, appointment if 
if any, paid to any held in the StatCj 
the State. literary qualifica- 
tions, lands or cash 
allowance, n8.mes of 
sons with dates of 
their birth. 


Population 

according Total income at 
to the which assessed, 
census of 
1901. 


Present hoi 

, der. 


Krishna Kao 
Bam Eao 
Paishikar. 


Rai BahMur 
a n a k 
C h and, 
C J.E., and 
Kesho Das, 
Ba i w a n t 
Appa. 


Balkris h n a 
and Atma 
Ram, 


Durga PrasM 
Dube. 


Prithi Singh 


Sakh ar a m 
Martand. 


Bakshi Khu- 
man Singh, 

as.L 

Krishna Rao 
Vasu dev 





TABLE 

SlAMMEJitT OF No BEES 


St'rial 



When 

1 

i 

For what | 

Tenure, 


! 

i 

1 

No. 

2ila. 

Tillage. 

gi’an ted. ■ 

reii5!v)n, etc., ’ 

hereditai*}^ 

By wluun 

Original * 

granted. j 

or other* 

granted. 

grantee. < 




: 

1 

i 

. wise. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■■■ i 

5 ■ 

I 

6 

7 

8 





j 



Officials--^ 

10 

Indore . 

Raj d h a r a 

1878 

Heredit a r v | 

Hereditary 

H. H. Maha- 

Baiwant Rao^ 

and Khaj- 
rani 


seryiee. I 

I 


raja Tukojl 
Rao Holkar 

Malhar. 






1 


IX 


11 


Rao 

1843 

For services j 

Ditto 

H. H. Khan- 

Vithal Ma- 



to the State • 


de Rao 

hadeoKibfc, 


, 



and Govern- 


Holkar. 

G a n e s h 



Banadia’*' . 


iiient. 

Ditto 


Vithal. 

12 

■9 i 

Saniioda . 


■i 

. 


■: .... 


13 


1 ■ 

SItapat 

. . 1885 

1 

i . , ■ i 

As pension . j 

i ■ 1 

Ditto 

H. H. Maha- 

Nawab Dal- 





raja TukojI 
Bao IT. 

i set Khan. 

^ : 

Shani Raoi 


j • . j 

14 


Soismda . 

1886 

Support of j 


H.H.Mdm- 

1 

1 ■ 


family. j 


raja Shivaji 
RaoHolkar. 

Hiirayan. j 


15 

1 Nimjir . 

AntiaT 

1884 

For hel|.'ing ■ 

Ditto 

H. H. Maha- 

Anand Wi* 



in settling i 


raja Tukoji 

m,in Garufi 



' ■ 


Khar d e s h 1 
Boundary. 


Rao 11, 

Kanirani. 

16 


* Metwara . 

1873 

' For nmrsing 

Ditto 

Ditto 





the Ma h a- 
raja Shivaji 
Bao^ 




17 

1 n 

Menod 

1865 

For nursing 
Yaswant Rao 

Ditto 

Ditto 

T « k ar a m 
and Genaji. 





Bala Sahib. 



Mana, son of 

18 


Silkua 

1865 

For efi^eoting 

Ditto 

Ditto 





cure. 



Nathu. 

19 

99 

Basnia 

1878 

For good ser- 
vices. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Giilab Ohand 
Kothari, | 

20 

Nemawar 

Bapcha 

1806 

Sacrifice of 

Ditto 

H. H. Idaba« 

Vithal Ram- 


life of Ram 


raja Daulat 

chandra. 





Chandrapant 
in the' 

str n g g 1 ^ 
with Dhabla 
Falasiw ale 


Rao Sindhia 



i 









Tj^doee State, 


Brief history of the 
holder giving date of 
his birth and succes- 
sion, his caste . or clan, 
appoinment if any 
held in the State, 
literary qnalifications, 
lands or cash allow- 
ance, names of sons 
with dates of their 
birth » 


Total income at Tanka, tribute, 
which assessed. if any, })aid tc 
the State, 


Population 
according to 
the census 
of mi. 


contd, 

jSadash i v a 
I Ram Rao. 


599 11 0 

On account of 
Sardeshmuhln. 

209 0 . 0 

On account of 
Ddml. 

*“630 9 6 


Madhav Rao 
Kibe. 

Vir.iiyak Kibej 


Govind Rao 
V i n a y ak, 
J)lwm of 
Khasgi. 
Indoli Begum 




jPunamehand 


Gulab Chand 
and Mui 
Chand. 
Shankar 
Ramehandra. 
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, ; TABLE 
STATESrENT of' HoBLES 



By wlioia 
granted. , 


For wliat 
reasoB, etf% 
granted. 


A^'lien 

granted, 


Original 

grantee. 


Officials 


Hereditary 


1 I Baiupiira ! Allied 


H. H. MaBii. 
rajii TiikojI 
R-ao Hoikar 
II. 

Ditto 


La ell h III a r 
BSngh Charr 
drawat. 


Bhagal Biij. 
rak. 


T h a k u r 
Bliaw an! 
Singh. * 


Mehidpur 


Kach a 1 i a 
Chand. 


4 I Rampnra 


Pi m p 1 i a 
Hadi and 
47 other 
villages. 


' 5 I Bhrinpnra 


Sagora and 
Pint 0 a 1 
Ivheda. 


Suwat B 
Ivolhail, 


0 I Eriinpiira 


H. H. Maiuo 
nlja Tukogi 
Rao Holkur 




Indobe State, 



and Jagibbai^ 


Brief history of the 
holder giving date of 
his birth and succes- 
sion, his caste or 
clan, appointment if 
any held in the State, 
literary qualifications, 
lands or cash allow- 
an6e, names of sons 


1?N>pulation i 
I .according j 
,to the census' 
; , of 1901., 


Tilnka, tribute, 
if any, paid to 
the State. 


Total income at 
which assessed. 


Present 

holder. 


with dales of their 
birth. 


;Thakur Shak 
! tidan Singh 


O.ji} 


jThakur Pein 
i Singh. 


25,000 0 0 


DiwanKishor 
Singh Chau- 
drawat. 


4,069 17 


Shiva Chaod 
Kotharl. 


Thakur Bcri' 
sal. 
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TABLE 

STATi.MEST, OF KoElES 


Serial 

No. 

Ziia, 

, , ■' ' i 

1 

J. 

Viliago. j 

1' 

When I 
granted. | 

1 

1 

I 

For wbat- 
reason. - 

'■ grjiiited. 

i 

i 

I'eiiuro, 
hci’cditary 
or Gtlier- ’ 
wise. J 

. '..1 

' 

By whom i 
granted. ; 

i 

. 1 

i 

1 

1 

Oilgiiial 

grantee. 

i 

2 

■i 

3 , 1 

! 

5 

6 i 

7 ; 

■ ■ i 

■ 8 



j 

■ 



Zamtnddrs, 

Mandlols and 

1 

Mehidpur 

Beni n d 1 

lieeHijri- 

On condition 1 

Every year. 

A I a m g i r ■ 

Padam Singh 



E s s a' 11 1 

1231 

of services. ? 

L e., Sal 

Bads h a h 

and Karan 



Kliedi. j 

Fasli. 

s 

dar SdL 

.•u.iJ H.H. : 

Singh. 





■' '• i 


MalhurRao 






i 


Holkar. j 


2 

,, 

Bisan Khcdi 

1166 liijri 

Ditto I 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

Jodlia D^ 




1231 

1 







Fasli. 

! 


' ' i 


3 


Clihaju Khedi 

Sa m V a t 

Ditt.o 1 

Hereditary 

H. H. Malta. ; 

U d Q b h a n 




1878. 

1 


raja Malhar 

Chandhari. 







Rao Holkar.i 


4 

. ff 

Upri . 

1042 Hijri 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

, M ti h a m - 

J a s w a n t 







' m a d a n 

Singh. 





i ■ ■ \ 


Emperors. 


5 

1 

Saniidieda . i 

1130 Hijn 

Ditt,> i 

' Ditto '! 

N a w ii b 

Godfisji 





1 


N'i.zlm-nl 






1 


inulk. 



■«> 

99 

Ri'.pa Kbcdi 

1130 Hijri 

Ditto j 

Ditto 

jPa t e ,j a n g. 

Ditto 


99 3 

Niptlnia 

1130 Hijri 

1 Ditto j 

Ditto 

1 Snbah of. 

, Ditto 







MtighalEm- 








peror. 


6 

Nimar . 

Agarw a d a 

1865 

Ditto 

Details not 

Government 

Rana Aniip 



aud Zirnia. 



explained.." 

of India, 

1 Singh, 

WM!: 

99 

Aiiiba and 

1883 

On conditions 

Heredit a r 

^ H. H. Maha- 

1 Bhoni Das, 



Khiirma. 


of rcnrlcring 


raja Tnkojl 

B h a g w a n 

W' 




mminddri ser- 


Rao Holkar 

Singh and 





vice. 


11. 

Kesar Singh. 

8 

1 

Batolia and i 

I 1872 

As per pievi- 

Not explain- 

■ Government 

Rana Ivirat 



other 


ous fahivdU 

ed. 

of India. 

Singh. 



villages. 






9 

99 

Dafsoda 

1879 

On condition 

Hereditary 

H.H.Maha- 

■ Dhira Singh 





of rendering 


raja Titkojl 

and Sher 





zaminidtz 


Rao Holkar 

Singh. 

# _ 




service. 




10 


Lakhangaoii 

1865 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Government 

Gopal Eao 







of India- 

Sladhav. 




I jNDOEE State. 


Brief history of the 
I holder giving date of 

his birth and siicces- 
' sion, his caste or clan, 

Total income jTfink/i, tribute, appointment if any 

at which , if any, paid to held in the State, 

assessed. | the State. literary qiialifica- 

j tions, lands or cash 

i allowance, names of 

! sons witii dates of 

I their birth. 


Popiilatio!i ! 
' according to . 
t he eeuftius of 
I lllOi, 


Kdnungoes. Bi; 


Mohan Singh 


Tvhuman 
I Singh. 


Rao Shivdtin 1 ,S32 9 

Singh. 


Sahib Kesar 1,882 17|- 

Singh, So- 5,005 U 

I'hag Singh. 


Rana Kishor 1,027 13 

Singh. 1,649 18 


Thakur Chha- 
tra Singh - 


;Rana Nahar 
I Singh. 


|Amar Singh 3,695 0 

I and Zalim , 

Singh. 


Gopal Rao 
Marlliav. 


TABLE 
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Serial 

i.m. 

Zila. 

i 

i 

1 

' ■ 1 

Village. . 1 

1 

1 

•• 1 

When 

granted. 

For what 
reason, etc., 
granted. 

1 

Tennre, 
hereditary 
"■ or otht?r- 
wise. 

By whom 
graiitedl 

Original 

grantee. 


2 

3 


5 j 

6 

7 

8 

' ■ i 

i 

i 


-■ V ■ ■■ i 


Zmiiindars, 

Jlandlois and 

a 

,! 

N iinai' j 

'M'ho'w K.iin- 1 

1155 Hij- 

For populating 

Hereditary 

Bfilail BajI 

Ramehandra i 



dia. 1 

ri. 

and setti* 


Eao P.'sli- 1 

Ballal ' 1 





ing Nimar 


wfl. 






District and 








Sir Maiidloi- 



: 1 

■ i 




ship. 






Gogaon 

1163 Hij- 

.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Bing ii r 

1233 Fa^h 

For settling 

Ditto 

H. H. Maha- 

Ditto 



Chauri and 


and Sir 

' 

raja Malhilr 




Naudri. 


Mandloiship. 

. 

Rao Holkar. 






For rendering 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



1 


z a 111 i ndari 

i 




1 



services. 

1 




»# ■ 

Islainpxir and 

1155 Arbi 

Ditto 

! .Ditto 

■ Not explain- 

Ditt<i 



3 other vil- 




i ed. . 

1' 



lages. 






12 

5? 

Nirjar and 

1882 . 

Ditto 

! Xot explain- 

1 H. H. Maha- 

Aniip Singh, 



Chichgiin. 



j ed. 

i rajaTnkoji 

I Iv a 1 y a n 






j 

; Rao Holkar 

Singh and! 







J II. 

' Kania Lai. i 

13 

, , 

Pempiir . 

1271 FasU, 

Ditto 

i Hereditary 

; H. H. Mhal- 

[ ■ '..''.i. 

Mohan Singh,! 







i subai Hol- 

' Hate Singh, 






\ 

i kar. 

i P a h a d 








. Singh. 

14 

it 

Rampura . 

1857 

For rendering 

1 Ditto 

iH.H.Maharaja Ram Chan- 





zaminddft 

1' 

1 'Fiikoji Kao i dra Tapidas, 





'*^serviee. ‘ 


Hoiknr IX. 

' 

15 

>> 

' Sah. 

1 176 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Visaji Rang- 

Madho Singh 







nath Kama 








\i'.;dar of 








Her Xligh* 








ness Abalv^ 

i 







ba i Hoikai 
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Sathheda . 

.1883 

Ditto 

Not explain- 

H. H. Malta- 

Unknown . 






ed. 

raja Tnkoji 








Ran Holkar 


s 
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IiTDOBE State, 


iBrief history of the 
I holder giving date of 
; his birth and sncces- 
1 sion, his caste or clan, 

; appointment if any 
I held in the State, 
j literary qualifications, 
lands or cash allow- 
ance, names of sons 
with dates of their 
birth. 


Population 
according to 
the census 
of 1901, 


Total income at 
which assessed. 


'Contd. 


.Balwant Go* 
I viiid Bhns* 
kutte. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Danlat Singh, 
Non Singh. 
Mohan Bing 
and Suraj- 
mah 

Aman Singh, 
Da n I a t 
Singh. 

Narayan On- 
kar. 


K a 1 11 m i r 
Singh, SMam 
Singh, Hato 
Singh,Vitho- 
ba and Chhi- 
tar Mah 
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Statement of .Nobles 






Tenure, 
liereditar_v 
or other- 


For what 
reason, ete. 
eraiited. 


Original 

grantee. 


Earn Chandra 
BalIal,Sube- 
dar Sarkar 
Bijagarh. 


Bisan Smgb 
Mandloi. 


Annually, Le. 
Sal dar SaL 


For rendering 
zammddrl 
service. 


Songaon 


17 ■ Nimar 


Ditto 

Megha sham 
Piindnr n n g 
being killed 
while on za- 
mindari du- 
ties. 

For rendering 
zammddri 
service. 


,| Dabla 
1 8 I Nemiuvar : Ajkas 


plam Chand- 
ra Vyaiika-j] 
i ■ Mandloi. ■ 


Ram Chand- 
ra Pandn- 
rang, Sii 
Mandloi. 


Hereditary 


Thakur Dhi- 
rat Singh. 


Muhammad 
Shah, Em- 
peror. 


Thakur Sul- 
tan Smgb, 
B h I k a ml 
Singh. 


H.H.MaharaJa 
Tukoji Rno 
Holkar IL 
H.H.MaharaJa 
Baiilat Rao 
Sindh ia. 

Ditto I 
H.H.Maharajaj 
Tukoji Rao 
Hoikar II, 
H.H.lMabaraja 
Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Godua 


V y a n k a ji 
Ramchan • 
dra and Vi- 
thal SubajT 
Thakur Su- 
raj Mai. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Guradia Lin- 
gapaei and 
3 other vil- 
lages . 

Kakaddi and ; 

2 villages, j 

Pimpal Kota! 
and 3 other : 
villages. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Nar ay a n 
Pdndiirang 
Wagle. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Captain 
Johnstone. 
H.H.Mahacaja 
J ankoji Rao 
Sindhia. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Kavlasa 
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Is^DOBE State. 



a5D Jagibpabs — emaimed, 


Brief history of the 
holder giving date of 
his birth and succes- 
sion, his caste or clan, 
Tanka, tribute, appointment if any 
if any, paid to held in the State, 
the State. literary qualifications, 
lands or cash allow- 
ance, names of sons 
with dates of their 
birth. 


Population 

according to Total income at 
the census which assessed, 
of lOOL 


Present 

holder. 


Einungoes — contd. 

Big. bis. 

rRaghunatb 1,222 9| 

Singh. 


MMhav Rao, 
Anand Rao, 
K-rishnaEao. 


Umrao Singh 4,162 12i 


Mathubai 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Thakur Sar- 
dar Singh. 

Mangesh Rao 
Pandurang, 
Balwant Rao 
Pandurang, 
Y a s w a n t 
Nar^- 
yan,Madhav 
Rao K r i- 
shna. 

Raja Umrao 
Singh. 


M2 


table 

Statement oe Xobees 



Teaiire, 
hereditary 
or other- 
wise. 


I Whca 
j granted. 


Serial Zila. 
•iKo. 


Zitimvnddrs^ JIandlois and 


H. H. Maha- 
raja Tnkojl 
Rao Hoikar 
II. 


24 Nemawar 
j — condtl 


Ditto Unknomi 


iS78 For PdWii Not ex plain* 
j expenses ; ed in the 
■ j ■ 1 orders.' 


26 ' Indore 


Eagho Gan- Raghunath 
gadhar Ka* Singh and 
inavisdar of Kesar Singh, 
H.H.Maha- zaminddrs of 
raja Malhar Bawi. 

Rao. , : 


For guarding ■ Notexplain- 
the road; ed in the 
from Simrnd j banad. 
to Bai?i Pirn- ? 
pri. I 


1 H.H.Maha- 
i raja Tnkojl 
1 Rao. 


IS55 For main- Hereditary 
taining an 
elephant. 

1878 zaminddn.\ 


King onia 
Khnrd. 


Darbar Order Unknown 
No. 2. 


iKelod Ivartai; 


j Shahadadeo 


Ditto 


Etopura ; Bilkhedi 


H.H. Ahalya Khem Singh, 
Bai Sahiba. Aman Singh 
and Chain 
Singh. 

H. H. Maha- Unknown . 
raja Tukoil 
Rao Hoikar 


Unknown 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Bhanpnra • Banda 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Dnparia 
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Ikdoks State. 



XXXI-^' ondndel 
and Jagibdabs—'^ 


1 Present 

1 boMer. 

'i 

Areji . 

Population 
according to 
the census 
’ of 1901. 

_ 1 i 

Total income at 
which assessed. 

Brief history of the 
. holder giving date of 
his birth and succes- 
sion, his caste or clan, 
Tanka, tribute, appointment if any 
if any, paid to held in the State, 
State. , literary qualifications, 

lands or cash allow- 
ance, names of sons 
with date of their 
birth. 

I 

10 

i “ 


12 


13 i 14 

t 

1 ■■ ■ 

1 Katiun goes — cone. id. 





1 


Big. 

his. 


Ms. 

Cf, p 

Ms, ■ a. p. \ 


2,130 



1,547 13 0 

, - 


5,173 

3f ; 


3,784 

0 0 



4,460 

3 ; ... 


2,064 

14 0 


'Bao Obhatra 

1,213 

O' 


1,277 

6 0 

35 0 0 . ' ’ 

. i Karfm, 

' ■■ f' , 


j 





; ' , ■ j, ■ . 

'• *1 ■ !Y a s w a n t 


i 

i. 




18 0 0 I 

. 1 Singb. 


{ , :• 


f ■ 



i Rao Cliliatra 

750 

18 

113 

1 

1,053 

2 0 

i 

Karan. 




■ 



• Eao Chhatra 

1,747 

6i 

327 

i . ; ■ ' 

j 3,765 

2 6 


K a ran and 







Mnrar Rao. 







; Eao Mxirar 

702 lo| 

30 

1 916 

0 0 


Rao. 




1 

1 : 



Masi Muham- 

2,59£ 


53 

i 

3,271 

2 9 

389 0 0 t ! 

madan and 







Ahmad 







Khan. 







Shankar 

3,295 0 


1,129 

8 0 

1 , 

Singh, Sheo- 







dan Singh. 







Pratap Singh 

1,367 12i 


li073 

6 3 


and Ram 







Ch a n d r a 







Chandhari. 










G'LOSSABY* 


ABBKEVIATIO^iiS 0SED. 
ilr. ==ikabic. 

11.= Marathi. 
P.s=Persiani ■ 

8^ 8kt, = Sanskrit. 
Cor. = Corruption. 
Lit. = Literally. 


Abkari [P. from «6= water]. — The business of distilling 
(strong) waters. Now a technical term for Excise. 

"Adalat [Ar. from ad?. = doing justice]. — A law court. 
Sair-adSat=^chiet court; criminal court; 

Mwani-addlat = civil court. 

Adan [H ,] — Garden land which is both manured and irri- 
gated and used in Malwa chiefly for poppy. 

Akhatij [H. from SM. cor. of Alcshaya4Titiya 
immortal 3rd]. — ^The 3rd of the light half of the Hindu month 
YaishSkh (April-May). It is the most important day of the 
agriculturists’ year when operations in the field recommence. 
It is also the supposed day of the creation. 

Amavasya [SkL ama = together j w =to dwell]. — ^The day 
of new moon or conjunction of sun and moon. 

Am!n [At. lit. a trustworthy person, from amdn^ 
trust].— An official in charge of a revenue unit such as a 
pargana^ (q.v.) or an official deputed for any special purpose. 

Angarkha {SkL ang = hoAy and mfeA=to protect]. — 
A long coat or tunic fastened by Hindus to the right and 
Muhammadans to the left of the chest. 


Baori [ff. from SM. TOam=a hote, and hole of 

long shape]. — A deep well of oblong forna steps leading 





.'ll" 


■QhOBBAMY.. 


do WB to tlie water and often loggie or galleries in tlie sides 
wliere traYcllers can rest. 

Begirt {P. without; 'W'^>iic].."— •Iinpress-^ ; 
nient, corvee or forced labour withoiti paj. v^^ 
states is the ordinary 'term for the work done by viiiage:;:: 
servants, especially the halm or messenger. Hence, one who 
works witlioiit pay. 

Bhent [iff. lit. =;me#iBg3.----Techn term''for'cesses'levied., 

OB.. land ;re venue, aBd; devoted.: to , paying' paiwinS' and', '.other;, 

village officials. Originally it was a gift presented by an 
inferior to superior when the latter visited Hs \dilage. 

Bhoja, Bojha [H, a load]. — Technical term for a weight 
of 24: dham or 120 seers (240 lbs.); it is used largely in the 
opium and cotton trade. 

Bigha [H, from SlcL vigrah ], — A land measure very vari- 
able in different parts of Central India. On an ‘average =f 
acre {see Blochmann Ain-i-Akhari ii, 61-62). 

Birs [fl. 6era=an enclosure]. — Technical term for a grass 
reserve. 

■C", 

Chabutra [H, from SU. ehatvar=^a platform], — Technical 
term for a customs office {see Naka). 

Charnoi [H. eJiarm = to graze]. — Village common grazing 
lands as distinct from Mr or reserves. 

Chaudhari [8kt. chakra-dharin, lit., the bearer of a discuss, 
f.e., one in authority]. — The headman of a village, district, 
community or craft. 

Chauki 1 [J?.]. — A place where four roadsmeet. A 

Chaukidar 3 village -watchinan or irregular police man ; 
one in charge of a clmukl or out -post. 

Chaiith \H, and If. lit. , |]. — The Marathas claimed chantli 
or 25 per cent, of the assessed revenue of the districts they 
overran at first as black-mail, but afterwards as a right. The 
revenues were thus appropriated ; chauth or J (25 per cent.) 
went to the Peshwa as head of the State and was called 
fdjhaUl ; the remainder was cd^lled Mokasa (q.v.). 

Chlk [If. = slime]. — Crude opium. 

Chitnis [M. from P. and H\=^cMtM-ncmu, a writer of 
notes]. — A Secretary ; usually the Secretary or official dealing 
with political mattersin ^ JIaratha Darbar, 
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' D 

Darakdar [A . = TjieJioMer of a iarh or position of import- 
ance].— A noble or Jigirdar (q.v*). 

Darbir [P.=a dwelling], used in two senses, (a) Darbar, 
tlic administration of a native state ; (b) darhdr, an assemb- 
lage, €Jj., Gwalior Darbar or state of Gwalior, and DasaJim 
darhdr^ tlie yearly assemblage at the Dasahra festival ; also 
HuzMr iarhar^Chkfs own office, Minister’s 

office, open court. 

Darogah [P. and IL from Tiirki].— A superintendent of 
excise, police, etc* 

Dasahra [//. from 8kLdasha=i ten, and removing, 
f.c., removing the ten (sins)]. — Is held on 10th Sud^ of Asimm 
(September-October). It is an important festival with Eaj- 
puts and Marathas, being one especially afiected by the mar- 
tial castes. It commemorates the day on which Kama 
marched against Eavana, on the 10th day after he worshipped 
Dnrga -whence this feast is also called the Dtirga-'puja. On 
account of Rama’s victory, gained after an appeal to the 
goddess, the 10th day is also called the vipya-dasJim^ or 10th 
of victory. Its real importance, however, lay in the fact that 
it fell at the end of the rains when the warrior classes recom- 
menced their forays and raids. 

Devasthan [H, from 81ct deva=B, god, sthdn^^ place I- 
Grants for the upkeep of a temple, made in land or cash. 

Dharamshala [ff. A pious edifice]. — A rest-house for way 
farers, generally built by rich men as an act of charity or 
piety. 

Dharmadiya [H. from Sht religion].— Religious 

gifts and bequests. 

Diwali [H. from SM, dlf-dlika^z, tow of lamps].— The 
autumn festival held on the last two days of the dark half 
(Badi) of Ashwm (September- October) and the new moon of 
Kdrtih (October-November). It lasts from the 13th or dhan- 
tmyodasM 13th of wealth ” or the 14th called narhchatiif- 
dasM 14th of Narak as commemorating the slaying of the 
demon Narak by Vishnu, to the yaMa-dwii^ya^ the day of the 
new moon which is sacred to Yama the god of the lower 
regions. 

Diwan [P, and At. A register or account]. — The minister 
of a state. 

Doab [P. (fo=two, ob^water^^-^The land lying between 
toy two rivers, \ A A ^ " 
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Fardnis, Fadnis 7 [M. from P. fari-mms, a TOiter of 
Phadnis, Pharnis) statements]. — Maratlu term for the 
finance minister, or accountant-general [see Phadnis). 

Fau j dari 7 [P. /ai<j(fffr=commander of an army {/««?)]. — 
Faujdar 5 Used adjectively in iaujdaTi>-aiaM=& criminal 
court. . 


G 

Gaddi \E. A cushion]. — The throne. A native chief is 

said to “ succeed to the gwidi.” 

Ganger {H. from Sht. 5 ra«a=multitude, ga«r«=name of 
the goddess Parvati]. — It is a festival of -women held in Mal-wa 
and Rajputana in the 1st half of Cliaitra (March- April), when 
several women carry their respective “ Gauri ” in a procession 
to the river side. 

Ghat [H. from SJei. ghathat=ci\t]. — A cutting or pass in 
the hiUs ; a landing stage on a river or tank ; a bathing place 
with steps. 

Girassias [H. g'ras=mouthful]. — Originally gras was a 
term applied to land given for charitable or religious objects. 
Later on it was applied to grants of land made to cadets of a 
ruling family. In the 18th and 19th century it was applied 
to the blackmail levied by marauding Rajputs who had been 
ousted from their possessions by the Marathas and others. 
These men were called girasias or grassias {see Tod Rajasthan 
i, 175 ; J. Malcolm : Metnoir oj Central India, i, 608 ; Forbes 
RasMdBi, 186). 


H 

Hali [Ar. 74 al=pre 8 ent].— Literally “what is current”; 
a general term for local state coinage, e.g., Indore hall, Ujjani 
hall. 

Hijri \Ar. separation].— Muhammadan era. The first 
year dates from the flight of Muhammad ; the era commences 
on 16th July 622 A. D. 

Holi holihal . — The great spring festival held at the 

vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the fuU moon 
of Phalgun (February-March). It is only observed, as a rule, 
d n the last 3 days, however. 
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I 

Id-ul-fitra [Ar. that wHch recurs].— A recurrent festival 
or festival of breaking tie fast held at the end of Ramzan on 
the new moon of Shawal. 

Ijira [-4r. f/ra =compensated].— A farm or lease of 

Ijiradar j the revenues of a village or district. Ijaradar 
=a fanner of the revenues. 

Inim [Ar. a gift from a superior].— Land grant free from 
revenue payment. 

Istimrari [Ar. lit=continuing, from mar=to keep on, 
persevere]. — Land held on a permanent lease for which a 
fi.ved quit-rent is paid. 

J 

Jagir 1 [P. from jai=place, gir=to hold].— An assign- 

Jagirdar /ment of land held under various conditions, 
but usually requiring payment of a certain percentage of 
the revenues, or the performance of certain feudal services. 
1 Janma-rashi nam [H. from /SAi.]. — The name given to a 
man at his birth (janma) in accordance with the constellation 
{rashi) of the Zodiac under which he was born. It is used in 
ceremonials. His ordinary appellation is called the bolta-ndm. 

Jaripatka [P. and H. from P. zarm—golAsn. and E, fcctha 
=a Sag]. — The penon or streamer attached to the grand 
ensign of the Peshwa. The right to carry this penon was 
conferred as a high honour on the Peshwa’s generals. 



; K 

Kiachahari [H. from EH. fcMsW=evil, ^n=removing].— 
A court of justice ; any office. 

Kachcha [ff. raw, immature].— Opposite of Pakka (q.v.) 
and applied to all temporary structures, etc. A mud house, 
unmetalled road, or wooden bridge is htcjicha. 

Kamasdar [M. cor. of himms-dar^oolhotoi, from 
Jc<mdvine=to earn].— The official in charge of the revenue 
subdivision called a kamds-dm, -pargana or tah^l. 

KSnungo [P. a speaker (go) of rules revenue 

official who supervises the Patwdns (q.v.). 

Kardhap ") [H. lcad=extremity and dhdp appraiserrent].** 

Kad-dhap /A rough method of land measuring of the 
Marathm ' . ‘-ii 
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Khai [ff. ssbelow].— A aila (q.v.) or watercourse, usually 
with steep banks. 

Khalsa [P. from kMlim~-pm'e, genuine].-- Lands adniinis- 
tered by the Darbar direct, and not given on farm, in jdgzr, 
etc. 

Kharif [4r. Autumn].— The autumn agricultural season 
(May to October). 

Khisgi [P. Mas=partictf ar, special]. — Term applied to 
lands of which the revenues from the chief’s privy purse ; 
also to the palace and_ entourage of a chief. Khdsgmdla = 
ofBcial in charge of the hMsgi. 

Khilat \Ar. lit. “ what a man strips from his person — 
k dress of honour presented on a ceremonial occasion, or as a 
reward. The term is now applied to almost any ceremonial 
gift even to a cash payment. Its origin is shewn by the 
derivation. 

Khoti [//. Tchot~& farmer or renter of a village]. — Term 
applied {a) as a synonym of Khalsa (q.v.) ; (h) certain per- 
quisites of the revenue due on any field. 

Kotwal ■) [ff . commander of a fort (icy)]. — The head of the 

Kotwali / police, especially in towns, where he is often a 
magistrate with low powers. Kotwali— & Magistrate’s court 
(see Blochmann Ain-i-Akhari i\, il •, Hohson Jobson, sub 
voce). 

• ^ : l ' : , 

Lingam [dfe.]. — An emblem of the god Shiva. 


M 

Mahals [At. from maM=alighting from a journey]. — A 
palace ; subdivision of a sarMr under the Mughals ; ward of 
a city. Plural is mahdi. 

Maletru [JSf.]. — ^Unirrigated land of the black-cotton-soil 
class. 

Maratha [M.]. — The origin of name is not certain. It may 
be either a contraction of Maha-rashtra, i.e., people from 
Maharashtra or the Deccan which seems most likely ; or 
Maha-rathi, i.e., great chariot fighter ; or from Mha/r the 
name of a race (see Bombay Gazetteer, Vcl. I, ii, 148). The 
. term Maratha is used by English to describe all who speak 
Marathi dialects, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas or Shudras, 
Strictly speaking it applies only to the Kshatriya section of 
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the Marathil speaking^ community, e.sf., the Ponwars of Dhar 
and Dewas and Sindliia are Maiathas, but Holkar, who is of 
Dliangar caste, is not. 

Mokasa [J/. from Ar. •moqimta=& place where dues are 
coDeeted (’)].— The technical term for the 75 per cent, of the 
revenues remaining after deduction of Chauth (q.v.). It was 
usually assigned to the Peshwa’s vassals (see Grant Duff : 
History of the Mnh-aUas,i,'S&'Q). 

Motamid [Jr. from j»Mtoam=solicitous, 

anxious].— An agent, representative or superintendent. 

Muafi [Jr. from c/m = absolution].— A grant of land free 
from ail obligations as to payment of tribute, service, etc. 

Muharrum [Jr. from 7iar«?M= unlawful].— The first 
Muhammadan month. Murder and plmider was thought un- 
lawful by the Arabs in this month. Hence the name. 

Munsif [Jr. wis/=half, fwsa/= justice]. — A judge in a 
civil court. 

Muntazim [Jr. mu Jiazm = to superintend]. — ^Especially 
superintendent of police or jails. 


N 


Naik [H. from Skt. nayaka—& leader].— Headman of cer- 
tain Bhfl tribes ; a petty official civil or military (corporal). 

Nakshatra [STrf.]. — An asterism in the moon’s path. All 
agricultural operations are regulated by the mkshatras of 
which there are 27 in a year (see Appendix B). 

Nila [H.]. — A watercourse ; not necessarily dry (see hJial). 

Nazar [Jr. nazr=a votive offering].— Technical term for 
the succession dues paid to a suzerain Darbar, or to the British 
Government. Originally a gift from an inferior to a superior_ 

Nazim Adalat [Jr. Haem = one who arranges or orga- 
nises ; adalat = a law court]. — The court of a Nazim. 


Or hi [H. orha=a brook or channel].— A well situated on 
the edge of a brook, a watercourse, or tank which is fed by a 
channel leading from the water supply to the bottom of the 
orhl. 


Paga, Paiga [M. lit. a body of hofse under one comman- 
der]. — The cavalry body-guard of a Maratha chief ; regiments 
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<?pecially connected witli the safe-guard of a chief. Pdgn'is, 
commander of a P%a. 

Pagri [J?.].— A made up head dress {see Safa). 

Pakka [H.=ripe]. — Applied to anything of a permanent 
nature, as a stone or brick house, metalled road, or iron bridge, 
etc. (see kachcha). 

Panchayat {H. a council of five {fdnch) elders]. — A council 
of the chief men of a village or caste, community; any similar 
council or committee. 

Pandit [H. from 8U. a learned man]. — A Sanskrit scholar ; 
title of address for Brahmans. 

' i Pardanashin [P. lit. seated behind a curtain]. — secluded ; 
the ordinary term for women who are secluded in a zandna 
or harem. 

> Pargana [P. from Skt. fragan^to reckon up]. — A 
revenue and fiscal unit corresponding to a British tahsU ; 
the subdivision of a sibah. 

‘ Patel [H. from Skt. pattakila by metathesis for pattalika, 
i.e., one in charge of a pattala or canton, see J. A. 0. S. vii, 
24 ff]. — ^The headman of a village, often an hereditary official 
(see Colebrooke’s “ Essays ” ii, 303). 

PatwSfi [H. from Skt. patra-‘warin=& doer of writing]. — 
The village registrar and accounts keeper, subordinate -to 
KAnungo (q.v.). 

Phadnis [M. from P. fard-na^is—a. writer of statements]. — 
Marathi, title for the finance minister ; chief accountant or 
auffitor, a hereditary post in Marathi. States (same as Fard- 
nis). 

Pindari [H .]. — The etymology of this word is uncertain. 
Malcolm (Central India, i, 433) derives it from pendha, an in- 
toxicating drink affected by the Pindaris, which was made 
by fermenting yotpar. This supports the spelling Pendhdn. 
Wilson derives from pendha, a bundle of straw, i.e., a forage 
or camp follower. Yule and Burnell derive from pinda-parna, 
meaning to follow closely, or pinda-basne to stick c’ose to. 
Irvine {Indian Antiquary, 1900) suggests Panddhdr the old 
name for the tract lying along the Narbada near Hindia and 
Nemwar. 

Piyat, Piat[fl;.]. — ^Irrigated land. 

Prant [Skt.]. — A revenue .unit equivalent to a Division 
in British India, It contain^ several subahs (q.v.) and is 
sometimes in charge of a sor-afha^, > j . 
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R 

Rabi [Jr. spriiig]. — The spring crop season (October— 

March). ; . ■ 

Rajputs [/f. from SM. m^-pte^m=kmg’s son].— The 
fighting caste among Hindus ; applied particularly to certain 
weli-known classes such as the Rathors, Kachhwahas, 
Sesodias, etc. {see MarStha). 

Rasfim [Jr. r«s‘w~what is customary]. — Dues ; court- 

feeSj etc. 

s ■ 

Sadhus [S^/.==pious].— A holy man ; religious mendicant. 

Sadr [Jr.= chief]. —Used in scdr-aMlat=chiei court; 
mdr-mahal=mtiYe chief’s residence, etc. 

Safa [Jr.]. — A loose cloth twisted on to the head to form 
ahead-dress. 

Sahukar [H. imm SU. right-doer]. — A native 

banker and money-lender, 

Samvat[/Sit.=ayear or era]. — Contraction for Vikmma 
Bamvat^ the era in general use in Central India, Its initial 
year corresponds to B. C. 57. 

. Sanad [Jr. a diploma]. — A grant, patent or deed confer- 
ring specific titles or rights. Most chiefs in Bundelkhand 
hold on sanads. 

Sanchur [Malwi. 5an=hemp, ciiw=powder, fine pieces]. — 
Green manure made by sowing hemp and ploughing it into 
the soil when in flower. Urad is similarly used and called 
urad-eMr (see Uradchfir). 

Sarai [P. a palace]. — Stage-house for accommodation of 
travellers. 

Saranjam [AT. from P. lit. beginning and ending].— 
Technical Marathi expression for granted on a service 
tenure, the holder being obliged to support his suzerain with 
a body of troops. 

Sardar [P. w=bead].— A noble leader, officer in the 
army, person of rank. 

Sardeshmukhi [M. sar-deshmuhh^thB headman of a prov- 
ince]. — Literally a tax levied by the sdTdeshmuJch, In 
practice it was an assignment of 10 per cent, of the assessed 
Revenues of a district after chauth or 26 per cent, had been 
.deducted {see Chauth and Mokasa). The claim was always 

2 I 
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ill«de fined ■ C4imitrDnfi oi the ilahrattas, 

385). 

Sarkar [P. lit. liea-d rn’O-rkman]*— A subdivision of a sibah 
(q.v.) under the Mughais. . It stili. clings in certain tracts 
e.g., Sarkar-Bijagarli. 

Sati [ff. from 8U. lit. a pure -.woraaiij true wife].— -Euro** 
peaiis apply this worddn the. act of immoiation, but strictly 
it applies only to the person. ' ' 

Satta [il.. from SkL shtiUa^B, bargain]. — Time bargaiiiSj. 
a form of gambling much in vogue in npium and cotton deal- 
ings. 

Sawai [H. 6"aw=:l|]. — Tecliiiical name for the system 
followed ill making loans in kind on whicli 1 + J {i.e., interest 
at 25 per cent.) is taken on settling day. 

Sayar [jEf, from Ar, 'Customs dues]. — The origin 

of this term is curious and interesting being due to a con- 
fusioFi between two Arabic vrords sa’fr==:wliat is current, and' 
^/^>r=remainder {see Hobson Jobson siih voce). ^ ■ 

Shia [Af. shia'=a sect].— Followers of the Miisalman 
sect whicli considers Ali, the son-in-law^ of Muhammad as the 
rightful successor of the prophet. The Shah of Persia is the 
head of the sect. 

Shialu [H, .S 2 ^=cold]. — The cold season. 

.'Siliadar [xTr. P. shMah-dm^hemieT of arms]. — Native 
trooper (sou'dr) who provides his own horse and sometimes 
arms ■as w^ell. 

Siibah [Af.]. — Originally the Avoid meant a province, c.f/.. 
the; #5aIt':crf;Maiwa, m’;Mughal days. ■ The ■, officer in ;Gharge " 
was at first called i}hjei sipah-sMm ot commande.r nf the forces v;;, 
as, 'the land' became settled, he. .'wastdesigiiated. 
and SiibhadiiT. This ultimately contractid in e very day use 
to s^bah, Native State districts are often called sf^hah, the 
official in charge being similarly termed. A sar-'S'uhah or 
head subah often holds charge of a print (q.v.), containing 
several suhahs {see Blochmaiin AinA-Akhuri, i, 245). 

Sukdi [P, sukhdi^dkji easement]. — Perquisites such as 
a share of the village grain, etc., given to village servants. 


Tahsil [Ar, collection], — The revenue units which compose 
a zila (q.v.) are called the officer in charge being 
tahslldar {see pargana). 
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Takkayi [Jy. from -^’api^strength ; a reinforcementl — 
to cultivators to enable tim 

Tanka [P. toKMKw/(a=pay].— Properly speaking an as- 
signmenroipartof tlw revenues of a tract in favour of some 
magnate ^ow applied to cash payments made either as 
tribute (.y feudatories or cash grants to feudatories by a 
superior Dai^xiy Ihese imkas in many cases originated as 
blackmaii which was paid to restrain marauding Raiputs from 
clevastatmg a State. 

Thakur [SA'f. tkikhira=a.n idol, a god].— Term of respect 
applied to Rajput land-holders of a lower status than that 
01 ruling chief. It means Lord, or master. The holding of 
a Thakur is calleda f/iaPuj-at. . . ; f i f -i 

Thina 1 [-E^* from Sht. sihawy^dn station, place of 

Thanadar J standing].— Now applied to a police station, 
or revenue subdivision of a pargana (q.v.). It originally 
meant a body of men forming an outpost, later on it was 
transferred to the outpost itself and to small border forts 
(see BIocLmann Ain-i-Ahlari, i, 345, n.). A Thanadar is the 
official in charge. 

Tipdar [H. note of hand]. — One who lends money 

to cultivators, or stands security for the due payment of 
his revenue. 


U 


Unhilu [H, from Ski. imh^heat and M=season]. — The 
hot season. 

f ? Uradchiir [Malwl, umd^Si plant [Plmseolus yadiatm) 
e/mf=powder, fine pieces]. — Green manure made by sowing 
urad and ploughing it into the soil when in flower {see san 
cliuf). 


V 

Vahiwatdar [li. from mfoVaif=administration]. — An 
official in Maratha States subordinate to the Kamasdar (q.v.)* 
A petty civil j udge. | . I 

Vakil {At, a representative], — The official deputed by a 
Darbar to represent it at another Darbax or with the Political 
Agent, etc. General term for a pleader in the courts, who is 
not a barrister«atdaw, ■ ■ 
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[P, — A land-holder or landlords 

cultivating himself or employing others, 

2ila'[J.r. a rib].— A revenue unit coiTesponcling to the 
District in British India. It is subdivided into UQiMb or 
parganas. 



INDEX. 

Abbreviations used ; m^^mountain ; r-river ; v=village ; t^town; r s« 

railway station ; E^NaMuim (asterism); R^Mashi (zodiacal signs] j s*=seasons. 


A 

Abhar (r), 226. 

Ahkgrh 355 ; see Glossary. 

Abul FazI, on vine at Hasalpur, 
278. 

AhMjit (N), S44, Ud. 

Abbiras, 221. 

Accountant General, 146. 

AdaM, 140 ; see Glossary. 

Adan, 74 ; see Glossary. 

Adav, 138. 

Adham Khan, 221, 259. 

Adiiif 347. 

AdiiyaSf 348, 349. 

Administration, Section, 135-138 ; in 
early day's, 135 ; present sy'stem of, 
ib, ; Council and departments of, 
ik; divisions, 137 ; zUa, ib. ; pargana^ 
ik; village, ik 

Administrative Divisions, 137, 175-254. 

Afghan war, 350. 

Agarwals, 57. 

Agarwara (v), 9. 

Agastya Muni, 2. 

Aghaw'an (v), 231. 

Agni, 347. 

Agra-Bombay Eoad, 3, 4, 6, 7, 131, 132, 
182, 216 ; see also Roads. 

Agra, 13, 22, 220 ; depredations of 
Malhar Rao Hoikar across the 
Chambal and beyond, 13 ; fort, 22. 

Agreement for poppy cultivation with 
British Government, 33, 

Agricultural, practice, 69 ; operations, 
71 ; population, 108. 

Agricultural operations, Hindu Calendar 
in connection with, 344 ; see Appendix 
B. 

Agriculture, Section, 67 — 109 ; general 
conditions of, 67 ; classes engaged 
in, 109. 

Ahaiya (wdfe of Gautama Rishi), 303. 

Ahalya Bai, 3, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 138, 
145, 160, 162, 181, 184, 185, 196, 223, 
226,227, 230, 231, 234, 259, 264, 267, 
269, 275, 281, 285, 287, 288, 292, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 319, 323, 


330; Jamghat gateway of, 3, 185 
marries Khande Rao, 16 ; her son 
M5le Rao and daughter Muktabai, 
ik ; her administration, 1649; selects 
Tukoji Rao Hoikar to command the 
army, 16; Nagalwadi and Sendwa 
districts restored to, 222 ; death and 
i character, 19 ; her palace and 

j chhalri, 302. 

j Ahihndhnya^ 349. ^ 

^ Ahir, chiefs, 221, 230, 235 ; rajSs, 220. 

Akirwara, 221. 

Ahmad I of Gujarat captures Mahesh- 
war, 301. 

Ahmad Shah, deposition of, 15. 

AinA^Ahhari, 183, 195, 198, 201, 210, 
i 213, 225, 227, 228, 230, 232, 250, 

i 251, 252, 254, 255, 257, 269, 261, 

263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 287, 288, 

289, 291, 294, 296, 298, 313, 319, 

320, 324, 328, 330, 331, 333. 

Aja-ek-pada, 349. 

Ajandi, tank at, 228. 

Ajiba, priest of Manbhao Sect, 29. 

Ajmer, 15, 26, 188. 

Ajnod (v), 191 ; (r. g.), 190, 325- 

Akbar, 221. 225, 243, 2.59, 296, 

Akbarpur (KhalgMt), 220. ‘ 

AkJigitj, 71 ; see Glossary. 

Akhe Singh Solanki, 267* 

Alamgir II, 15. 

Alampur (v), 253, 2, 5, 15 ; death and 
cenotaph of Malhar Rao Hotkar at, 
2, 15 ; pargana of, 252, 1, 2, 4. 

Ala-nd-din, 44, 220, 221, 267. 

AhBirutii, 207, 211, 213, 300, 315. 

Alexander, 258. 

Ml Bahadur, 17. 

Alienated lands, 151, 206, 218. 

Aluminum, 123. 

All Masjidj 350. 

Alluvial, valley of the Narbada, 2; 
tract, ib. 

Alluvium, Older, of Narbada, 8, 213, 

Am&nt system of reckoning month, 344. 

Amarkantak, plateau of, 7; source of the 
NarbadS, Son, Mahaaadi, Johilla at, 

• ik ■ ' , > ; 

Amar Singh of Kotah, 246. “ ‘ \ 
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AmaVasya, 300 ; see. Glossary. 

Amba (v),, 185. 

Ambar, pargmia of, 336. 

Ambrose, ^lajor R. L., 24, 353. 

America, United States of, 1. 

Amith 137 ; see Gbssarv. 

Amir KMn, 22-24, 28, 20, 30, 32, 165,- 
255, 339 ; leaves Ghaftr Khan as'his' 
agent at Holkar’s Court, 29 ; rescues 
Jaswant Rao and otliers, 2*5. ; exe- 
cutes rebel Dliaram Kunwar, ih, ; 
recognized as independent cbbf, 32. 

Amjar (r), 315. 

Amla (v), 5. 

Amner{r), 21 i. 

Amrit Rao Peshvza, 25. 

Anand Rao PonwtXr of Bbar, 21. 

. Anandi ' .Bai, wife of Ragbiinatb Rao 
Peshwa, 308. 

Aner{r), 213, 236,273. 

A^igarkha^ 63; see Glossary. 

Anjanda (v), 41. 

Anser (r), 213, 236, 246. 

Antri (v), 253, 242 ; tliana, 247. 

Anunathji, saint, 254. 

Anup Singh, Raiia of Barwani, 226. 

Anup Singh, Raja of Jhabua, 180, 187. 

Anurddha (N), 346, 348. 

Appaji Boiia, 188. 

Appendix A — Treaties with British 
Government, 336-343. 

Appendix B — Note on Hindu Calendar 
in its relation to agricultural 
operations, 344-349. 

Appendix C— Officers who have held 
charge of Indore Residency, 350-352. 

Appendix D — European officers in the 
service of the Holkai's, 353-359. 

Archjeology, 45 ; places, 

Ardm (N), 346, 347.* 

Area, of Statt^, 1 ; of e^aeh zila and par- 
gama\ 177; see also those articles; 
cultivated and cropped, 69. 

Arjun, 191. 

Arnos of the State, see before Genea- 
logical tree. 

Arms factory, establishment of an, 39. 

Armstrong, Major, 353. 

Army, 159 ; in early da^-s, ; present 
constitution, 166 ; present strength 
and staff, 167. 

ArnSwati (r), 236. 

Arts and Manufactures Section, 123. 

Arunwati (r), 213. 

Asa of Asirgarh, 221, 222. 

Asaf Khan, -243, 321. 

Asamati (r), 181, 184. 

A^’ho^dJicif 346 . 

Aakvin^ 346^ 


346, 347. ' , . 

Asirgarh fort, 3, 221, 22:2. 

Asleslm (N), 346, 347, 

Asrawad (v), 5. 

Asterisms, 70, 344.' . 

Astronomers, 344. 

Ataheda (v), 183. 

AMidg, 260. 

Atwas(v), 210. 

An (r), 236, 250. 

Audambars (Brahmans), 50. 
Aurangabad, mc>vem(uit of Holkars 
in the district of, 12 ; subali of, 222. 

, ■ Aurangzeb, 230, 269, 293, 323. 

■ Ansar (r),' 236, 245. 

Anthandi system of settlement, 185, 
189,235.^ , . 

Azam Khan Hakim, 173. 

Azam, Prince, 260. 


B 

Babaji Matkar, 323. 

Babuiikhera, see Barwaha. 

Babruwahan, 191. 

Badgaon of Khargon (v), 231. 

Badgaon of Zirapiir (v), 251. 
Badnawar, 186. 

Bagarda(v), 234. 

Bagdi(r), 4,7, 202, 211, 294. 

Bagh (v), 9, 220 ; beds, ih, 
Baghelkhand, 220. 

Bagli, ihakurdff source of the KItH 
Sind in, 6. 

Bsglighat, 254, 3. 

BahMur Shah of Gujarat, 221. 
Bahadur Singh, 187, 188. 

Bai{v), 210. 

Baighat, pass of, 254, ,3. 

Baigu, Thakur of, 244, 247* 

BaisdJch, 344, 346. 

BaJiRaoI, 13, 14, 228, 306 ; scheme 
Subdue Malwa, i 3, 41 ; grants deeds 
Holkar, Sindhia, and Ponwir of Dhar 
to levy dues in Maiw% returns 
to Deccan, ib, ; defeats Nizam at 
Bhopal, ib, * dies at Raver, 228, 306 ; 
his cenotaph, 223, 228, 306. 

Baji Rao II, 19, 22, 25, 

BadclcJiar 77 

BaksM, khuman Singh, C.S.I., 43, 171. 
Bakut (r), 5, 7, 257. 

Bakwa(v), 229. 

Bala Bai, jdglr of, 336. 

Balais, 54. 

Balaji Vishwanath Peshwa, 13. 
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Balakwara (v), 254 ; f/idwa, 229. 
Balakwara, Qoml rulers of, 229, 

BSlapur, battle of, 222, 

Balaram Seth, acini iuistratfoB of, 29. 
Ealdiaiid Seth, 187, 1S8. 

Balgaon. (v), 231. 

Ballil, Baja of Uii, 332. 

Balimikiind Dube, General, giiarclian to, 
Tuko|i Rao III, 43, 

Balsamand (v), 231. 

Balwant Rao GovincI Rao Bhnskiitte, ■ 
Rao Bahadur, 44. 

Balwant Rao l**andurang Wagle, Rao 
Bahadur, 44, 

Balwant Rao Be Ik receives Chikhalcla, . 
2:27. 

Balwara (v), 225, 254 ; tank at, 225 ; 

thana-f ib, 

Bamani (r), 248, 

Bamania (r. s.), 130, 189, 318. 

Bana Bai, Ram of Jhabua, 187. I 
Banaclya (v), 183; tank at, fb., 270. 
Banalinga, 7. 

Bande family, 12 ; sardar Kadam, 
ib, ; banner of, 13. 

Banganga (w), iSk 
Banias, 57. 

Banj Rao, 248. 

Bankud (r), 236. 

Banzar (v), 226. 

Baorit bearing an inscription, 317 ; see 
Glossary, 

Bapaiya (v), 199. 

Bapu Holkar, 34, 35. 

Barai Sarai (Doorai Sarai), Conven- 
tion at, 208, 260 ; treaty of, 222. 
Barbastf 152. 

Barchki Bahadur, favourite horse of 
Amir Khan, 24. 

Bargal, 12, 264 ; Bhojrai, 12 ; Naray- 
anji and Shankar Rao, 264. 

Bar jhiri, source of Kali Sind (greater) at, 6. 
Bargonda (v), 255, 185; noted for 

easting cannon byJaswant Rao, 255; 
thana, 186. 

Barkheda gangsa (v), 246. 

Barkhera (v), d^*sturbance at, 33. 

Barlow, Sir George, 27, 335, 338; 
Declaratory Article to the Treaty of 
Rajpurghat of, ih. 

Baroli, temple at, 271. 

Barr, Colonel Sir David, K.C.S.I., Resi- 
dent, 351. 

Barsat or Ghaturmas, 11, 

Barud (v), 256 ; ihana, 231* 

Barwaha (t), 255, 4, 8, 9, 224, 225 ; {r s), 
225 ; iron works at, 8, 213 1 pargana, 
224, 175, 2 18 ; Rana Kahar Singh of, 44. 
Barwai, see Barwaha. 


Barwani, 21 ; State, I ; Sesoaias of, 221 ; 

Ring of, 223, 262; Chief, 223;' 
Basania (v), see Baswa. 

Basoda {highest peak), 256, 2, 

Bassein, Portuguese at, 14; Treaty of, 25. 
BaBwa(v), 25^ 223, 233 ; malial^ m, 
234 ; pargana, 323. 

Battle of Tirla, 13, 49 ; of Bhopal, 13; 
of Panipat, 15, 17 ; of Rakshas Bhu- 
wan, 15; of Lakheri, 18, 160; 
of Kardla, 19, 160 ; of Satwas, 23, 
326 ; Burhanpur, 222 ; Balapur, 222 ; 
of Indore, 24, 164, 261 ; of Ujjain, 
23, 164, 326 ; of Poona, 25, 164 ; 
of MeMdpur, 31, 196 ; of Delhi, 3, 
13, 27 ; of Dig, 27, 165 ; of Parukha- 
bad, 27, 165 ; of Lalsot, 159. 
Battlefield, map of Mehidpur — , see End 
of book. 

Baurikhera (v), 2. 

Bax, Mr. John, Resident, 350. 

Bears, 10. 

Beda(r),5, 7, 8, 213, 226, 230, 218, 265, 

■ 276. ■ 

138 ; .see Glossary. 

Begu, Thakur of, invades pargana 
of Handwas, 33. 

Behari Shah, 292. 

Benares, 332, 

Benodi (r), 248. 

Berchha (v), dam, 185 ; (r s), 201. 
Berisai, Thakur, 247, 

Berlai (v), 191, 

Betma (v), 257, 2, 182, 2 ; pargana, 
182, 6, 175. 

Betel leaves, 255, 257, 29 L 
Bhadrapada, 346. 

Bbagirath Deswali, rebel, 278. 
Bh%irathi Bai Holkar, 270. 
Bhagori(v), 185. 

Bhairongarh (v), 23. 

Bhambhori (v), 257, 245 ; thdna, 245. 
Bhamgarh, Rathors of, 221 . 

Bhanmaha (v), 5, 226. 

Bhamnala (v), 257,226, 

Bhana Bhil founds Bhanpura, 258. 
Bhandarpekana, temples at, 262. 
Bhanpura (t), 258, 28, 29, 33 

245 ; death and cenotaph of Jas* 
want Rao at, 28 ; removal of capital 
to Indore from, 33 ; establishment 
of a gun foundry at, 258 ; pargana. 
244, 175, 6; tank at, 232. 

Bhanpura (v) of Lawani pargana, tank 
at, 232. 

BUfmi(n), 346,347. 

Bhatauiu (v), 6. 

Bhatkheri, Thakur of, 244. 

Bhatyan . Buzurg (v), 229. 
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Bhau Holkar, father of Tukoji Bao II, 
36, 310. 

Bhavargarli fort, 262 ; see Borgarh. 

Bha\^ ani Bakslii, 24. 

Bhawani Din, 35. 

Bhawani Singh, Samohat, 43. 

Bheriighat (pass), 269, 3 ; Maxathas 
entered Malwa by, 3. 

Bhet, 149, 151 ; see Glossary. 

Bhikangaon (v), 261, 220, ; tank at, 
226 ; 'pargana, 225, 175; mahal^ 225, 
259. 

Bhll corps, 223. 

Bhilalas, 61, 62. 

Bhilat Doo, 313. 

BMlat’ka-pciJiSr, 313, 

Bhilgaon (v), 229. 

Bhils, 2, 61, 220, 222, 226, 242; as 
agriculturists, 2 ; treatment of, 222, 
223. 

Bhirna Bai, daughter of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 26,. 188, 227,231. 

Biiima Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao 
Holkar, married to Shankar Rao 
Ohangan, 41. 

Bhim Singh, 187, 188. 

Bhoja Raja, 259. 

Bhojraj Bargal, 12. 

Bhomwara (v), 234. 

Bhopal State, 17 ; Contingent, 37, 38 ; 
battle of, 13, 208. 

Bhopal-Ujjain Railway, 239, 251, 290. 

Bhopat Rai, 221 , 259. 

Bhopawar, Bhil Corps at, 37. 

Bhupat Singh, see Bhopat Rai. 

Bhuskutte, jaglrdar, 44, 222, 225, 229, 
230. 

Bias (r), 27* 

Bichali(r), 257. 

Blgha, 129; Ramgarh Blglm, 180 ; see 
Glossary. 

Bija, Gauii chief* an^ Raja, 222, 259. 

Bijagarh, fort of, 259, 4, 10, 45, 221, 222, 
230, 293 ; pargana^ 10, 45 ; made over 
to Peshwa, 260 ; falls to Holkar, ih,; 
Bar mandloi of, 222 ; sarkdr^ 4, 221, 
225, 226, 230, 233, 234, 254, 255, 257, 
259, 260, 263, 265, 293, 313, 323, 326. 

Bijalgaon (v), 211. 

Bijalpur{v), 261,24. 

BijaKsani (v), 262- 

Bijawars (rocks), 8. 

Bije Singh, founder of Bijalpur, 261 , 

Bijeshwar Mahadev, 262. 

Bijv'ar (v), 262. 

Biros, 10. 

Btfi , .1 08 ; see Glossary. 

Bison, 10 ; extinction of, ih. 


Black buck, 10. 

Blacker, Colcnel, reconnaissance made 

by, 31. 

Black tobacco, 90. 

Bohoras, 60. 

Bolia (v), 262 ; thdna, 247. 

Bolia family, 41, 186-188, 227, 231, 
316 ; saranjayni jdglr of, 227, zhl. 

Bolkhedanao (v), 199. 

Bombay-Agra Road, 131, 182; see 
Roaefo. 

Bombay-Baroda and Central India 
Railwav, 130, 189, 201, 241, 275, 
309, 318. 

Borar (r), 6, 7, 226. 

Borgarwal Bania, 246. 

Borgarh (v), 263, 262 ; fort, 277. 

Bosanquet, Mr. Oswald Vivian, Resi- 
dent, 352. 

Botany, 9. 

Boundary Commission? 40. 

Boyd, Mr., 160, 162 ; Colonel J. P., 353. 

Bradshaw, Sergeant-Major, 309. 

Brahmangaon in Nimar (v), 263, 227 ; 
pargana, 226, 175, 7 ; mahal, 226, 263- 

Brahmangaon in Zirapur (v), 251. 

Brahmans, 47. 

Breeds, local, 99 ; Malwi cattle, ih,, 
192 ; Nimar cattle, 101 ; Umat- 
warl, ; Rend, 102 ; Gondi, ih. • 
Harambi or Khillarl, 103 ; Rampura, 
104 ; buffaloes, 106, 319 ; sheep and 
goats, asses, 107 ; camels, ih, ; 
extensively carried on at Petlawad, 
319. 

BrihaspatZy *347. 

Brifiat Banliita, 291, 

British Government, treaty with — at 
Rajpurghat, 27, 335; of Mandasor, 
31 ; Agreement regarding poppy cul- 
tivation with, 33. 

Brownrigg, Major, 23. 

Budha (v), 264; pargana, 248. 

Badsu, see Budha. 

Buffaloes, Indian, 10. 

Building stone, 9, 123. 

Bundelkhand, 1, 26, 27, 220. 

Bundi? 27, 340, 

Burhanpur, 22, 25, 26, 222, 230 ; Treaty 
of, 26 ; battle of, 222. 

Buildings, important, 158, 282, 

c 

Calendar, Hindu — , in connection with 
agricultural operations, App. B, 344. 

Capitalization of contribution for 

^ United Malwa Contingent and Bhil 
Corps, 39, 
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Career, Dr., 8il. ^ 

Castes and Tribes, 47. 

Cattle and live stock, 98, 177, 192, 
203, 214, 237, 319 ; measurements 
of, 105 ; see also Breeds. 

Cattle fairs, 108. 

Census of 1820, 1881 189 1 and 1901, 45. 
Central India, 1, 7, 282. 

Central Provinces, l, 224, 256, 300, 305. 
Cesses, land, 148. 

Chahutra, 222 ; see Glossaiy. 

Chachrapati site, 265. , 

Chainpur (v), 265, 221 ; fort, ih. ; Raibha ! 
Singli, Rana of, ih. ; tliana, 226 ; i 
Tonvars of, 221. j 

Chaitra, 317, 344, 345, 346. : 

Chaitya balls, 242, 271. 

Ohdha, 74. ! 

Chamars, 54. ; 

Cbambal (r), 5, 3, 4,6, 13, 18, 27, 176, 
178, 182, 185, 187, 236, 239, 245, 249, 
257, 278, 285 ; station, 179, 183. 

Chanda BMl, founder of Chandwasa, i 

265 . : 

Chander (v), 183. | 

Chan<leri, 3, 4. I 

Chandgarh, 8, 210. 

Chandkesar (r), 3, 7, 202, 210, 289, 325, ! 

Cbandor, capture of, 27. | 

Chandra, 242. 

Chandravedis, criminal tribe of, 168. ; 

Cliandravats of Rampura, 240, 242, 5, | 
44, 50 ; settlement, 245, 244, 253, | 
321 ; granted jdgtrs, ih. ; stronghold, 5. I 
Chand^vasa (v), 265 ; pargana, 245, i 
175, 5. I 

Charans, 55. 

Charmanvati (r), see Chambal. 

Charnoi, 108 ; see Glossary. 

Chau (r), 251. 

Chaugula, clan, 12. 

Chaukt, 4 ; see Glossary ; termination of, 
in Mughal days to village names, 4. 
ChatiJctdar, 138 ; <see Glossary. 
Chaurasigarh, fort of, 3, 5, 276. 

Chauth, 13, 26, 222, 260 ; see Glossary, 
Chedi, Kalachuries of, 301. 

Chhapi (r), 251, 333. 

Chhatra Karan, Rao, Zamindar of 
Indore, 43, 

Chhipaner, 7 

Chile, 124 ; see Glossary. 

Chikhalda (v), 266, 4, 220, 228 ; 

pargana, 227, 175, 218, 3, 7. 

Chimna Bhau, 28. 

Chimnaji Appa, Peshwa’s brother, 13. 
Chimnaji Rao Appa Sahib Bolia, 41, 
227,282. 

Chinkara, 10 . 


Chin Kulich Khan {f«rst Nham-uh 
mulk), 222. 

Chirakhan (v), 9 ; quarries near, ih. 
Chiri (r), 298. 

Chitawad (v) of Indore pargana, 5. 

(v) of Meliidpiir pargam, 

Chiints, 141 ; see Glossary. 

Chitor, 3, 11, 44 , 243 ; aarkdr, 321. 

Chitu Pindari, 209, 211, 325, 326 ; 209 ; 
makes Nemawar his head-quarters. 
211 . 

345, 346,348. 

Choli (v), 266,232,284; tank at, 213 
233, 284; maJial 232. 
Oholi-Maheshwar, pargmia, 232 ; 7 mlial, 
267. 

Choral (v & r s). 267 ; {lO, 4, 7, 
185, 213, 225, 255, 267, 285, 327 ; 
valley, 256. 

C.I.E. conferred on Tukoji Rao IT, 
40 ; on Nanak Chand, 42. 

Climate in different parts of State, 11. 
Codes, 142. 

Coinage, 40, 147 ; conversion of, 40. 
Ccleman, Lieutenant Charles, 308. 
Collection of land revenue, 149. 
Commerce and Trade Section, 120. 
Compensation during Mutiny paid to 
Holkar for raising troops, 39. 
Compensation for Patan district, 39. 
Conce.ssions to well sinkers, 97. 
Conglomerates 8, 9. 

Connections of Chief and Persons of 
note, 40. 

Contingent force, 32, 196. 

Contribution, for United Malwa Contin- 
gent and Bhii Corps, 39 ; for railway; 
ih. 

Convention, of Barai Sarai, 208, 260 ; 

salt, 39 ; postal, 39 ; opium, 33. 
Copper coins, 147. 

Coroline Hmestones, 9. 

Cotton fabrics, 124. 

Cotton presses, 215. 

Council and DepartmentH, 135. 
Council of Regency, 36, 1 35, 1 43. 
Counsellor of Empress, I’ukojl Rao II 
made a, 40, 

Courts, 14L 
Cretaceous fossils, 9, 

Criminal Intelligence branch, 168. 
Crimkal Irihes. 168. 

Crops, 79» 92; muustrial* 92. 
Crosthwaite, Sir Robert Joseph, Resi* 
dent, 351. 

conferred on BaksM Khuman 
Bii3^? 43. 

Cultivated area and variation, 69. 
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€um,itigli.am, : Sir A., 300. 
Customs and, - Excise, 153, 15T. 
Cyclones, 12. : : 


D 

Dabri (y), 31. 

Dahi (v), 267, 228 ; Thakurat, 45 ; 3, 7 ; 
Tkakur of, 45, 272 ; TkaMur Ganpat 
Singh of, 45. 

Dakackia (v), 191. 

Dakaii Kkal, 190. 

Dak Bungalow, 295, 327. 

Daksha, father of Bohini, Ml. 

Daly College, 41, 42. 

Daly, Sir Henry, Lieutenant-General, 
Resident, 351,43, 141. 

DaraMSrs, see Glossary. 
Darapur-Bardya, spring at, 230, 

Darhdr, see Glossary. 

DarjiEaradia (v), 268, 191; 

Darogdh see Glossary. 

Basahm, 64 ; see Glossary. 

Dasapura, see Mandasor. 

Dasnawal, 268. 

Dasora, see Mandasor. 

Dasoras (Brahmans), 50. 

Datia State, 330 ; territory, 1. 

Datoda (v), 268, 185. 

Dattaji Sin:lkia, 16. 

DaultabM (v), 182. , 

Daulat Rao Sindhia, 281. 

Dawaaa (v), 227. 

Dawes, 25. 

Daya Bahadur, 13, 49, 190, 259. 

Dead, disposal of, 64. 

Deb (r), 7, 213, 226, 227, 235, 236. 

De Boigne, 18, 160, 162. 

Debi Singh, founds Datoda, 268. 

Deccan Trap, 2, 8, 9, 192, 202, 239. 
Deccan, 22, 23, 25, 27, 30, 34. 

Deccan, domains, 15 ; viceroyalty of, 
14. 

Deciatorv Article to Treaty of Rajpur- 
ghat, 27, 335, 338. 

Dehandi, tank at, 189. 

Dehri (v), 268, 228 ; ihdna, 228. 

Delhi, 13, 15, 17, 19 ; battle of, 13, 27 ; 

sacked by Nadir Shah, 208, 220. 

Delhi Assemblage, 40, 43. 

Delhi Daibar, 40, 239. 

Delhi, Emperor of, 222, 246, 253, 296. 
Density of population and variations, 
45. 

Deora Thakurs, 263, 276. 

Deogiiradia (v), 269, 34. 

Deoia, remains a4 220. , 


Depalpiir (v), 269, 183, 270, 321 
pargam, 183, 5, 175 ; tank at, 8, 
183, 270 ; 183. 

Departments of administration, 135. 

Deputy Governorship of Malwa, con- 
ferred on Pcshwa, 14. 

Deri (v), 4 ; see Dehri. 

Deshasthas (Brahmans), 47. 

Deswalya (v), 228. 

Devagiri, Yadava, ruler of, 221 , 301. 

Devapala Paramara, of Dhar, 269, 
270. 

Dewas, 1, 6, 6, 43, 44, 191, 212. 

Dewasiaghat (pass), 270. 

Devastkdnf 152 ; see Glossary. 

Dhajara (peak), 27i ; hill,*^ 3; height 
of, ih, 

Dhabiahardit (v), 200. 

Dhakalgaon (v), 234. 

Dhalki (r), 230. 

Dhamnar, caves of, 271, 265, 242, 245, 
45. 

Dhanistlia (N), see SravisMa. 

Dhannad (v), 182. 

Dhangars caste, 12, 54. 

Dhanoda (v), 251.' 

Dhantalao ghat, 272, 211 ; pass, 3. 

Dhamis»(R)yZiS. 

Dharam Narayan, Rai Bahadur, Pandit, 
170. 

Dharamrai (v), 272,228; jdgirddr of, 
272.. 

Dharampuri, 222. 

DTiaramslidla, 204, 273, 281, 286, 290, 
291, 295, 297, 306, 313. 

Dharawara (v), 182. 

Dhargaon (v), 272; ihdna, 233. 

Dharmadaifd, 152 ; see Glossary. 

Dharma Kunwar, disturbance of, 20, 

Dhar, 3, 21 ; Ponwars of, 190; State, i, 
2, 4, 9, 18, 43 ; chief, 222, 227. 

Dhasgaon (v), 233, 234. 

Dhatraoda fv), 251. 

Dhatuni (r)‘ 4, 7, 202, 210, 262, 274, 
325. 

Dhavali (v), 273, 236 ; (r), 235. 

Dhondo Janardan, 210. 

Dhruva (star) (firm), 345. 

Dhulkot (v), 236. 

Dhnria (v), 213. 

Dig, 15 ; battle of, 27, 165. 

Dilawar Khan Ghori, 242, 

Diseases, of people, 65 ; of cattle, 108. 

Dispensaries, 173. 

Disturbances of Dharma Kunwar, 29 ; 
Sathmahal, 33 ; of X821 at Rampura 
and 1882 of Barkhera, 33 ; of Kishna 
Kunwar, ih. 

Diwdli, see Glossary. 
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Doa\ 26 1 sec Glossary. 

.Dodawa (v), 226. 

Dodd, Captain, 22, 353. 

Dog, wild, 10. 

Dongar Singh, 247* 

Dora (implement), 78. 

Dost Muhammad Khan cf Bhopal, 208. 

Double cropping, 74. 

Dress of people, 63. 

Diiamli lands, 227, 250 ; see also Duel 
control. 

Dube family, 43 ; Bhawani Singh 
sarnohat, iK ; Balmukund General, 
Durga Prasad, Major Pamprasad, 
Captain Madho Prasad, 44. 

I^udha Khedi (v), 273. 

Dudrenec, Momsieur, 38-25, 160, 289, 
8.53 ; joins Tukoji Eao I Holkar, 18 ; 
raises battalions, 18, 19 ; sustains 
defeat at Lakheri, 18 ; retreats from 
Depalpur to Indore, 2 1 ; leaves Kashi 
Kao and joins Jas^'ant Kao, 22 ; 
deserts to Sindhia, 25 ; receives 
Kampura district in jaeddd, 160. 

Duel control at Singhana and Bajadi, 
227, 250. 

Dulet (v), 3i. 

Durand, Colonel H. M., Resident, 350 ; 
relieves Sir K. Hamilton, 37 ; present 
at Indore in the Mutiny, ih.; retires 
to Sehore, 38. 

Durga Prasad Dube, jdgirddr, 43. 

Durjan Singh of Updi, 197. 

E 

Ecliptic Division, 344. 

Edifices, religious, in Indore city, 282. 

Education, Section, 170 ; history of, 
ib.; vernacular, 171 ; university, ik; 
medical, ib,; Muhammadan, 172; 
schools, ih. 

Elephants, 10, 221, 265 ; disappearance 
of — of 16th century at Satwas and 
Bijagarh, 10; large herds of, 221; 
wild, 265. 

Elienborough, Lord, 35. 

Encamping grounds, 264, 257, 259, 
261, 264-266, 273, : 276, 286, 288- 
292, 295, 297, 298, 313, 317, 319, 
329. 

English Madrassa, 170, 282. 

Ensign of Holkar House, 13, 

Enumerations, of State ; 45 ; of City 
Indore, 281. 

Erada(r), 249. . 

European Officers in the service of Hol- 
kars, 353 ; see Appendix D. 


yii, 

Evans, Captain, 355. 

Exchanges of territory, 39, 209, 211, 
224. 

Excise and customs, 153 ; opium, ih , ; 
administration of, 157; revenue 
from, ib. 

Execution of Holkar’ s British Officers 
at Nahar Magra, 26, 164. 

Expenditure, State, annual, 147. 

Exports, 127, 

. F' ■ 

Pactories, 126 ; gun and arms, 39. 

Pairs important cattle. 108; reli- 
gious, 179, 185, 195, 205, 217, 239, 
254, 261, 262, 267, 268, 273, 278, 
280, 283, 285, 287, 289, 292, 295, 
298, 300, 303, 3C6, 307, 309, 316, 
317, 319, 322, 323, 326, 329, 333 ; 
others, 257, 269, 274, 283, 295. 

Palls, of Choral, at ]\Iendikund, 185; 
at Patalpani, ih. 

Pallow land, 75. 

Pamines, 133. 

Parukhabad, battle of, 27, iCo. 

Parukhis, 221. 

Patehabad (r s), 183. 

Patehgarh, 273. 

Patehpur Sikri, 244. 

Faxijdmli 140; see Glossary. 

Fauna, 9, 176, 192, 202, 213, 214, 237. 

Ferguson, Mr., 273. 

Perishta, 259. 

Perries, 211. 

Festivals and amusements, 64. 

Fibres, 94. 

Field operations, 72 ; in Malua, ih. ; 
in Hiruar, ih. ; in Hilly tract, ib. 

Pilose, Piddle, 23. 

Finance , Section, 145 ; early system of, 
ih ; of 1820-1844, ib, ; present system 
of, 146 ; annual Revenue and Expen- 
diture of State, 146 and 147. 

Firms, 128. 

Plroz Tughlak, 221. 

Pish, 11. 

Flora, 176, 192, 202, 213, 237* 

Pluery, 23. 

Pood of people, 63. 

Fords, 223, 228, 232, 301. 

Forests, Section, 113 ; description of, 
^*5,; area of, ib., 117; divisons, ; 
area of reserve, 117 ; control and 
stafi of, ih.t revenue from, ib, ; affore- 
station of, ih. ; produce of, 118 ; 
minor products, ih; garner, 120 J 
trees, U0t 121 ; NimSr, 213. - 
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Forts 3, 35 ; of Hinglajgarli, 3, 279 ; 
Indargarh, 3 ; Ohaurasigarh, 3, 276, 
279; of Kumbher, 16; of Galna 
27, 28 ; Sendwa, ^ 326, . 45 ; Silu, 235 ; 
Naadri, #. ; of Sarasgarh, ih . ; of 
Ramgarb, 257 ; of Biiavargarb, 262 ; 
of Chanrasigarli, 276 ; Kampail, 
287 ; Kiisalgarb, ^ 3, 185, 298 ; 

Prati.bgarb, ; iBijagarb, 3, 5, 14, 
45, 259 ; Mori, 312 ; I&dokh, 
282 ; Sbamgarh, 327. 

Fossils, 9; cretaceous, t’6. 

Foundry, gun, 258. 

French, Cap tarn, 223, 224, 

Fresh water springs at Indokb, 199. 


G 

Gaddi, 20, 21, 34, 36, 208, 243, 298 ; 
see Glossary ; of Maharaja guarded 
by Bhlls at Kusaigarb, 208. 

Gadhi (r), 233. 

Gagron, sarlcdr, 249, 319, 324, 329. 
Gagrou Tbakurs, 291 . 

Galldddr, 138 ; see Glossary. 

Galna, capture of fort, 27, 28. 

Gambbir (r), 3, 4, 176, 183,185,285. 
Games, forest, 120. 

Ganesb Pa-nt, 17. 

Ganesb Shastri vaidya, 173. 

Ganga, 7» 248, 251, 

Gangadbar Yasbwant, ministers, 16. 
Ganges, 7. 

Gangajbira, 288. 

Ganges -Jumna doaiy, 4. 

Gangi (r) 94, 192, 199, 201, 283, 285, 
Ganger, 64 ; see Glossary?-. 

Gangorni (v), 251 ; tlidna, ih. 

Ganpat Rao Holkar, sard dr „ 316, 318. 
Ganpat Rao alias Daji Sahib Kibe, 42. 
Garagbat (pass), 274, 3. 

Garden produce, 94. 

Gardner, William, 160, 355. 

Gdriwans of Mehidpur^ a class of Mu- 
bamadans, 195. 

Garot (t), 274, 243, 246, 327 ; 'pargana, 
245,175. 

Gateway on Jam Ghat, of Ahaiya Bai, 
3, 185. 

Gauli Rajas, ,220 ; kings, 259 ; chiefs, 
230. 

Gautama Bai, marries Malhar Rao I, 
12, 248, 264, 267, 275, 296. 
Gautama Bai, widow of Malbl^r Rao 
II, adopts Martand Rao, 34. 
Gautampura (t), 275, 183; ihdna, 183. 
Gantier, Captain, 23, 326. 

Gawaltoli (v), 182. 


Gayaripimplia (v), 184. 

G.C.S.I., distinction of, conferred on 
Tukojl Rao II, 39 ; on Sbivaj! Rao, 40. 
Genealogical Tree of Holkar family, 
see before Chapter I. 

Geology, State, 8, 9 ; 176, 192, 

202, 213, 237 ; Deccan Trap, 2, 8, 9, 
239 ; Bijawars, 8, 9 f Lametas, ih ; 

■ Gneiss, ih. 

Gbafur Khan (Jaora), 29-34, 264, 
308; watches affairs at Holkar 
Court, 29 ; overrules Tantia Jogb, 30 ; 
recognised as Nav ab of Jaora, 32 ; 
murders Tulsi Bai, 308. 

Ghat (steps), of Abalya Bai, 305 ; see 
Glossary. 

Ghats (passes), important, 3. 

Gbatia, quarries of, 9. 

Gbat-pipiia, Ghdt^ Pimgdia (v), 275; 
ihdna, 198. 

Ghazi-iid-din, 14, 15, 222, 230 ; Holkar 
espouses the cause of, 14. 

Gbuie family, 231, 331. 

Gibbings, Lieutenant John, 308. 
Gibbings, R., 30$. 

Ginning and Pressing factories, 126, 
215, 294, 

Ginger plantation of Bi Jaipur, 261. 
Ginnurgarb, Gond zaminddrs of, 208. 
Oirdssias, 271, 327, 335 ; strongholds, 3 ; 
see Glossary. 

Girdbar Bahadur, made suhahddr of 
Malwa and Gujarat, 13. 

Girota (v), 183. 

Glen, Lieutenant, 308. 

Godhadpur (v), 251. 

Gogaon (v), 276, 220, 5. 

Gogapur (r s), 200. 

Goi (r), 5, 7, 213, 235. 

Goley (v), 234. 

Gomati(r), 225. 

Gomi(r), 4, 7,211. 

Gonds, 62, 208, 220. 

GopalRao, relative of Sangram Singh, 
243. 

Gopal Rao Bbau, Sindh ia’s General, 18. 
Gorn, Lieutenant, 308. 

Gotra (v), 6. 

Govind IRao Eolia, 41, 188, 227, 231 ; 
marries Bbima Bai, daughter of 
Jaswant Rao, Holkar, 41, 188, 227 ; 
receives Tbandla and IChikbalda 
mahals, 1, 88 ; also Kuneb pargana 
in dowry, 41. 

Govind Rao Bolia, grandson of Bbima 
Bai, 41 ; marries Sita Bai, daughter 
of Tukoji Rao ll,\ih.; builds dam to 
Khan river in Indore Residency, 41. 
Govind Ragbimatb, Kbasgi Diwan, 42. 
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Govind Rao Vinayek Kliasgi Diwan, 
42. 

Govindpura, 187. 

Gram crop, 84. 

Grasses, 120. 

Great Indian Peninsula Pvailway, 130, 
205, 239, 252, 272, 305, 326. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel Henrj^ Resident, 
351. 

Green manure, 76. 

Guaranteed Estates, 152. 

Gudla(v), 276. 

Gujarat, su^aMdrsliif of, given to Gir- 
dkar Bahadur, 13. 

Gnjarkhera(v), 185. 

Gujri, 3, 4. 

Gujars, 54. 

Gulsanawad, see Sanawad. 

Gulwad (v), 233. 

Gum an Naik, 262. 

Guman Singh Khushal Singh, 267- 
Gun factory at Indore, 39. 

Gun foundry at Bhanpura, 258. 

Gut of Bijaipur, 261 ; of Khajrana, 293. 
Gwalanghat pass, 277, 4, 234, 262 ; 
see Sendwa pass. 

Gwalior State, 1, 5, 43 ; Contingent, 
209, 211 ; Horse, 309 ; Treaty of, 223. 


Hade Singh, 50. 

Hsematites near Barwaha, 123. 

Haihayas, 220 ; chiefs, 301 ; subdued 
by Vinayaditya, ib, 

S^aii rupee, 147 ; see Glossary. 

Hal, see Hoi ; first settlement of Hol- 
kars at, 12. 

Halkar, see Holkar. 

Hamid Khan, 13. 

Hamilton, Sir Robert, Resident, 36, 37, 
38, 43, 140, 145, 170, 284, 350; 
reports and announces selection of 
Tukoji Rao as successor of Khande 
Rao, 36 ; proceeds on leave, 37 ; 
resumes charge of Central India 
Agency, 38 ; statue of, 284, 

Hammond, Mr., an equastrian figure of, 
320. 

Hancome, Lieutenant, 308. 

Hand industries, 123. 

Handia (Hindia) sarMr, 208, 210, 211, 
223 , 230, 320, 325. 

Hara irregular horse, 246. 

Harangaon (v), 277 >■ tham^ 211, 

Haranphal, 277, 7, 228. 

Harauti Pathar, 3, 245. 


Harda-Handia, 24. 

Harding, Major, 358. 

Hariganj-Khategaoii, see Kiiategaon. 

Haripura, Beora Thakurs of, 263, 327. 

Hari Rao Holkar, 33-35, 41, 43, 53, 
190, 294 ; rebels, 33 ; surrender and 
imprisonment of, ih. ; release of, 34 ; 
escapes and assumes Chiefship, ib , ; 
installation of, ih. ; mismanagement 
of State affairs, 34, 35 ; selects 
Khanderao as heir, ih. ; intervention 
of British Government, ib. ; dies, ih. 

Hari Vausha, 301. 

Harsiddhivishalakshetra, 195. 

Harsola (v), 277 ; ihdna, 185. 

Harsud, remains at, 220. 

Hasalpur (v), 278, 4, 185 ; pargana, 

5 ; tank at, 8 ; thdna, 186. 

Hast (N), 346, 348. 

Hastings, I.ord, see .Moira. 

Hatni (r), 7, 213, 228. 

Hatod {v), 279 ; thdm^ 182. 

TIavelt (sub-division of a rnahal in Mu- 
ghal days), Jalalabad, 260 ; Mehid- 
pur, 200 ; Jagoti, 200. 

Hawes, Benjamin, Captain, 305. 

Hemada(v), 250. 

Hemakhedi, see Bfachalpur. 

Hemant (s), 346. 

Hemp drugs, 156. 

Henvey, Mr. F., Resident, 351. 

Hessing, John, 23. 

Hessing, Major George, 23, 

Hill system, 2. 

Hilly tract, 1, 2. 

Himalav^, 2. 

Hindu mythology, 2. 

Hingjajgarli, fort of, 279, 3, 45, 243 ; 
taken by Colonel Monson, 243. 

Hisa ndla^ 225. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, 30, 31, 339, 350. 

History, 12-45 ; early, 12 ; Khandoji 
Holkar, ih. ; Maliba Holkar Chau- 
gula, ih. ; Malhar Rao Holkar I, 
ib. ; enrols in sarddr Kadam Baade’s 
Horse, ih. ; marries Gautama Bai, 
ih. ; his soldierly qualities attracted 
notice of Peshwa, 13 ; receives com- 
mand of 500 horse, ih. ; assumes 
Bande’s banner as ensign of Holkar 
house, ih. ; levies dues, ih. ; over- 
runs country along the Narbada, 
ib. ; accompanies Chimajx Appa in 
Malwa, ib. ; takes part in battles of 
B©M and Bhopal, ib. ; receives dis* 
triots in MSlwa, 14; R(Hinirej!i land 
south of the Narbada. ; is em^ 
ployed m expeditions, ih, ; his 

[ ’ increasing possessions, ik $ awisi* 
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Madixo Singli of Jaipur, ib, ; - jom 
Gbazi-ud-din and Mir Sbabbud- 
cHn, 15 ; is attacked By Abdalis, 
ih. ; his part in battle of Panipat 
and Eakshabhnvan, ^5. ; consoli- 
dates his large possessions, ih, ; 
dies, ib . ; his cenotaph and characier, 
ib.; Male Rao succeeds, and dies, 
16; Ahalya Bai assumes adminis- 
tration, ib. ; refuses to adopt an 
.. heir, ; chooses Tiikoji Eao to 
command the army and bear titular 
honours, ib. ; his recogniiion by 
Peshwa, ?‘A ; his career? 17-20; 
raises battalions under Diidreneo? 
18 ; defeat at Lakheri, ^5. ; death of 
Ahah^a Bat, 19 ; her administration 
and character described by Sir J ohn 
Malcolm, ih. ; succession of Tukoji 
Bao I, i ^. ; his administration 
and death, ih.; his character, 20; 
succession of Kashi Rao, ib . ; disputes 
among the brothers, ih. ; Jaswant 
Rao becomes the itial Chief, 21 ; 
lights with his brothers, ib. ; his 
exploits and raising of regular batta- 
lions under Dudreneo and other 
British officers, 22-26 | desertion of 
Dudreneo to Sindhia, 24 ; Jaswant 
Rao’s actions in the Deccan, ib . ; his 
conduct with the British and execu- 
tion of his European military officers, 
26, 164 ; his defeat at Delhi, Dig and 
Farrukhabad, 27 ; Treaty of Raj pur- 
ghat, ib. ; its effects, i h. ; shews 
signs of insanity, ib . ; conduct of 
Amir Khan, 28 ; Jaswant Rao’s death, 
ih. ; his description and character, 
ih. ; Regency of Tulsi Bai and succes- 
sion of Malhar Rao, II, 29 ; insurrec- 
tions and disordered administration, 
ih. ; Ghafur lOian, agent of Amir 
Khan at Holkar’s Court, ih. ; battle of 
Mehidpur, 31 ; Treaty of Mandasor, 
32 ; Amir Khan and Ghafur Khan 
recognised as Nawabs of Tonk and 
Jaora, ih , ; appointment of a Resi- 
dent, ib , ; benefits of the Treaty, 33 ; 
administration of Tantia Jogh, ib. ; 
local disturbances, ib . ; death of 
Malhar Rao, 34 ; succession of Mar- 
tandRao and subsequently of Hari 
Rao, ih.; appointment of Rewaji 
Phanse as minister, ih. ; marriage of 
Hari Rao’s daughter with Baja 
Bhau and grant of Tarana pargma in 
. j&glT, ih . ; misadministration, ih, ; 
his death, ih . ; KbandeRao succeeds, 
36 ; administration of Raja Bhau 


Phanse and PalsMkar ib. ; Khande 
Rao’s death, ih. ; enquiry of a 
successor by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
the Resident, ih. ; selection of Bhau 
Holkar’s second son who succeeds as 
Tukoji Rao II, iA ; Council of 
Regency, 4*6. ; reforms in the ad- 
ministration, ib. ; Tukoji Rao receives 
full administrative powers, 37 ; the 
Mutiny, ih.; Colonel H. M. Durand 
succeeds Sir R. Hamilton, ' ib. ; 
rebels attack Indore Residency, 38 - 
Colonel Durand retires to Sehore, 
ih ; Holkar’ s loyal services, ib, ; 
exchange of territories, 39 ; Postal and 
Salt Conventions, ib. ; Tukoji Rao re- 
ceives compensation for raising troops 
during the Mutiny, ih. ; capitalises 
for contribution paid for United 
Contingent and Malwa Bhil Corps, 
ib. ; receives G.C.SJ* and a sanad of 
adoption, ib. ; cedes land for railway 
and contributes a crore for Holkar 
State Railway, ib: ; improves depart- 
ments of administration, ih. ; receives 
360 square miles of territoiy from 
Government, 40 ; appoints Sir T. 
Madhava Rao as minister, ib. ; re- 
ceives Lord Northbrook and Prince of 
Wales, ; attends Delhi Assemblage, 
ih. ; is made C.I.E. and Councellor 
to Empress, and his salute increased 
to 21 guns, ib. ; dies, ib,; succession 
of Shivaji Rao, ib.; abolishes all 
transit duties in State, ib.; visits 
England and is made a G.C.S.T., ib. ; 
appointment of a separate Resident 
for Indore State, ib. ; conversion of 
comage, ib. ; attends Delhi Darhar, 
ib. ; abdicates in favour of his son ; 
Tukoji Rao III succeeds, ib.; studies 
at Mayo College, Ajmer, ib. ; receives 
Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Indore, ib. ; titles of Chief, ib, ; 
Chief’s Connections and Persons 
of Note, ib. ; 40-45. 

Hiiien Tsiang, 300. 

Hoi or Hal (v), first settlement of 
Holkars at, 12. 

Holkars, early history *of, 12. 

HoIi, 64 ; see Glossary. 

Holkar College, 168, 172, 282, 

Holkar State Railway, 39. 

Holkar Narbada bridge, 226. 

Honey, collection of, 120. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries; — Institu- 
tions, 173, 174, 181, 198, 207, 220, 
242; English—, 173, 174, 207, 256, 
267* 269, 266, 274, 276, 288, 290, 297, 
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Sli, 319, S2‘2, 325, 331, 333; vaidicr--, 
251, 255 263, 261, 268, 273, 277, 
279, 287, 291, 292, 294, 295, 297, 
299, 306, 313, 316, 324. 

Hot weather resort, place fit for a — at 
Sirwel, 3. 

Houses, 64. 

Humayiin, 221. 

Himgerford, Captain, 38 ; receives as- 
sistance from Holkar, ih, 

Hurma, Queen of Emperor of Delhi, 
263, 254. 

Hushang Shall of Malwa, 301. 

Hutchinson, Captain, 315. 

Hyderabad 14, 19. 


Inscriptions, at ISfemawar, 211 ; at Blii- 
kangaon, 259 ; at Bijagarh, 261 ; at 
Chainpur, 265; at Choli, 267 ; 
at Depalpur, 269,270; at Jamghat, 
283, 284 ; at Kukdeshwar, 297 ; at 
Kevada baori, 299 ; at Mori, 242 ; at 
Muhammadpur, 312; at Mahesh- 
war, 302, 303 ; at Makia, 303 ; at 
Manasa, 304; at Pat, 317; at Jam 
Ghat, 284. 

Insects, 11. 

Inspection bungalows, 178, 183, 254, 
256, 259, 274, 283, 294, 304, 309, 
317, 319, 326, 331, 333. 

Insurrection in favour of Martandrao, 
34 ; of Kishna Kunwar, 33 ; of Hail 
Hao Holkar, ih. 

Iron, 123 ; ore, 8, 290 ; mines, 315 ; 
smelting industry, 202, 258, 290; 
works, 8, 213, 215. 

Irrigated crops, 77. 

Irrigated land (flyat), 96. 

Ismail Beg, 18. 

Isri Singh, of Jaipur, 14,243. 

IsUmrari, 152; see Glossary. 


Idar (r), 249. 

65 ; see Glossary. 

l]dTa, 109 ; see GloSuSary. 

Ijamddr, 152 ; see Glossary. 

Imperial Service Cavalry and Transport 
Corps, 167 ; barracks, 282. 

Implements, 77. 

Imports, 127. 

Indin, 154 ; see Glossary. 

Indargarb, fort of, 3. 

Indokh (v), 280, 45, 199 ; thdna, 198. 

Indore city, (r s) 280, 1, 3-5, 14, 24, 
25, 27, 33, 163, 181, 182, 263 ; origin 
of name, 1 ; plunder by Sarje Rao of, 
25 ; becomes capital, 33, 181 ; battle 
of, 24, 164, 261 ; sack of, by Sarje 
Rao Ghatke, 281, outbreak of Mutiny 
at, ib. ; Census of, ih ; trade, 282 ; 
divisions and wards of, ib; cfiha tries 
of Ma Sahiba, Tukoji Rao II, and 
Chimaji Rao Bolia, ib.i religious 
edifices, ib. ; cotton mills, Town Hall 
(King Edward’s), palaces, Holkar 
College, English Madrassa, Tukoji 
Rao Hospital, State Offices, Moti 
Bangalow, Guest House, Post and 
Telegraph. Office, Imperial Service 
Cavalry lines and other buildings, «i5.; 
Municipality, Tukoganj quarter, 283 ; 

Indore pargam, 161, 175, 5; zila, 

176, 175, 1, 67. 

Indore State Railway, 9. 

Indore zaminddrs^ 4k 

Jndrdgni, 348. 

Indrapur (v), see Indore. 

Indreshwar temple, 1, 281. 

Indtir, see Indore. 

Industrial crops, -92. 

Xnfra Trappeaa Strata, 8. 


Jaedaif 160. 

Jagdan ndlo, 226. 

Jagat Singh, Bana, 243. 

Jdgir, 151 ; see Glossary. 

JdgirdurSi 152 ; see also Table XXXI, 
426. 

Jagoti (v), 283 ; thdna^ 200. 

Jafis, 169 ; industries, 170. 

Jains, 55. 

Jaipur Chief, 14, 27, 44, 243. 

Jai Singh, Sawai, of Jaipur, 14, 15, 
26, 243, 249, 251, 299, 329. 
Jalalabad, 222, 230, 260. 

Jamania, tank at, 225. 

Jam chhoti (v), 283. 

Jam gbati, % 

Jam ghat, 284, 3, 24, 255; gateway at, 
185 ; view from, 212. 

Jamner (r), 7, 202, 211. 

Jamnia Khal, 182. 

Janakeshwar, temple to, 5. 

Janapao hill, 285, 3 ; spur, 5 ; rise of 
the Cbambal in, ib, 

Jankoji Smdhia, "at PSnipat, 15, 17. 
Jaora, Ghafui .Khin, ] guaranteed 
possession of, 32, 339. 

Jarda, see Jharda. 

Jaswant Bao Holkar, 21-28, 20, 34, 17, 
41* 105* 187, 196, 22S, 227, 230, 231 
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244,250, 255, 258, 206, 270, 272, 
274,279,281,282,283,289, 302, 303, 
321 , 329, 333, 335-338. Son of Tukoji 
Bao I, 20 5 escapes to Nagpur and his 
brother Vithoji to Kolhapur, 21 ; im- 
prisoned at Nagpur, ih, ; escapes into 
Khandesh, proceeds to Barwanl 
and Dhar, ih,\ saves Dhar State 
from Pindari raid, ih. ; sacks Depal- 
pur, ih. ; Increases his forces, ih. ; is 
joined by Wazir Husain of Sarangpur 
and Amir Khan of Tonk, 22 ; raises 
two more battalions under Captains 
Dodd and Plume t, ih* ; defeats Dud- 
renec’s battalions at Kasrawad, ; 
is joined by Dudrenec, ih. ; sacks 
Maheshwar, where he loses an eye, 
ih.^ 255, 302 ; overruns Malwa and 
levies dues, 22 ; falls on MacIntyre’s 
party at Neori and forces him to sur- 
renaer, 23 suffers defeat at Satwas, 
ih. ; retires to Indore and sends for 
Amir Klian, ih. ; overpowers Sin- 
dhia’s battalions, «'&. ; sustains defeat 
at Indore, 24 ; fled to Jimghat, ih.; 
sacks Ratlam and Nathdwara, 
25; defeats Peshwa’s forces and 
seizes Poona, ih. ; retreats to Malwa, 
ih.; levies dues in MalwS, 26; 
Lord Lake enters into negotiation 
with him, ih. ; Jaswant Rao executes 
his British officers at Nahar Magra, 
ih.f 164 ; his success over Monson’s 
detachment, 27 ; is defeated at 
Delhi, Dig and Farrukhabad, ih. ; 
retreats into Mewar, ih. ; re-enters 
Northern India, ih. ; concludes Treaty 
at Bajpurghat, 2*5. ; reduces his army, 
ih. ; levies money from Jaipur and 
pacifies troops, ih. ; poisons Khande 
Rao, ih. ; causes murder of Kashi 
Rao, 28 ; his insanity increases, ih. ; 
dies, ih. ; his cenotaph at Bhanpura, 
ih.f 258 ; his character and appear- 
ance, 28, 165, 

Jaswant (Yashwant) Rao Phanse, 
marries Mukta Bai, daughter of 
Ahalya Bai, 16,196, 330. 

Jaswant Rao Ponwar of Dhar, 14, 

Jaswant Rao (Yashwant Rao), son of 
Tukoji Rao II, 41, 270, 

Jats, 17, 262, 

Jayanti Mata, temple to, 256. 

Jay Singh, 261. 

Jennings, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Henry, B.E., C.S.I,, Resident, 351. 

Jethawaya (v), 225 ; tank at, ih, 

JhalawEr, 1. 


Jharda of Mehidpur (v), 285, 45, 199 ; 

pargana, 198, 175, 6. 

Jharda (J^rda) (v), pargam Narayan- 
garh, 286 ; thana, 249. 

Jlrapur, see Zlrapur. 

Johilla (r), 7, 

Jotsikhera (v), Zamindar of, 35. 
Jubilee of Queen-Empress Yictoria, 40. 
Jumna-Gangetic doah, 2, 252; alluvial 
plateau of,2. 

Justice, Civil and Criminal, 143, 144. 
Jyesih, 346. 

(N), 346, 348. 


K 

Kadir Shah, see Mallu Khan. 

Kadwall buzriig (v), 184. 

Kadwe kunbi, 263. 

Kad'dMp survey, 148, 174, ISl, 211, 
196, 256. 

Kaisar4-Hind medal, granted to Bai 
Bahadur Nanak Cband, 42 ; to Rao 
Bahadur Krishna Bao Mulye, 43. 
Kajligarli Mia, 32^. 

Kakarda (v), 286, 4; thdna, 233. 
Kakedi (r), 211. 

Kalachuris, 220. 

Kalakund (r s), 185, 199, 286. 

Kali Sind (r s), 201. 

Kali Sind, greater (r), 4, 6, 192, 201, 
236, 250, 251, 299, 319, 328 ; rises 
at Earjhiri in Bagli, 6 ; (r s), 201. 
Kali Sind, lesser (r), 4, 6, 192 199, 
200, 202, 280, 290, 317 ; rises at Sia 
in Dewas, 6. 

Kalupur fortress, 53. 

Kalyan Singh, a Gahlot Rajput, 249. 
Kama, see Kasrawad chlioti. 
Kamanpur (v), 185. 

Kampail (v), 287, 181, 184; fort of 
Partabgarh, close to, 287. 

Kanadya (v), 182. 

Kanakawalipuri, see Karedi. 
Kanakeshwarpuri, ^ee Kukdeshu'ar. 
Kanar (r), 7-10, 213, 225, 290. 
Kanaujias (Brahmans), 49. 

Kanhaiya Lai vaidya, 173. 

Kanjarda (v), 287. 

Kannod (v), 288 ; pargana, 209, 175. 
Kanor, ^ee Narayangarh. 

Kantbaji Rao Bande, 186. 

, Kantbali (v), 246. 

Kdnungos, 71 ; see Glossary. 

Kanya (B), 348. 

Kanzar, tank at, 226. 

Kapithaka, see Kayo.tha. 

I Karai (v), 288, 233 ; ikdnq, 233. 
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Karam{r), 4, 233;285, 302. . 

Karan Singii, 186. 

(difference in time 
Kardawad (v)> 189. 

Kardla, battle of, 19 , 160 . 

Karedi (v), 288 ; thma, 200. 

Karhadas (BraliBians), 48. 

Kariai Klian Pindari, 208, 290. 

Karha 

Karondia (v), 233. 

Kaftih 345» 346. 

Kartmryarjnna, 301. 

Kasaram (r)» 209* 

I^iaslii Eao Dada, Sir, 41, 316, 318. 

Kashi Eao, 20, 21, 25, 28 270, 

289 ; succeeds Tiikoji Rao I, 20 ; his 
character, ih, ; his recognition, ih . ; 
dissensions among brothers, ih. ; ap- 
peals to Sarje Rao Ghatke, 21V sent 
to Jaswant Rao’s camp, 25 ; confined 
in Galna fort, 28 ; murdered, ih. 
Kasrawad (v), 289 ; defeat of Dudre- 
nec’s battalion at, 22 ; Bhat rulers 
of, 229; ckkoii 289 ; pargana, 228, 
175. 

K&t^phor, Kantaphor (v), 289, 4, 210; 

pargana, 210, 175, 10 ; forests 10. 
Katkia nala, 6, 190. 

Katkut (v), 290, 225, 8, 9 ; Rathors of, 

221 ; thdna, 225. 

Katyayana, commentary on Panini bv, 
300. 

Kawadia (v), 233. 

Kawatapur, see Kataphor. 

Kayatha (v), 290, 4 ; Thakurs of, 

44 ; thdna, 202 ; sarhdr, 291. 

Kaye, Major James Lovett, Resident, 

' 3*52. ' " 

K.C.S.I., Sir Kahsi Rao Dada, 41 ; Sir 
T. Madhava Rao, 40, 43, 133, 141, 
142, 169. 

Keatinge, Colonel R. H., 9, 43, 123, 
224, 254, 306. 

Keatinge, Richard, tomb of, 305. 
Keshodas Raja of Jhabua, 186, 320. 

Kesri Bai(Ma Sahiba), 29, 32-37,282; 
appoints Tantia Jogh as minister, 

32; advances money for troops, 

33 ; adopts Martand Rao, 34 ; 
invites Hari Rao to occupy gaddh 
ih . ; visits insurgents, ih . ; selects 
Tukoji Rao II as Chief, 36 ; dies, 37 j 
her character, ih.; her cenotaph, 282. 
Ketholi (v), 291, 245, 237‘; Lachman 
Singh Bara founds, ih . ; plundered • 
by Gagroni Thakurs, ih ; noted for 
opium and betel leaf transactions, # 
291.'"' 

Khadaoda (v), 291. 


Xlil; 

Khaja Naik, 262, 263. 

Khajrana (v), 292, 182. 

Khakria (v), Sipra leaves the State at, 

5. ■ ■ 

Klialghat (v), 7, 220. 

Khdlsd, 151 ; see Glo:'<sary. 

Khan (r), 4, 5, 181, 100, 280, 281, 282. 
Khdnda Rdnif 63. 

Khande Rao, the god, 33. 

Khande Rao (son of Malhar Eao I), 
16 ; marries Ahalya Bai, ih . ; accom- 
pany s Raghunath Rao and Datta-ji 
Sindhia to Rajputana, ih . ; killed 
in assault on fort of Kumbher, ih. 
Khande Rao (son of Malhar Rao, bro- 
ther of Jaswant Rao), falls into 
Sindhia’ s hands, 21; was res- 
tored to Jaswant Rao. 26 ; poisoned, 
27. 

Khande Rao, succeeds as Chief, 36 ; 
dies, if). 

Khandesh District, I, 3, 15,21,212. 
Khandesh sarlcdr, 260 ; sMhahf 230. 
Khandoji Holkar, 12. 

Khandoji Mahadik, Jaswant Rao’s 
Commander, 246. 

Khandwa, 212, 216, 224. 

Kharada ( v), 4. 

Kharda, see Kardla. 

Kharclii(r), 236. 

Khargon (t), 293, 220, 231, 5, 46; 

mahal, 230 ; pargam, 231. 

Khargon batiist, 225, 230. 

Khargon (v), of Maheshwar pargana, 

OOn inK oOo 

Khari{r), 4, 7, 10, 202, 203, 210. 
Kharia (v), 235, 293, 212 ; thdna, 210. 
Kharif crops, 92 ; see Glossary. 

Khd-sgi, 135, 141 ; see Glossary, 

Khasgi Diwan, 42. 

Khategaon (v), 4, 293, 21 L 
Khelar (r), 4. 

Khenoighat (pass), 294. 

Khilat, 16, 20 ; see Glossary, 

Khilchxpur (v), 294. 

Kholarir), 7,225. 

Kholvi> caves, 242, 271. 

Khoti, 138 ; see Glossary. 

Khudfeaon (v), 294; ihdna, 226. 

Khuj (r), 298. 

Khuman Singh Chandrawat, DiwsEn, 44, 
Khuman Singh Bakshi, C.SJ., 43, 17 L 
Khurampuc (v), 294 ; thdm, 227. 
Khurel (Khndd) (v), 296 ; pargana, 
183,175, 

Khurel buzrug (v), 184. j 

' iKibe family, 42, tM. < . - ^ . 

Km 'Edward Hall, 158, 282. 

Kirtane, V. J, Rao Bahadur, 170. 
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Kislina Kunwar, 29, 33. 

Kisner(r), 211. 

Kodrya (v), 185. 

Kohala (v), ChandrSwat settleioent at, 
295,245. 

Koki(r), 249. 

Koke and Gotu Darvi, 288. 

Kokri-bardi, bill, 5. 

Kondaji Rao Matkar, marries Lila 
Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao Holkar, 
4L 

Konknasthas {Brahmans), 48. 

Korkiis, 47, 220. 

Kosal Singh (Kiisai Singh), founder of 
Kosalgarh fort, 3. 

Kosalgarh, Knsalgarh (v), 2 ; fort of, 3. 
Kothada buzrug(Y), 246. 

Kothadi (v), 296 ; thsna, 250 ; maJial, 
249. 

Kothdi-Bardi (h), 297* 

Kotra mahal, 227. 

Kotri-Pirawa, 249, 296. 

Kotwah 139, 140 ; see Glossary. 
KohodU,l4:0; Glossary. 

Kouti (r), 226. 

Krishna Rao Mnlye, Rao BahMur, 43. 
Krishna Bai, wife of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 303. 

Krishna Kunwar, disturbance of, 33. 
Krishna pihsha^ 344. 

Krishnarao Bamrao Palshikar, Diwan, 
41. 

Krittiha (N), 345, 346, 847. 

Kshipra, see Sipra. 

Kukadol (v), 231. 

Kukdeshwar (v), 297 ; ihdna, 247. 
Kumbher, fort of, 16. 

Kiinch pargana gi^f^en in jdgtr dowry to 
Bhima Bai, 41, 336. 

Kumhha (R), 349, 

Kundaki, see Khandwa. 

Kimda (r), 213, 230, 236, 293. 

Kundana (v), 191. 

Kuhdi (r), 5, 7, 

Kundikhera (v), 297 ; thana, 198. 
Kunwar Khan Pindari, 209. 
Kusalgarh {Kosalgarh) (v), 298, 185 ; 
fort, ih, 

Kusal Singh, see Kosal Singh. 

Kushal Singh of Jhabua, 186. 

Kuwa (v), 227* 


L 

Lahah, fee, 151. 

Labhana chief, of Ramgarh,;186. 
Lachhman Singh Hara, 291, 
Ladaki (r), 189,318. 


Lake, Lord General, 26, 27, 315, 335, 

350. 

Lakheri, battle of, 18, 160; gallaii.t 
conduct of Holkar’ s battalions at, ih, 
Lakhoni{T), 251. 

Lakhundar (r), 192,199, 202. 

Lakshmi Tukeshwar, 270. 

Lakshmi Narayan mi%a,173, 

Lakwa Dada, Sindhia’s General, IS . 
22,23. 

Lalsot, battle of, 159, 243. 

Lanabhate family, 25i. 

Lameta, 8, 9. 

Land revenue, Section, 148-153 ; early 
system of, 148 ; settlement, ihj; 
collection of, 149 ; suspensions and 
remissions, 151 ; tenure, ib. ; alienat- 
ed lands, i^. ; guaranteed estates, 
152. 

Language, of people, 46 ; official, 137. 
Lapla Sondnias, 263. 

Lawani (v), 298,232; pargma, 2^1, 
175, 218, 3 ; tank at, 232, maM?, 
231. 

Law class, 142. 

Laws, list of principal, 143. 

Legislation and Justice Section, 138- 
145 ; present system of, 142. 

Leheki, 2l0. 

Lila Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao, 
married to Kondaji Rao Matkar, 

41. 

Liinbodi (v), 5. 

Limbo! (v), 228. 

Limestones, 9, 257 coroline, quar- 
ries, 257. 

Lingam, 7, 261, 302. 

Lingapani-ghat (pass), 98. 

Literacy, 46. 

Local and Municipal Section, 158. 
Loni (v), 228. 

Low-lying portion, 1 ; tract, 2. 

Luard, Captain Charles Eokford, 
Resident, 352. 

Lucan, 244, 246 ; capture and death 
of, 244. 

Lunatic asylum, 174. 

Luner asterism, 344. 

Luner Mansions, 344. 


M 

Maohal (v), 182. i 

Maohalpur (v), 299, 251 ; pargana, 6; 
thdna^ 251. 

Machla (v), 6 ; source of the Saras^ati 
at, 
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MacIntyre, ■ Lieutenant, ,23., 

Madliava Prasad Dube, Captain, 44. 

MS-dbava Eao, Raja Sir T., K.C.SJ., 
becomes minister, 40, 43; Ms re- 
forms, .133, , 141, 142, 169. 

Madbo , .;Rao', .Pesbwa, 'J., 17; II, 19. ■ 

Madbo Rao Viiiayak ''Kibe, 42. 

Madlio/ Singli of: Jaipur, 14, 44, 243, 
;:263,V279,.:.299, :300, ' 304 grants • 64 
lakbs and district of Rampura, 
Bbaiipura and Tonk to Holkar, 14. 

Mdght 346 

‘Ilagha (N), 346, 348. 

Mah Singh, 186. 

Mahdhharata, 6, 19, l9l, 221, 300, 
301. 

Mahadapur, 5ee MeMdpur, 9, 11. 

Mahadji Sindliia, 15-18, 44, 159. 

Mab%arh (v), 299 ; thdnat 247. 

MaJidMlhan^ 195, 198. 

Malicls, of Mughal days Betma, 
184, 257 ; Depalpur 183, 269 ; Kam- 
pail, 184,287 ; Sanwer, 190, 324; 
Sunarsi, 201, 328 ; Sunel, 329 ; Tarana, 
201, 330 ; Nemawar, 208, 210 ; Rajor, 
208, 209, 320; Satwas, 208, 325, 
Bhikangaon, 225, 259 ; Kotra, 227, 
316 ; Kasrawad, 228 ; Balakwara, 
228 ; Khargon, 230, 293 ; Balwadi, 
231 ; Kothadi, 249 ; Lawani, 231 ; 
Mauawar, 231, 331 ; Mandu, 231 ; 
Baswa, 223, 233, 257-; Sendwa, 234, 
326 ; Nagalwadi, 234, 313 ; Zirapur, 
251, 333 ; Boodha or Bodha, 248, 264 ; * 
Narayangarh, 248 ; Malhargarh, 248 ; 

‘ Sunel and Raipi^r, 249, 319; Talen, 
250 ; Barud, 255 ; Jalalabad, 260 ; 
Brahmangaon, 226, 263 ; Chainpur- 
Chamari, 265 ; Choli-Maheshwar, 232, 
267, 302, 305; Hasalpiir, 278; 

Kayatha, 291 ; Khudgaon, 294 ; 
An ar (Jhalawar), 296 ; Badod, ib, ; 
Alot, iK ; Dagdhalya, ih, ; Ghosi, ih,; 
Basi, iK ; Panohpahar, ib, ; Runija, 
ib, ; Sohet (Soy at), ih ; Muhammaa- 
pur, 312; Mardana, 305; RSmpura, 
321 ; Naugama, 322 ; Sendar, 326 ; 
Sonasi, 330 ; Tharod (Telrod), 331 ; 
see Glossary. 

'Mahanadi, (r), 7. 

Mahatpur, secMehidpur. , 

Mahesaris, 57. 

Maheshri, (r), 4, 7, 233. 

Maheshwapiira, see Maheshwar. 

MahesMvar, (t),'300, 3, 4, 6«8, 14, 17, 
20, 24, 25, 30, 33, 34, 208, 233, 255 ; 
made capital of Indore, 14; fort of, 
284 ; famous for manufacture of saris 
md dhotis 8bt, 302; pargmia, 232* 175, 


218 ; tank at, 8 ; Urth, 301 ; Mahish- 
mana Raja of, ib, 

Mahi (r), 186, 189. 

Mahishmati Mahdtya, 300. 

Mahishmati, see Maheshwar. 

Mahissati, see Maheshwar. 

Mahmad of Ghazni, 207= 

Mahsir^sh found in the Chamba], 192, 
245,237. 

Mahu-Mahra, see Maheshwar. 

Maina Bai, 261. 

Mahara (R), 349. 

Makia (v), 303, 45. 

Makron (v), .303 ; pargana^ 199, 175, 0. 

Malan (r), 4, 7, 288. 

Malcolm, Sir John, Colonel, 352, 19, 20, 
27, 30-32, 45, 148, 164, 188, 196, 217, 
219, 241, 248, 255, 266, 270, 278, 302, 
308, 310, 335, 337-339, 342, 343, 350 ; 
describes character of Ahaiya Bai, 19 ; 
concludes Treaty of RajpurghSt, 27, 
335; takes part in battle of Meh id- 
pur, 30, 31, 32 ; concludes Treaty 
of Mandasor, 32, 308, 339 ; makes 
enumeration of State, 45 ; describes 
land revinuo method, 148. 

Male Rao, succession and death cf, 10, 

226, 234. 

Malet, 131, 318. 

Maletru (dry land), 68. 

Malhargarh (t), foimdalion of, 12, 248, 

Malharnagar, see Alampiir. 

Malhar Rao I, 2, 12-16, 41, 42, 44, 63, 
138, 159, 19D 195, 210, 223, 226, 

227, 234, 252, 258, 267, 275, 281 , 296, 
299, 302, 305, 328 ; founder of house 
cf Ho’kar, 12 ; birth of, ih,; enrols in 
sarddr Kadam Bande’s horse, ih ; 
marries Gautama Bai, ih; receives 
command of 500 horse from Peshwa, 
13 ; overruns country along the Har- 
bad§, ih ; accompanies Chimhajx 
Appa into Halwa, ih; carries depreda- 
tions across the Chambal, and beyond 
Agra, ih ; accompanies Peshwa , to 
Delhi and defeats Mughals, ih ; takes 
a conspicuous part in battle of 
Bhopal ib, ; is granted twelve districts 
in MalwS, 14 ; acquires Maheshwar, 
ih ; assists Madho Singh of Jaipur, 
ih ; receives 64 lakhs and ESmpura- 
Bhanpura district in return, tb. ; 
signs Agreement of 1743, ih ; joins 
Ghltziud-din, and Mir Shahab-ud- 

’ dm, 15 ; routes imporM army near 
Delhi, is attacked by Abdaii, ih; 

' ' abstefes from taking active part In 

’ fixe -battle, .of FSnIpat,, #♦.; takes 
part in the battle of Rakshas 
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Biiiiwan Or Tainduka, ih ; receives j 
territory wortli 30 laklis, in return, 
ih , ; consolidates Ills large possessions 
worth six miilionSj ; his death, ib,; 
cenotaph, 2, 15, 328 ; hk character, 

■; 15. . 

Malhar Rao II, 29-34, 53, 196, 247, 
266. 322 ; adopted by Tulsi Bai, 29 ; 
confused state of administration, ib, ; 
mutiny of the army, ib, ; order res- 
tored by Amir Edian ; Ohafur Khan 
watches affairs of State, ib,; distur- 
bance and execution of Dharma 
Kunwar, ?*5.; state of Maratha armies 
and of the country generally, 29, 30, 
ib , ; battle of Mehidpur, 30-32 ; Treaty 
of Mandasor, 32 ; its effect, ib, ; Indore 
becomes the capital, 33 ; ministry of 
Tantia Jogh, ib, ; imposter Sath- 
mahal, ib, ,* death of Malhar Rao, 34. 

Malhar Rao, son of Tukoji Rao I, 20. 

Malhar Rao Holkar, cousin of Maha- 
raja Ti^koji Rao III, 41. 

Maliha Chaugula, 12. 

Malik Kafur, 220. 

Malik Nazir seizes Asirgarh, 221 . 

Malik, Raja Fariiki, 221. 

Mallu Khan, 259. 

Malwa, 208, 211, 221, 225, 230, 

251,255,257, 263,269, 287, 296, 302, 
305 ; see subah, 

Malwa Bhil Corps, payment for the up- 
keep of — capitalized, 39 ; reorganis- 
ation of, ib, 

Malwa Contingent, 34, 39, 196, 308. 

Malwa district, average rainfall of, 

12 . 

Malwa Sultans, 267* 

Ma-lwa, Paramara Kings of, 21], 220; 
Marathas entered by Bherughat pass 
into, 3, 43, 259. 

Malwa, Muhammadan Kings of, 243, 
298, 301. 

Man (r), 4, 213, 231; valley, 9, 298. 

Man Bhao Sect, 29. 

Man Singh of Jhabua, 186. 

Man Singh of Jodhpur, seeks Jaswant 
Kao’s aid, 27. 

Manaji Rao Waghmare, 190. 

Manasa (t), 304; pargana, 247, 175. 

Manawar, waW, 231, 

Mandakini (r), 192, 199, 303. 

Mandalji Anjani, 285. 

Mandan Mi^ihra, 304. 

Mandasor, Treaty of, 14, 32, 33, 40, 166, 

. 196, 281, 308, 310; benefits of treaty of, 
33 ; earlcaTf 248, 264, 331 ; see Sarhar, 

Mandawadi (r), 231. 

Mandhata, island of, 225. 


Mandleshwar (t), 304, 4, 34 ; restorea to 
Holkar, 305 ; tank at, 213. 

3Iandloh 2^1, 229. 

Mandu, 9, 221 ; sarkar, IS2, 221, 227 
■ '228, 231-232,257, 267, 278, 302, 305, 
316, 330, 331 ; fort, 286, 298 ; kings, 
221 ;i=iQeSarkar, 

Manganese, 213. 

Manipur, 191. 

Manpur, British 3. 

Manures, 76. 

Mansah,2i4:, 

Map of Indore State, see end of Volume. 
Marathas, enter Malwa, 3, 43, 259 ; 
Nimar, 222 ; increasing power of, 13 ; 
enter Patlawad, 186 ; Confederacv, 
13, 18. 

Mardana (v), 305, 229 ; tham^ 229, 305. 
MdrgasMrslia^ 346. 

Markets, 127, 179, 195, 201, 205, 217, 
239, 254, 266, 268, 270, 273, 288, 
292, 297, 306. 

Marriage, 64. 

Martand Rao, adopted to succeed 
Malhar Rao II, 34 ; ousted by Hari 
Rao, ib,; receives allowance, ib.; 
intrigues on behalf of,..35 ; Ma Sghiba 

in favour of succession of, 36 5 death, 
.. 37. 

Martin, Mr, W. B., Resident, 350. 
Marwaris, 57. 

Ma Sahiba, see Kesri Bai. 

Material condition of the people, 1 12. 
Matmur (v), 233. 

McLeod, Lieutenant Donald, 308. 
Meade, Sir Richard J ohn, Resident, 351 . 
Means of Communication, 129, 
Measure by length, 128. 

Medal, Kaisar-i-Eind, award of, 42, 43. 
Medical Section, 173 ; history of de- 
partment, ib,; institutions 181, 198, 
207, 220, 242. 

Meeiut, mutiny at, 37. 

Megasthenese, 6. 

Mehada, 191. 

Mehdapur, see Mehidpur. 

Mehidpur (t), 306, 4, 5 ; battle of, 31, 
196 ; Contingent, 33, 274, 308 ; 
mutiny of Contingent, 37 ; pargana, 
200, 175, 5, 6, 195, 203 ; zila, 191, 
175, 67. 

Melkalma (v), 184. 

Melkheda (v), 246. 

Mendikund (waterfall), 185, 285. 
Mendya doh^ 232. 

Merta, action of, 159. 

Meru, Mt. of, 2. 

(R), 344, 347. 

Metawada (v), 182. 
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Mewar, 12, 27j; first settlement of 
Holkars in, 12. 

Mewatis, 34. 

Mhaka, 272. 

Miow (v), (r s) 309, 185, 2, 4 ; Canton- 
ment, 309, 32, 185, 5 ; troops, mutiny 
of, 38 ; pargana, 184, 175. 

Migration, 12, 46 ; of Holkars, 12 ; of 
people, 46. 

Mills, 126. 

Mills, Captain, 309. 

(R), 349. 

Minerals, 123, 1 76, 192, 202, 213, 237. 

Mines and Minerals, Section, 123 ; alu- 
minum, ih,; iron, ib, ; building 
stones, ib. 

Miscellaneous Revenue, Section, 153- 
157; customs, ib, ; excise, ib, ; satia, 
154 ; Abhari, 155 ; hemp drugs, 156 ; 
salt, 157 ; stamps, ib, 

Mishra (neutral), 345. 

Mitawal (v), 312, 226. 

Miihuna (R), 347. 

Mitra, 348. 

Moghias, 53 ; settlement of, 168. 

Mogari (r), 235. 

Mogwa (v), 233. 

Mohai (v), 210. 

Mohan Singh, Rana of BarwSni, 262. 

Mohan Singh, rebellious Zatnindar, 260. 

Moira (Hastings), Lord, 30, 339, 343. 

Mokandara Pass, 27, 244, 324. 

Moka^'^a^ 13 ; se.e, Glossary. 

Monson, Colonel, defeat of, 27 ; retreat 
of, 243, 246, 279. 

Morad (r), 185. 

Morana, see Mardana. 

Mori (v),,312, 45, 245 ; Kalakot of, ib,^ 
237 ; inscription found at, 242. 

Mortakka (v), 7, 216, 228, 229, 233. 

Motamid, 140 ; see Glossary. 

Moti Bungalow, 168. 

Moti Singh, 188. 

Motinala, 190. 

MrigasJiira (N), 346, 347. 

Muafi, 152 ; see Glossary. 

Muhammad Kanad Khan, Hawab, see 
Chitu Pindari. 

Muhammad Khilji II, 243. 

Muhammadpnr (v), 312 ; tlidna, 231. 

Muhammadpur, see Mehidpiir. 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor, 13, 191, 
208. 

Muharram^ 65 ; see Glossary .,u 

(auspicious moments), 72, 345. 

Mukhtiara (v), 225, 216, 217, {r s) 216^; , 
tank at, 225 ; (r s)'225.' .,4 

Mukta Bai, 16, 196, 330 ; marriage of— 
with Yaswant Rao Phanse, 10* 330. 


Mukundgir Mahant, 187. 

Mm (H), 346, 348. 

Multhana (v), 220, 229. 

Mulye family, 43 ; Krishna Rao, ib. 

Mundfa, 150. 

Mungi-Paithan (Mungegpehm)^ Treaty 
of, 222. 

Municipalities, 158, 180, 182, 186, 191, 
198, 219, 242, 250, 259, 270, 283, 
275, 309, 325, 330. 

Munja Vakpati of Dhar, 266. 

MimsJil, 175 ; see Glossary. 

Mumiff 142 ; see Glossary. 

Muntazim, 169 ; see Glossary. 

Murla (v), 5. 

Murray, Colonel, 244. 

Musalmans, 58. 

Muslim Khan, Raja, 243 ; see Ratan 
Singh of Chitor. 

Mutiny of 1 857, at Meerut, Mhow and 
Indore, 38 ; atMehidpur, 37, 38, 244, 
308-310; outbreak of , at Nasir- 
abad, Nimach, JhSnsi, Gwalior, 37. 

Muttra, Holkars migrated from, 12. 


N 

Nabhapur, see Kemawar, 

Kadra (v), 233. 

Nadir Shah, sacks Delhi, 208. 
Nagalwadi (v), 313, 225 ; (r), 235 ; dis- 
trict obtained in jdgir by Holkar, 
222, 226. 

N%ars (Brahman), 50. 

Nagda (r s), 199. 

Nagda-Muttra railway, 130, 195, 199, 
200, 239, 247, 250, 251, 274, 275, 
297, 327. 

Nagpur, 21, 25. 

Nageshmar-’ka-kund,, near Barwaha, 213. 
Nagu, Gsjar, founder of Nagalwari, 3l3. 
Nagzari (v), 231. 

Nahar klagra, execution by Jaswant 
Holkar of his British Officers at, 26^; 
Nahar Shah, darogdh of, 292. 

Nahar Singh, RSna of Barwaha, 44. 
Nah 78. 

Naik, 190 ; see Glossary. 

Najib Kh&n, 163. 

Najib-ud-daula, 17. 

Iifakedlnlda, 255, 285. ■ ■ ' 

Nakshatras (astersms), 70, 344 ; see 
Gb»ai^, ■? r . : 4 ■ , , ' ^ ' 

' Nimanpw If X ^10. ' ^ 

Na^mrnadini' aee'NarbadS. 

Nammados, see Narbadi. 

^ 21 *'“ ' 
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Nana Farnavis, 17, 21. 

Nanak Cliand, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., 
Minister of State, 42. 

Nanasa (y), 209. 

Nandya Gaiili, 235. 

Nandlal Rao, Indore Zamindar, 43, 31S. 
Nandri fort, 235. 

Nandwai (v), 314 ; pargana, 247, 175, 

33 ; invasion by Thakur of Bega of, 

Nandwas, see Nandwai. 

Handy a Gauli, founder of Nandrh 235. 
Ndnkar, 152. 

Narayan Bargal, brother of Gautama 
Bai, 12 ; receives the village of Budh 
from Rana of Udaipur in jag^r, ih.^ 
248, 264. 

Nar^angarh (Kanor) (v), origin of 
village of, 13 ; mahal, 248. 
Narayangarh pargana, 248, 175. 
Narayan Rao Bhagwat, married Sita 
Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao Holkar, 
40. 

Narayan Rao Bolia, married Sundra 
Bai, own sister of Tukoji Rao III, 
40, 41. 

Narayan Rao Palshikar, Diwan, 35. 
Narzan Rao Peshwa, murder of, 17. 
Narbada (r), 4-8, 14, 22, 26, 130, 
202, 211-216, 220, 221, 225-230, 
232, 233, 236, 255,^ 256, 260, 263, 
266-268, 277, 281, 284-286, 293, 
300, 302, 304, 306, 315, 324, 

326 ; navigation of, 7 ; afflnents 
of, ih.; valley of, 2, 3, 11, 130, 
212, 214, 216, 325 ; Valley Railway, 
256. 

Narhada Puran, 211. 

Narmada, see Narbada. 

Naro Ballal, 230. 

Naro Janardan, 210. 

Nathdwara shrine, sacked by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, 25. 

Natural Divisions and Scenery, 1. 
Naui^ania, see Tarana. 
Naugama-Tarana, see Tarana. 

Naval Singh, 314. 

NavS-H (v), 314,245, 258; iron mines 
and smelting industry at, 245, 237^ 
268. 

Nawalakhi (r), 182. 

Nazar ^ 16, 36; see Glossary. 

Nazarans, 186; see Gl )S8ary. 

Nazim, 142 ; see Glossary, 

Netoawar (v), 316. 3, 4, 209 ; mahat, 
208, 210; pargana, 210, 175, 208, 2, 7; 

202, 2, 175; ll‘3'';-:dis-^ 

Met, 8, lO,^Q;thana, 211. 


Nemi Singh of Garot, 246. 

Neori, encounter at, 23. 

Neuguradia (v), 316; birthplace of 

Tukoji Rao II, 185, 

Newai (r), 251. 

New Hampshire, area of the State 
compared to, 1. 

Nikedi (v), 185. 

Niigarh (v), 7. 

Nilkanth Bhau, midya, 173. 
Nimanpur-Makrar district of Dhar, 8, 
10, 202, 212, 256, 290 ; forest of, 256, 
10 . 

Nimar tract, 1 ; British District of, ih . ; 
average rainfall of, 12 ; forests of, 114 ; 
prdni, 220. 

NivaM zila, 211, 175, 2 ; district, 45. 
Nimhalkar, 12. 

Nlra (r), 12. 

Nisarpur (v), 316, 230, 5 ; thana, 228. 
Nizam, quarrels with his nephew, 13, 
14 ; is defeated by Baji Rao near 
Bhopal, 208. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, 13, 14, 222, 230, 260. 
Nomenclature, 65. 

Northbrook, Lord, visits Indore, 40. 
Norton, Captain, 308. 

Nriti, 348. 

0 

Occupations, 63. 

O’Connell, Sergeant-Major, 309. 

Official language, 137. 

Oil seeds, 93. 

Older Alluvium of Narbada, 8, 

Opium, manufacture of, 124 ; taxation 
on, 154; Katholi, an important mart 
for, 291. 

Orangesof Jaswant Rao B'olkar’s gar- 
den at Bhanpura, 258- 
Orekar family, 250 ; Rang Rao Orekar, 
21,250,329; Shivaji Shankar, 250, 
329. 

Or Jit, 96 ; see Glossary. 

Oswals, 58. 


P 

Pdga, 270 ) 

Paiga,}m j ««« Glossary. 

Pagrt, 47, 50, 63 ; see Glossary. 
Pahu] (r), 4, 252. 

Pai Main, tax of, 234, 
Pakha, see Glossary. 

Palaces, 7, 158, 282. 

Pa^lstdor, 187, 
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Panch maliSls (Nemawar district), 

21 L 

Palasha (v), 185. 

Palda (v), 5, 181. 

Paiia, (r s) 1 82. 

Paishikar Diwan, 41 ; Narsyan Bao, 35 ; 

Bam Bao, 35, 37 ; Krishna Bao, 41. 
Pampavati, see Petlawad. 

gardens, 272; of Barud, 255; 
of Betma, 257 ; of Ketkoli, 291 . 
Panchayat, 138, 139, 140 ; see Glossary, 
PaQigaon (v), 317, 210 ; thana, 210. 
Pandiirang Bao Karayati WS-gle, 44. 
Panini, Sutras of, 6. 

Panipat, battle of, 15, 17, 195. 

Paramara Bajputs, 242, 326. 

Parasoii (v), 200. 

Paramaras, of Mahva, 211, 220, 315; 
Kings of Dhar, 332 ; Bajputs, 242, 
326. 

Paramount Power, 36. 

Parda (v), 317 ; iron mines of, 247. 
Pargana, 137 ; see Glossary, 

Parolia (v), 251. 

Partabgarh, State, tribute from, 39. 
Parvan, 345. 

Parvati Bai, Holkar, 270. 

Passes, leading to Malwa, 223 ; Vindhya, 

3, 43, 259 ; SStpura, 4. 

Pasture lands, 107. 

Pat (y), 317 ; thana, 200. 

Patal-pani (v), 317 ; waterfall on the 
Choral at, 185, 318 ; (r s), 185. 

Patan, action at, 159 ; district of, 39. 
Patel, 137, 71 ; see Glossary. 

Pathar, 79, 291. 

Pathhala 'pargana^ 265* 

Pat Parsi (v), 6, 132, 195. . 

Patwart, 137 ; see Glossary, 

Paushy 346, 

Peaks, at Easoda, 2, 256 ; Seoni 
and Baghogarh, 256; T^sdin-vali, 

3. 

Pepawati (r), 189. 

Periplus, author of the, 6. 

Permi (Pedmi) (v), 318, 184 ; Gidh Kho, 
waterfall at, 318 ? thana, 184. ] 

Pests, 77. 

Perron, 23. 

Persia, mission to, 350. 

Feshwa, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 
30, 41, 187, 208, 222, 260 ; appointed 
as Deputy Governor of Malwa, 14 ; 
title of Valcil-uPmutlak conferred on, 
18 ; Balaji Vishwanath, 13 ; Baj! 
Bao I-.-, 13, 14, 41, 228, 306 ; Baghu- 
nath Bao, 15, 17, 19, 306 4Madho 
Bao, 17 ; Narftyan Rao, ; Madho 
Rao, 19 ; Baji Bao II---, 19, 22, 25. 


Petlawad (v), 318, 1 89 ; cattle breeding 
extensively carried on at pargana, 186, 
176,3. 

Phadnts family, 42 ; Sadashiv Rao, ih,; 

see Glossary. 

Phdlg%n,^A^, 

Phalton pargana, in Nimbaikar’s terri- 
tory, 12. 

Phanse family, 41, 201 ; Bevaji, 34, 35, 
41 ; Baja Bbau, ih., 36, 37, 196, 201, 
330 ; Santaji Bao, 41 . 

Physical aspects, 1. 

Pilaji Jadhau, 14. 

Pimpri (v), 231, 

Pindari leader Karim Khan, 208, 299. 
Pindari bands, 223. 

Pindaris, 30, 182, 208, 210, 209, 212, 
230, 262 ; Karim E^an, 290. 

Piplia (v), 251, 246 ; thdmt 249. 

Piplia Buzurg (v), 225. 

Pipliaghon (v), 229. 

Piplia Panth (v), 319 ; thdna, 249. 

Pir Muhammad Khan, 221, 259; takes 
Bij^Lgarh fort, 221, 259. 

Pisnawad (v), 235. 

Pitaras, 348. 

Pithanpur, tank at, 228. 

Pithar (r), 228. 

Piwadaya (v), 184. 

Piyat, 67 ; see Glossary. 

Plague, 65. 

Plateau portion, 1. 

Plumet, Captain, 22, 24, 160, 326, 358. 
PolMongar, 242, 272, 274. 

Police, 167 ; in Indore City, 283. 
Ponwars of Dhar, 13, 'l90, 250. 
Poona, 12, 13, 1749, 22, 25, 187 1 
General* Wellesley advance on, 
25 ; battle of, 25, 164. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 87 ; Agreement 
for cultivation of, 33. 

Population of State, 45 ; of zilas and 
parganas, 176. 

Portuguese at Bassein, 14. 

Possession of Mathar Bao Holkar I, 
15. 

Postal Convention, 39. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 132 ; Post and 
Telegraph, 132, 180, 283, 323 ; State 
Post, 198, 207, 209, 242, 254 266, 
257, 259, 262-264, 266, 273, 275-279, 
283, 288, 290-295, 297, 300, 304, 300, 
313, 317, 322-326, 329, 331, 333; 
Government, 119, 198, 242,256,266, 
283,291, 315,319, 329. 

PrafapaMf $4:7, 

PratSbgarh, fort of, 287. 

Pratap Bao, 182* 

Prai^p Singh, 188. 
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Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
Indore, 40. 

Prince of Wales (King Edward YII), 
visit of, 40, 329. 

Ptolemy, 6, 221. 

Public health, 65. 

Public Works, Section, 158 ; recent 
works, ib, ; miscellaneous works, 
159, palaces, offices, college, school 
and hospital in Indore City, 282, 283. 

Punarvasu (N), 340, 347. 

Pur mas, 6, 7, 301. 

Purnammta month, 344. 

Purva Bkadrapada (N), 346, 349, 

Purva PTidlguni (N), 346, 348. 

PusTiya, 346, 347. 

PurvasMdha (N), 346, 348. 


Q 

Quarries, limestone, 9, 237, 257, 260, 
269, 283, 327, 332 ; stone, 237, 267, 
289, 290, 306, 312 ; sandstone, 306, 
316. 

Quinine, sale of — pice packet system of 
supplying, 174. 


R 

Mabba, 124, 125. 

Eabi crops, 93, 

Badha Bai, Holkar, 270. 

Eaghunath Bao, B., Diwan Bahadur, 
142, 158. 

Baghunath Bao, Peshwa, 15-17, 
19, 3C6. 

Bahup, Bana of Udaipur, 242, 

Bai Durga, trusted follower of Akbar, 
244. 

BaibhS Singh, Bana, 265. 

Bailway, Holkar State, 39, 130 ; im- 
portant stations on, 130 ; Godhra* 
Batlam-Nagda-Ujjain branch of 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
130, 189 ; principal stations on, ib,^ 
241, 311 ; Nagda-Baran-Muttra, 130, 
195, 200, 241 ; stations on, iK ; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 130, 241 ; stations 
on, ih. ; influence of railways, 13tf. 

Bailway Stations: — 178, 1814.83, 

185, 189, 190, 195, 199, 202, 205, 

216, 225, 229, 231, 234, 239, 248, 

" 286, 303, .305, 306, 309^ 

\ . ,3lt,'3I8';322. 325,. 327;33L i:^- 

Eaipnt '(v), 319 ; 250 1 ■ 

BSj Singh, BIjft, 270.^ ■ 


Baj Singh, Bana, 243, 279. 

Baja Bhau Phanse, marries Har! Bao 
Holkar’s daughter and receives in 
jdglr of Tarana district, 34, 41 ; be- 
comes manager of .State, 35 ; appoint- 
ed administrator, 36 ; quits Indore, 
37 ; resumption of his mg^r, 196, 33o! 
B§jasth5n, 243. 

Bajor (v), 320. 

Bajor (Kannod), maJial^ 208 ; mraana, 
208, 209. 

Bajpurghat, Treaty of, 27, 835. 
Bajputana, 1,^2, 16, 18, 22, 27, 29, 
Bajputana-Malwa Bailway, 130, 178, 
182, 183, 185,190,216,225,226, 229, 
234,235> 249,256, 261,271, 272,277, 
281,283, 286, 295,303, 306-311, 319, 
322,323,325, 331. 

Bajputs, 50 ; mixed, 54 ; petty chiefs, 3. 
Bakshas Bhiiwan, battle ^of, 15. 
Ralamandal (v), 320, 5; tkana, 182. 
Rama Bhil, 253. 

Rama Labh5.na Naik, 186, 190, 320. 
Ramayan, 300, ZOl. 

Bamchandra Ballal Bhuskutte, 222, 
225,230. 

Bfechandra Ganesh, 17, 

Bamcha^hdra Martand * alias BSm- 
chandra Bhau Beshimwale, 43. 
Bamchandra, Munshi, State deputy 
treasurer, 42. 

Bamgarh of Petlawad (v), 320, 180, 
189 ; fort, 322; igq. 

Bamgarh of Zirapur (y), 251. 

Bam Prasad Dube, Major, 44, 
Bampura-Bhanpura 236, 175,1, 3, 
5, 243 ; rainfall of, 12. 

Bam Bao Palshikar, appointed as 
Diwan 35, 37. ^ 

Bamji Yadav Palshikar, 41, 

Bam Bao Appaji, 20. 

Bampura (t), 321, 3, 10, 24 ; distur- 
bances at, 33 ; Chandrawats of, 44 ; 
forests of, 133, Il4; pargana, 24:9, 
175,5. y » 

Bamsa Darvi Gond, 294. ‘ 

Banbhanwar (peak), 322. ^ 

Bangrao Orekar, 21, 250, 329. 

B5.m of Ballal Raja of Un 332. 

Bania dob, 254. " , , 

JRanoji Sinclhia, 14. 

Bao (v), 322 ; granted in jaglr to Tan- 
tia Jogh, 42 ; (r s), 182. 

MdsM, 344.. iv ; ' 

Bashid-ud-din, 207. 

Mamm^ 157| see Glossary. ' ‘ 

]^tan^ma,,846i ^ \ 

, Chitor, 243. . ' - '' 

■; Satan,' .Singh, 4)f Jh§,biiia, 188.^ ^ 

1 I y- _'A A/i ; i : ‘tf III ( 
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Ratliors of BliaBigarli a.nd Katkiit, 221. 

Ratlam-Godhra railways 130, 189, 195, 
309, 318. 

Raver, death of Baji Rao I at, 228, 306. 

Reaping, 73. 

Regency of Tulsi Bai, 29 ; of RaiS Bhau 
Phanse, 36 ; Council of, 36, 135, 143. 

Registration, 144 ; of fingerprints, 168. 

Religions, 46. 

Reptiles, 11 ; poisonous, ih. 

Reserved forests, 116. 

Reshim wala family, 43; Ramchandra 
Bhau, ib. ; Sakharsm Martand, ih. 

Residents at Indore, list of, 350 ; see 
Appendix C. 

Retain (r), 236, 237, 247, 249, 254, 
279, 286. 

Reva, see Narbada. 

Reva Khand, 6. 

Bevati (N), 346, 359. 

Rovaji Phanse, 34, 36, 41 ; appointed 
as minister, 34, 35. 

Revenue and Expenditure of State, 
146, 147. 

Rewa (r), 245, 315, 258. 

Rewah State, 7 ; chief, 37. 

Reward for killing wild animals, 10. 

Eigveda, 6. 

Riksha Mountain, see Vindhya. 

Bisdla^ 166. 

Rivers, names and lengths of principal 
in State, 4, 5. 

Rivers and lakes, 4. 

Roads, 131, 178, 182, 185, 200, 216, 
226, 227, 231, 235, 236, 250, 251, etc. 

Rocks 8 ; Vindyan, Gneiss, Bijawars, 
Lameta, ih. 

Rodwal, Brahman, 261. 

Rohillas 14, 17, 25 ; Malhar Rao em- 
ployed, against, 14. 

Bohmi (N), 346, 347. 

Rojwas (v). 322; Britisii troops sta- 
tioned at, ih. ; thdina» 202. 

Rotation of crops, 75, 

Routes, in Mughal days, 4 ; early, 130, 

Budras, 347, 348. 

Rupania Khal, 246. 

Ruparel (r), 226. 

B-Upmali’s palace at Mandu, 267. 

Rustam Beg, governor of BijSgarh, 
222,230,260. 

Ryan, Major, 26, 358. 


S 
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Sadashiv Rao Bhau, Pashwi, 15, 25. 

Sada^M? , r / •, hi z . '1 


JSsfa, 63; $ee Glossary. 

Sagar-Bhagar (v), 322 ; spring at 

Muhamadpm*, 213. 

Sagonia stone, 202. 

SaJiasradkd^a falls, 7. 

Sahadeva, 347. 

Salinas, 138. 

SahuJkars, 55 ; see Glossary. 

Sakharam Martand ReshimwSle, 43. 
Sailana, Raja of, 187. 

SilimShdUi currency, 39; see Glos- 
sary, 

Salt, old works, 264. 

Salt, Convention, 39 ; compensation 
received for abolition of transit dues 
on, 157. 

Samri (r), 249. 

Samvat, year, 344 ; see Glossary. 

Sanad, 36, 39, 188, 247 ;* of adoption, 39. 
Sanaki (r), 230. 

Sanawad (t), 323, 46 ; (r s), 216, 226, 
234; 'pargana, 233, 175. 

Saneliur, 76 ; see Glossary. 

Sandalpur (v), 323. 

Saiidhara (v), 324, 245 ; ihdna, 245. 
Sandstone, 31 6 ; ^ee Geology. 

Sangam Nath, temple to, 6. 

Sangram Singh, Rana, 243 ; defeats 
Mahamud Khilji and seizes Rto- 
, pura zila, 24.3. 

Sangram Singh VI, assigns Rampura- 
Bhanpura to Madho Singh, 243. 
Sanhrdnt, 344, 346, 

Santaji Rao Bansude, marries Savi- 
tri Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao 
Hokar, 40. 

Santaji W%h, 195. 

Sanwer (v), 324, 191,6; pargana, 189, 
175. 

Sarah 254, 256, 288, 317 ; the termi- 
nation of — in Mughal days to vil- 
lages, 4 ; see Glossary. 

Sarangpur, 22 ; sarlcdr, 195, 201, 250, 
251, 291, 299, 322, 328, 330, 333. 
Saranjdmi Barddrs, 159, 188, 200, 227, 
251 ; see Glossary. 

Sarasgarh fort, 235. 

Saraswati (r), 6, 185, 280. 

Sarddr, see Glossary. 

Sardar, Kadam Bande, 12, 13. 

SardSr Singh (Durjan Singh) of Updi, 
197. . ' 

Sardeshmuhhi, 13, 222, 260 ; su Glos- 
sai^. ’ '! ' ' " ' '' ^ 

Sarje Rao Ghatke, 21, 23 to 27, 41, 28L , 
Sarji.Anjangaon, treaty of,* 26. . ’ 
Sarhdr (Mughaisub^ivision of a'subah}, 

.. 4; of'*Mahdu, •184,^-221, ”227,^ *’231; 
232, 257,, 267, 278, 302. 
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330, 331; of Ujjain, 183, 184, 190, 
269, 287, 324 ; of Sarangpnr, 195, 
201, 250, 251, 291, 299, 322, 328, 
330, 333 ; of Handia (Hmdia), 208 
to 211, 221, 230, 322, 325 ; of 
Bijagarh, 4,221,222, 225,226, 230, 
233, 234, 254, 255, 257, 259, 260, 
262, 263,265, 293, 294, 295, 305, 

312, 313, 326 ; of Mandasor, 248,252, 
264, 331 ; of Gagron, 249, 319, 324, 
329, 331 ; of Kothri Pirawa, 249, 
296 ; of Kliandesh, 262 ; of Ghitor, 
321 ; see Glossary. 

Sarimndloi of Bijagarh, 222. 

Sat f OB, 347. 

Sartip Narayan, Pandit, 170. 

Sasalya, tank at, 226. 

Satak (r), 5, 7, 229, 264. 

Satkheda (v), 325. 

Sathknr (v), 229. 

Sati (pillar), see Glossary. 

Satmahal, fanatic, disturbance of, 33. 
Satpura, see Satpuras. 

Satpuras (m), 2, 3, 8, 10 ; range, 2 ; 
religion, 10. 

Batta, 4; see Glossary. 

Satwas (v), 325 ; hedah of elephants at, 
10 ; battle of, 23, 326 ; thana^ 210 ; 
mahah 208. 

Sau (r), 50, 249. 

Bavitra, 348. 

Savitri Bai, dlaughter of Shivsji Rao 
Holkar, 40, 292 ; married to Santaji 
Rao Bansude, 40. 

Sawai, 109 ; see Glossary. 

Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, 14, 243, 249, 
251, 299, 329 ; death of, 14, 243 ; 
marries Umra Singh’s sister, 243. 
Sawai, Singh , (Jhabua), 188- 
Sayad brothers, 200. 

Bdyar, 153 ; see Glossary. 

Schools, institutio^s, 172, 180, 198, 207, 
220, 242,, 254-259, 262-264, 266,268, 
269, 273*279,283, 288, 290-299,303- 
306, 309, 313, 316, 317, 319, 322- 
325, 327, 329-331, 333. 

Seed and yield, table giving, 95, 
Segaon (v), 235 ; tMna^ 

Sehoro, 38. 

Semai (r), 4, 5. 

Semlia, thana, 184. 
gendar, see Sandhara* 

Sendwa (Sendhwa) (v), 326, 4, 45, 234, 
236, 264 ; mahal^ 234; pass, 3, 4, 234, 
262, 263, 277, 326 ; garrisoned by the 
British battalion, 236 ; fort, 4, 45, 
277 ; pargana^ 234, 175 ; district, pos- 
sessed in /dgir by Holkar, 222, 226. 

* Seoni (v), 10, 


Sesodias, 44, 221 ; of BarwSni, 221. 

Settlement, classidcaticn of, 68. 

Settlements, 39, 148 ; of 1865 > ih,; of 
1881> ih, 

Sevlia Gaoli, founder of Silu fort, 235. 

Sex, age and civil conditions, 46. 

Shabab-ud-din, Mir, 15, 

Shahu, Raja, 260. 

Shaikh Dullah Pindari, 223. 

Sbakespear, Colonel Sir Richmond 
Campbell, Resident, 350. 

Shambhu Singh CbandrSwat, 253. 

Shamgarh (v), 326, 246 ; tliana^ 247. 

Shanahan, Lieutenant, 308. 

Shankar Rao Bargal, 264. 

Shankar Rao Changan, married Bhima 
Bai, daughter of Shivajl Rao 
Holkar, 41. 

Shankar Vijaya, 304. 

Shankari, 7 ; see Narbada. 

Bharad^ (s) 346. 

BhasJiira, (s) 346. 

Shatahhisaj (n), 346, 349. 

Bhatat^raka, see SfiatahMshaj. 

Shenvis, 48. 

Sheodan Singh, lhakur of Kayatha, 44. 

Sheogarh (v), 186. 

Sheo Singh Chandrawat, 253. 

Shco Singh, Raja (Jhabua), 187* 

Sher Shah, Emperor, 259. 

Bhia^ 58 ; see Glossary. 

Bhialu, 69; see Glossary. 

Shiv Singh Chandrawat, 253. 

Shiva, 6, 7, 284. 

Shivajl Rao, 40, 41, 43, 44, 147, 167, 173, 
256, 270; birth of, 40 ; succeeds as 
Chief, ih , ; abolishes all transit dues, 
ih.; visits England, ih , ; made a G. 0. 
S. I., ih, ; appointment of a separate 
Resident, ih,; conversion of the coin- 
age, ih.; copper coin of, 147; Shivaj. 
Rao attends the Delhi Darbar, ih, ^ 
abdicates in favour of his son, ih. 

Shiwaji Shankar Orekar, 250, 329. 

Shooting, 120 ; preserves, ih,; places 
reserved for, 121. 

Bhravan (N), 346, 

Bhrdvan, 346. 

BJtTO/oifSictf 355 . 

Shrigaurs (Brahmans), 49. 

BJmkla pafcsha, 345. 

Sia (v), 6 ; source of lesser Kali Sind 
ai), ih. 

Biala, IL 

Sidkheda (v), 231. 

BiMadafi, see Glossary, . , 

Silu> tot and (v), 235 ; pargana, 235, 1 76. 

Sto^ol (v), 327, 185, 10; tham> 186. 
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Sinclair, Captain, 279« 

Sind (r), 4, 

Sindliia, 13-18^ 21, 23-26, 262; Ranoji, 
14; Jankoji, lo; Dattajl, 16; 
Makadji, 15, 18. 

Singarch oli (highest peak of Vixidhyas), 
327, 3. 

Singh ana (v), 228 ; tank at, ib.; tlidna, 
ih ; remains at, 220. 

Sinha (R), 348. 

Sipaura (v), 5. 

Sipra (r), 4, 5, 6, 31, 176, 184, 190 — 
192, 199, 200, 275, 280, 285, 297, 
308.' 

SirwrI (v), 3 ; a suitable place for hot 
weather resort, ib, 

Sirwis, 53. 

Sita Bai, daughter of Shivaji Rao 
Holkar, married to Narayan Rao 
Bhagwat, 40. 

Sitapur, tank at, 232. 

Situation boundaries and area of State, 

1 . 

Siwa Singh Thakur, 249. 

Siwan (v), 226. 

Sobhag Singh of Nipania, 197. 

Social characteristics, 63. 

Soil, 2 ; classes of, 67. 

Solsinda (v), 191 ; thdna, ib. 

Soma, 347. 

Somkhedi (v), 233. 

Son (r), 7, 236. 

Sonabhadra (r), 252. 

Sonai (r), 252. 

Sonara, 244 ; see Sandhara. 

Sondhias, 50, 52, 168, 196, 197; 

Laplia, 263, 

Sondhwara, 52, 196. 

Sowings, 72 ; mixed, 75. 

Spices, statement giving names of, 
94. 

Spring, Dabi-ha-jhira, 230. 

Spring, perennial, 225. 

Springs, 21 3 ; hot, ib* 

Sravistha, (N), 346, 349. 

Stamps, 133, 157. 

Statistical Tables, 363. 

Statue, of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 258 ; of 
Sir Robert Hamilton, 282 ; of Ahalya 
Bai, 302 ; of Takshac, 314. 

ISthir (stationary), 345. 

Stimulants, 94. 

Stuart, Colonel, 38. 

Subah (revenue unit in Mughal days), of 
Malwa, 190, 192,208-211,221, 225, 
230, 251, 255, 257, 259, 260, 263, 
264, 269, 287, 296, 302, 305, 319, 
324, 325, 329, 330 ; of Aurangabad, 
222p 260 ; of Nimar, 230, 234 ; of 


Hhandesh, 230, 260 ; of Ajmer, 321 ; 
Khargon, 230 ; see Glossary, 

B%bah (an official in charge of the zila)^ 
137 ; see Glossary. 

Subahdtehip of Malwa and Gujarat 
made over to Girdhar Bahadur, 13. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 84 ; of 
Bijalpur, 261. 

BuMiyOt Adav, 138; see Glossary. 

Stkta (r), 213. 

Sulgaon (v), 233. 

Sulwan (v), 328 ; 252. 

Sumtha (v), 328, tliana, 183. 

Sundarsi (v), 328 ; tripartite jurisdiction 
at, ib,; Ndlhandi cess of, 329; 
parganas, 201, 175, 6 ; maJial, 201. 

Sundra Bai, sister of Tukaji Rao 
Holkar III, married to ISFarsiyan Rao 
Bolia, 40. 

Sundrel (v), 226 ; tank at, ib. 

Sunel (v), 329, 250 ; pargana, 249;, 
175 ; mahal, 249. 

Surajbhan, Munshi, 42. 

Surajmal, Rana, founder of Barwaha, 
224, 256. 

Surpala, tank at, 213. 

Surveys, 174, 181 ; had dhdp> ib,; 
shanhn^ ib, 

Burya Bidhdnta, 345. 

SusSri (v), 330, 228. 

Suspensions and remissions of land re- 
venue demand, 151. 

Sutherland, General, 23, 24, 261. 

Bvtras of Panini, 6. 

Bwdti (N) 345, 346, 348. 


T 

Tahsil, see Glossary. 

Taindulza, battle of, 15. 

Taj-ud-din, (peak), 3; 273. 

Taj-ud-din, Shah Vali, tomb of, 3, 273, 
Takhaili (r), 314. 

Takhaji-ca-coond, 314. 

Takhali (r), 245. 

Tdkhdvi advances, 109; see Glossary. 
Tahia pdM, spring at Tajdin vali peak, 
213. 

Takshac, statue of, 314. 
Tala-kunchnki-baori, 307. 

Talauda (v), 12. 

Talavalij than a, 182- 

Talen, pargam, 250, 175 ; maJml, 250. 

Talwara, 228. 

Td'nka^ 45, 152; see Glossary. 

Tanks, important, 7, 184, 185, 189, 213, 
-225, 226, 232, 245, ’246, 255,257,’' 
260, 264, 266, 270, 278, 284, 327, 
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T^nki (v), 235. 

TSntiaJogli, 30-^33, 42, 135, 145, 244, 
322, 339, 343 ; counsels making terms 
with the English, 30 ; overruled by 
Gafur Khan and Ram Din, and impri- 
soned, ; escapes, ih . ; is appointed 
as minister and sent to conclude 
Treaty of Mandasor, 32, 339 ; is 
granted a jaglr^ 42 ; dies, 33. 

TMia Sahib Holkar, cousin of Tukoji 
Rao III, 41. 

Tantia Topi, sacks Silu, 329 ; is de- 
feated at Zirapur 244. 

Tapti (r), valley of, 3, 4 ; Valiev Rail- 
way, 235,273. 

Tarana (t), 330 ; fort, ^5.; parganat 201, 

6. 

Tasdin-Vali (h), 273, 265 ; peak 'of 3, 
273. ^ 

Tavernier, 259. 

Tekhali (r), 245. 

Telegraphs, 133 ; office in city, 283. 

Telephone, 133, 283. 

Teli RajSs, 280. 

Temla (v), 231. 

Temperature, 11. 

Temple, Sir Richard, on Nimar, 224. 

Tenures, 151. 

Terminations, sarai and cha iiku 4, 220. 

Thaku Bai, Shivaji Rao Holkar’s 
daughter, 41. 

Thana, me Glossary. 

Tlidnadar, see Glossary. 

Thanagaon (v), 233. 

Thanas, 137, 180, 197, 200, 202, 206, 
210,211,218,219, 225-29, 231,233, 
235,236,241, 245,247,249-252. 

Thandla-Petlawad, mahal, 3 86. 

Tharod (v), 331. 

Thomas, George, 23. 

Threshing, 73. 

Thiiria-ghat (pass), 331. 

Tidi(v), 185. 

Tieifenthaler, 254. 

Tllca, 243, 321. 

Tigers, 10 ; favourable resort of, 294. 

TiSage, 71. 

Tillor (v), 331, 5; tldnor, 184. 

Time, measure of, 128. 

Timmins, Major and Mrs., 309. 

Ttpddr^ 150 ; see Glossary. 

lipgaon buzrug (v), 231. ^ ‘ ‘ ■ 

.Tj|n Sultan, 17. . 

% %|it ' ' neat » Bhir, gives Mari- ^ 

, ' . ^ ilfe’ hdld on Milwi, 13, 49 , 191 , 259.^ ' 

^ '’Ji^ ' ' 'fin " 


Tone, Colonel William Henry, 358. 

Tonk, State, 22, 27. 

Tons(r), 7. 

Town Hall, 282. 

Tonwaras of Chainpur, 221. 

Towns and villages, 46. 

Tracts, plateau, hilly, lowlying, 3. 

Trade, mechanism of, 127 ; centres of, 
iK; routes, ih.> 178, 194, 198 , 216, 
239; in Indore city, 282. 

Travers, Colonel, 37. 

Treaties with the British Government, 
see Appendix A., 335 and 339. 

Treaty, of Bassein, 25 ; of Sarji Anjan- 
gaum, 26 ; of Burhanpur, ib , ; of 
Rajpurghat, 27, 335, 350 ; of Manda- 
sor, 14, 28, 32, 135, 166, 196, BOg, 310, 
325, 339 ; Barai Sarai and Mungi 
Parthan, 222, 244, 350 ; of Gwalior, 
223. 

Trees, forest, 122 ; commonest, 2. 

Oribes, jungle and others, 139, 61. 

Tribute from Partabgarh, 39. 

Tughlak, Piroz, 221 . 

Tukoganj quartei, of Indore city, 282. 

Tukoji Rao I, 16-20, 135, 138, 139, 
145, 160, 162, 163, 234, 304; 

selected by Ahalya Bai to com- 
mand the army, 16 ; recognised by 
Peshwa, iK; pays nazar and receives 
khil'at in return, ih, ; joins army 
of Visaji Kishen and Ramchandra 
Ganesh, proceeding against Jats and 
Rohillas, 17 ; supports Raghunath 
Rao but afterwards joins Nana 
Pamavis, ^5. ; sent with Ganesh- 
pant, against Tipu Sultan, ib,; pro- 
ceeds with All BahMur to join Sind- 
hia before Delhi, raises four batta- 
lions under Dudreneo, 18 ; his de- 
feat at Lakheri, ih; sacks Ujjain, ib,; 
becomes leading Maratha chief after 
MahMji Sindhia’s death, ib, ; in- 
creases 4 more battalions, 19 ; suc- 
ceeds as Chief on death of Ahalya 
Bai, ib, ; his death, 19 ; and charac- 
ter, 20. 

T^ukojT BaoII, 36-40, 43,96,126, 133, 
139-141, 145, 148, 153, 158, 166, 
167, 173, 189, 201, 244, 245, 270, 282, 
309, 316, 318, 334, 335 ; selected to 
succeed Khande Rao and installed as 
Chief, .36; attains majority and re- 
ppiy^s full administrative powers, 37 ; 
■"pU|bt!el^''of _ Mutiny, _ ib, ; renders 
■ ' and assistp Hungerf ord, 

;i, X® p ^psiolia^ of territory, 

'i ' Palt Conventions, 39 ; 

compensation for raising 
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troops during Mutiny, S9, 309 ; capi- 
talises for contribution to 
Jilalwa Contingent and Biiii Corps, 

39 ; receives G.C.SJ'., and sanad of 
adoptions '/6.; contributes towards 
ilolkar State Bail way, zb,; makes 
regular settlement, zb, ; receives 360 
miles of territory in the Satpura 
range, 40; appoints Baja. Sir T. 
Madhava Bao as minister, restored 
the Chandrawat Thakur his ancestral 
village, 2t4 ; receives Lord North- 
brook and the Prince of Wales, zb, ; 
attends Delhi Assemblage, zb, ; made 
C.I.B.jand Counsellor to Empress, zb, ; 
receives 2 more guns in salute, zb,; 
dies, zb , ; his cenotaph, 282. 

Tukoji Bao III, 40, 41, 42 ; succession of, 

40 ; studies at the Mayo College, zb,; 
receives Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Indore* zb, ; see aLso Genealogical 
Tree. 

Tukoji Bao Hospital, 158, 282. 

Tula (B), 348. 

Tulsai (B), 249, 253. 

Tulsi Bai, regency of, 29, 31, 261 ; 
adopts Maihar Bao as heir to Jas- 
want Bao* ib,; her description, ib,; 
murder, 31 ; by Ghafur Khan, 308, 

TvasMra, 348, 

u 

Udabai Bahiba, married, to Manaji Bao 
Waghmare, 190. 

Udaipur, State, 1, 26, 33 ; territory, 1 ; 
Bana of, 12, 242, 264, 286. 

Udaji Ponwar of Dhar, 14, 190, 

Ugra (wrathful), 345. 

Ujeni (v), 5. 

'Ujjain^.battle of, 18, 23, 3^ 164. 

Ujjain- Bhopal Bail way, 130, 195, 201, 
202, 331. 

Ujjain, B.atlam-Godhra Bailway, 130, 
199, 201, 309. 

Ujjain, sarhdr, 183, 184, 190, 269, 287, 
324 ; see Sarkdr, 

Ujjain, town of, 5, 18, 307 ; (r s), 199. 

Umaid Singh, Bai Bahadur, Munshi, 
42, 170 ; first head master, English 
Madrassa, 170 ; tutor to Tukoji Bao 
II, 42. 

Umarban (v), 331 ; thana, 232. 

Umatwara, 267. 

Umra Singh, Bana, marries his sister 
to Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, 243. 

Umrao Singh, of Barwaha, 44. 

Umria (v), 5, 


Un {v)y 332 leaves at, 45 ;tlidna, 231 ; 

remains at, 220. 

Unab Deo, hot springs of, 213. 

Unchod, 202, 

UnJiSki, 11,69; see Glossary. 

United Malwa Contingent, contribution 
to, 39 ; attack on, 3C8 ; light with, ib. 
United States of America, 1. 

Uradekur, 76 ; see Glossary. 

Uri (r), 4, 228, 268. 

Uri-w%hni (r), 5, 213, 316. 

UshaSjMI. 

Uttara hhddrapada (H), 346, 349. 
Uttarashadha (N), 346, 34S. 

Uttara Phdlguni (N), 346, 348. 

V 

Yaccination, 174. 

Yahiwalddr ; 142 ; see Glossary. 
Vaishdkha, 346 ; ssc Baisdkh. 

Vahtl, 26, 31, 43 ; see Glossary. 
VaTcU-ul-mutlak, title, 18. 

Yakpati Munja of Dhar, 266. 

Yalley, of Narbada, 2, 3, 11, 15, 130, 
212, 214, 216, 327 ; of Tapt?, 3, 4. 
Fara''(we3k-day), 344. 

Yarahainihara, 29L 
Varslid (s), 346. 

Famm, 349. 

Vasant (s), 346, 

Fasws, 349, 

Ydyu Purdna^Q, 

Vehicles in use, 132. 

Victoria, Jubilee of Queen-Empress, 40. 
Vickers, Major, 26, 358. 

Vihdrs^24:2f 211. 

Village sanitation, 174. 

Yinayaditya, Gialiikya King, 301. 
Yinayak Bao Kibe, 42. 

Vin%ak Janardan Kirtane, Bao Baha- 
dur, 170. 

Vindhyas (m), 2, 4, 5, 8. 

Yisaji‘Kishen, 17, 159. 

Yisaji Pant, 187. 

Yishdlcha (N), 346, 348. 

Vishnu, 52, 349. 

Yisliv^tdcarma, 348. 

Y iskwai-dev%s, 348. 

Yithal Mahadeo Kibe, 42 ; see lantia 
Jogh. 

Yithoba, see Yithoji Holkar. 

Yithoji Bolia, 41, 89, 186, 187, 227, 
231, 

Yithoji Holkar (brother of Jaswant 
Bao), 20, 21, 22 ; captured and ok- 
ecnted,22. 

Yfishdbha (B), 347* 
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VrishcUka (R), 348. 

Vyankat Ram Shastri, grant of di> samd 
to, 305. 

W 

Wade, Sir Claude, Rej^ident, 36, 170, 
223, 224, 350; strictures on Nimar, 
223. 

Wadjhali (r), 225. 

Wages, 110 ; in cash, in hkid, %br, 
agricultural rates of, ih. 

Waghad (r), 228. 

Wagh jdglrda>TS, 182, 280, 310 ; Rajas, 
1%, 197, 200, 307 ; earanjdmi 

sm'ddrSi 200, 307- 
Waghiuare family, 191, 195. 

Waghnier (r), 229. 

Wagle family, 44; Yashwant Rao, 
RaxidurangRao Narayan, and Balwaiit 
Rao Pandurang, ih. 

Wagni (r),2i3, 228. 

Walter, Mr., Station Master, 318. 
Wards of Indore city, 282. 

Warla (v), 332, 235 ; thdna, 235 ; tank 
at, 213 ; hot springs at, ib» 

Waterfalls, 185. 

Wax, collection of, 120. 

Wazir Husain of Sarangpur, 22. 
Weeding, 72. 

Weights and measures, 128. 

WeMi (v), 232* 

Wells, 97, 

Wellesley, Mr. Gerald, Resident, 350. 
Wellesley, General, 25 ; Lord, 26. 

Wild animals, 9 ; reward for destroying, 

10 . 

Wolf, Indian, 10. 

Wurtemburgh, principality of, 1 ; State 
area compared to, ih. 


Y ■■■', 

Yadav Rao Bhaiya Sahib, mrdSr, an 
uncle of Tukoji Rao III, 41. 

Yadavs of Devagiri, 221. 

Yashwantnagar (v), 333, 185; tank 
at, 8, 185. 

Yashwant Rao Wagle, 44. 

Yashwant Rao Bhagwale, 182. 

Yashwant Rao Holkar, half brother 
of Shivaji Rao Holkar, 41. 

Yashwant Rao Phanse, 196, 330. 

Year, divisions into seasons by pea- 
sants, 11 ; into seasons by NakhsJut" 
tras, 346; measure of, 128. 

Yoga (conjunction), 344, 345. 

Yoga-idra, 346. 

Yojana, 195. 

Yoni^ 847. 

Younghusband, Major Sir Francis Ed- 
ward, K.C.I.E., Resident, 352. 


z 

Zabta Khan, 17. 

Zalim Singh of Kotah, 29, 164, 340. ' 

Zaminddrs 71 ; of Indore, 43. 

Zapdi (v), 233. 

Zikari (r), 248. 

Zila, 137 ; see Glossary. 

Iflranya (v), 226. 

Zirapur (v), 333, 251 ; Tantia Topi’s 
defeat near, 244 ; parganat 251, 175 ; 
made up of Zirapur and Machalpur, 
251 ; makal, 251* 

Zntawad (v), 199. 
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